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Ken would like to dedicate this book to his Mom, Dorothy Heidenreich 
Blanchard, who instilled leading with love in his heart at a very young age; 
and to his Dad, Admiral Ted Blanchard, who put these theories into action 
in his many leadership positions. This book is also dedicated to the 
Founding Associates and the dedicated people who have made The Ken 
Blanchard Companies a model of leading at a higher level. 

Colleen dedicates this book to her personal family, most especially her 
dearly departed Mom, Barbara Hennessey Crotty Blanchard (although not 
blood related to Ken and Margie Blanchard, they were most definitely 
kindred spirits in matters of the heart); to her Southwest Airlines Family, 
most especially her mentor. Herb Kelleher; and to the many other wonderful 
folks with whom she has worked and played over the years due to their 
various connections to the two aforementioned families. She has been very 
blessed to have crossed their paths and she thanks them for teaching her 
how important love, support, hope, encouragement, fun, and warm embraces 
are to one’s inner well-being and self-fulfillment. 



Praise for Lead with LUV by Ken Blanchard 
and Colleen Barrett 

“Even the idea of Ken Blanchard and Colleen Barrett creating a book 
together staggers the imagination. As to the result, for the committed reader I 
fully expect it will be a truly life-altering event. This is a wonderful book 
with a wonderful message—it is to be savored and meditated upon and 
implemented.” 

—Tom Peters, New York Times bestselling author of In Search of 
Excellence 

“I LUVVED this book so much that it’s at the top of my Required Reading 
List for everyone I know or anyone who wants to understand what Real 
Leadership is all about. Ken and Colleen have finally incarnated the L word 
into what really counts in the noble process of leading. In their work and 
lives, they are living avatars of their words.” 

—Warren Bennis, Distinguished Professor of Business, University of 
Southern California; author of Still Surprised: A Memoir of a Life in 
Leadership 

“Ken and Colleen are excellent examples of inspired leadership—they lead 
from their souls. When love permeates an organization in this way, great 
things can come from it. You will learn from Ken and Colleen how to lead 
with love, humility, heart, and soul. They have written an inspirational book 
for today’s leaders that will foster personal and professional fulfillment 
along with organizational success.” 

—Deepak Chopra, New York Times bestselling author of The Soul of 
Leadership 

“Lead with LUV is an engaging and real conversation between two 
preeminent thought leaders—one who has pioneered the field of leadership 
development, and another who has piloted one of the world’s best 
companies. When there is so much hype about what makes companies great, 
it’s a real treat to hear an open, candid, and quiet dialogue on the critical 
themes of vision, values, love, and servant leadership. You’ll love the stories 
and the advice; but most importantly, you’ll love the message and the 
honesty. Business needs a whole lot more of what Ken Blanchard and 



Colleen Barrett discuss. Do yourself a favor and read this important book. 
You will feel refreshed, inspired, and filled with more hope when you do.” 

—Jim Kouzes, coauthor of The Leadership Challenge and The Truth about 
Leadership; Dean’s Executive Professor of Leadership, Leavey School of 
Business, Santa Clara University 

“Don’t mistake the simplicity of this book for the punch it packs. Great 
leaders know how to love—a concept that has only been validated over two 
millennia and 40 consecutive years of profitability at Southwest Airlines. 
Barrett and Blanchard invite you into an extraordinary conversation between 
two extraordinary leaders. Don’t miss it!” 

—Kevin & Jackie Freiberg, coauthors of NUTS! Southwest Airlines’ 
Crazy Recipe for Business and Personal Success and BOOM! 7 Choices for 
Blowing the Doors Off Business-as-Usual 

“Lead with LUV presents a lesson in the title itself. Being a fan of both Ken 
Blanchard and Colleen Barrett, I was delighted to listen in on this valuable 
conversation for creating high-performing leaders and teams.” 

—Laurie Beth Jones, author of Jesus, CEO and The Path 

“Twenty-five years ago, when I became the training manager for The Los 
Angeles Times, the publisher asked me what my management philosophy 
was. The Gospel According to Ken Blanchard,’ I replied. Today, as I read 
Ken’s new book. Lead with LUV, I found myself smiling and nodding in 
agreement. Timeless wisdom is just that—timeless. It doesn’t change with 
management fads. Through good times and bad, 'loving people to success’ 
still delivers the highest dividends. And Southwest Airlines is living proof!” 

—BJ Gallagher, coauthor of A Peacock in the Land of Penguins: A Fable 
About Creativity and Courage 

“As a police chief and a leader in the social sector of our world, I believe 
servant leadership is essential to create and maintain an environment that 
results in productive leaders. It is obvious that if you follow the principles in 
this book, starting with a well-known value system and people with the right 
attitude who are treated the best, those people will pass that treatment along 
to your customers.” 

—Larry Zacharias, Chief of Police, University of Texas at Dallas; retired 
Chief, Richardson, TX Police Department 
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generation share from both their heads and their hearts the lessons they have 
learned—in their businesses and in their lives—about how to lead with 
LUV.” 

—Barbara A. Glanz, speaker and coauthor of The Simple Truths of Service 
“This is leadership at its best. You will love it.” 

—Jim Blanchard, retired Chairman and CEO, Synovus 



Foreword 


Ken Blanchard and Colleen Barrett are a philosophical match made in heaven. 

I was overjoyed to be asked to write this foreword to their remarkable book 
because I passionately share their joint belief that the infusion of love is an 
essential, but oft overlooked, ingredient in any business organization that wants 
to be superlative for a long period of time, rather than just “successful” for a 
limited time. 

Most people are looking not only for monetary security but also for psychic 
satisfaction in their work. That satisfaction is provided in our personal lives by 
the love and affection of family and friends. Why shouldn’t a business simply be 
an enlargement of our circle of family and friends? 

For more than forty years, in her relationships with the People of Southwest 
Airlines, Colleen Barrett has lived the leadership principles extolled by Ken 
Blanchard. She has ensured that no grief goes unattended; that no joy goes 
unshared; that each achievement is celebrated; and that those requiring help 
receive it. 

She has made successes of People who thought they were destined for failure 
and has administered necessary discipline with care, thoughtfulness, 
understanding, and, ultimately, pure and unflinching justice leavened by mercy. 
And, always, her unadulterated focus has fastened on what is good, egalitarian, 
and right for ALL of the People of Southwest Airlines, not just a favored few. 

For those who might think that leading with love is simply “soft management,” 
review the record of Southwest Airlines over the last forty years. In a business so 
fraught with economic peril that the entire domestic airline industry has 
compiled a net loss since its inception. Southwest’s People have produced an 
unprecedented and unparalleled record of job security. Customer satisfaction, 
and Shareholder return. From these results, it can factually and logically be 
concluded that if you seek long continued success for your business 
organization, treat your People as family and 


LEAD WITH LOVE 

Herb Kelleher 

Founder and Chairman Emeritus 



Southwest Airlines Co. 



Once upon a time, there was a remarkable person who was known to lead 
with love. 

Her company succeeded where almost all the other companies struggled 
with problems—from losing money to dealing with disgruntled customers to 
struggling with unhappy employees. 

However, she and her team were remarkably successful. Employees loved to 
work there, customers were loyal, and the company was profitable year after 
year for decades. 

This loving leader did not have a fancy business degree. In fact, she began 
her career as an executive secretary. Yet the founder of the company chose 
her to succeed him as president. When asked why, he said, “Because she 
knows how to love people to success.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable part of this story is that our heroine is a real 
person. Her name is Colleen Barrett, and she is President Emeritus of 
Southwest Airlines. Please enjoy getting to know her through the ongoing 
conversation that you are about to experience. 



What Is Leadership? 

Ken: Colleen, it’s a real honor to talk with someone who leads with love. 
Would you mind if I called you “The Love Manager”? 

Colleen: Actually, Ken, I would mind, even if you spelled it LUV. 

K: LUV? 

C: LUV is our symbol on the New York Stock Exchange. We first started flying 
out of Love Field in Dallas, and our first advertising slogan in 1971 was 
“Southwest Airlines, the Someone Else Up There Who LUVs You.” We also 
had a heart on our first signature line and letterhead. And today, forty years later, 
we still have hearts on our aircraft. So, frankly, if you have a need to put a label 
on what I do, I would prefer that you call me a LUVing Eeader. 

K: What do you have against the word manager? 

C: Nothing, really. But as someone said years ago, “You can’t manage a horse to 
water.” So, at Southwest Airlines, although we have Manager titles, we prefer to 
use the word Leader because we want all our People to realize they have the 
potential to be a Leader; they can make a positive difference in anyone’s work 
and life, regardless of whether they are in a management position. So we try to 
hire Leaders, no matter what role we want them to fill. 

Talking about the roles People fill, in our internal Company communications, we 
highlight People’s different roles by capitalizing their designation as well as 
their title. So anyone reading this conversation will notice that, when we refer to 
Southwest Airlines, not only are Pilot and Mechanic capitalized, but also words 
such as People, Employee, Leader, Customer, and Company. This is part of what 
our People call “Colleen’s Bible.” 

K: Pm glad you said part of “Colleen’s Bible,” because I also know that 
some words that are normally two words or hyphenated words, such as 
bottom line, team player, or check-in, appear as one word in your “Bible.” 
Because that might drive our non-Southwest readers crazy, we’re not going 
to do that. 


C: You mean I don’t always get my own way? 



K: No, because this is a coauthored work, and we don’t want to send our 
editors into a tizzy. 

C: Oh, all right. Geez Louise. 

K: Colleen, I hope that everyone eavesdropping on our conversation will get 
the point you were making before we were interrupted with “Bible” talk: 
Everyone has the potential to be a leader and have a positive influence on 
people they meet The reason I reiterate this point is that when I ask groups 
of managers around the country, “How many of you think you are a 
leader?” fewer than a third of them raise their hands. 

C: Do you know why? Because somehow they think leadership is all about 
having a position or a title; therefore, leadership is something that is limited to 
only a few people—often top managers such as CEOs or presidents. I think 
Leadership is a way of life. All of us can be Leaders, both at work and in our 
homes and communities. 

K: So we agree, then, leadership is an influence process. 


Anytime You Seek To Influence The 
Thinking, Behavior, Or Development 
Of People In Their Personal Or 
Professional Lives, You Are Taking 
On The Role Of A Leader 


C: That statement makes me happy, because if you continued to call me The 
Love Manager, we wouldn’t have had a very good conversation. I consider 
myself a Leader, not a manager. 


V Stop and Think 

In the past, have you considered yourself a manager or a leader? If 
you have thought of yourself as a manager, how do you feel now, after 
sitting in on our conversation? If you accept our belief that you are a 
leader, who are you able to influence the most in your daily 
interactions at work, in your home, or in your community? 


K: When people have such strong feelings about leadership. Pm always 



interested in where those feelings came from. I love to ask people, “Who 
had the greatest impact on your life and who you are as a leader?” Hardly 
anyone ever mentions a manager or supervisor at work. They talk about 
their mother or father, a grandfather or uncle, or even their spouse or a 
friend. 

C: Bingo. When I think about who influenced my life the most as a Leader, I 
think of my Mother. She, more than anyone, taught me how to lead with love. 



Celebrating Successes 


K: Your Mother "done well!” I think your whole approach to leading and 
motivating People is about love. Don’t you send out thousands of letters 
every year to your People, celebrating their successes and praising them for 
their efforts? That sounds pretty loving to me. 

C: I guess it is, but I never did that all by myself. We have a small Internal 
Customer Care Team that, together with my personal staff, helps the Executive 
Office keep track of every Employee’s birthday. Company anniversary, the birth 
of children, and other important events. This Team makes sure that cards go out 
for nearly every occasion. Our office sends out more than 100,000 cards 
annually. Many of our Officers hand-write several thousand notes each year. 
Besides being loving, we know this is meaningful to our People, because we 
hear from them if we miss something significant in their lives, like the high 
school graduation of one of their kids. We just believe in accentuating the 
positive and celebrating People’s successes. 

To sustain our Company Culture, we cheer People on all the time. We celebrate 
little things, big things—we celebrate everything! Although we do have some 
formal celebrations, a lot of them are informal, spontaneous celebrations that 
cost little or no money. For example, just giving People chocolates when 
something good has happened can make them feel like you’ve given them a 
million dollars. What’s important is the fact that you’re honoring them and 
acknowledging that what they do makes a positive difference. In the process, 
you are making heroes out of them. You are letting them know that you love 
them for their efforts and you want everybody to celebrate their success. 

K: That’s why I think you and I are soul mates, Colleen, because that’s one 
of my core beliefs, too. If someone said to me, "Ken, from now on you can’t 
teach anything you have taught or written about in the past except one 
thing; what do you want to hold onto?” I know exactly what it would be. I 
would want to continue to share the belief that the key to developing people 
and creating great organizations is to catch people doing things right and 
accentuate the positive by praising them.- It’s all about celebrating a 
success that someone or a team has had. Celebrating successes has been a 
key part of my own leadership for a long time. 


One other thing that’s important about your philosophy, Colleen, is that 
you don’t praise your People just for showing up; you celebrate specific 
things they have done. As Spencer Johnson and I emphasized in The One 
Minute Manager®, when it comes to One Minute Praisings, just wandering 
around and telling people, “Thanks for your effort,” without being specific, 
has little meaning. But when you say to a woman who reports to you, “I just 
read your operational analysis report, and let me tell you, it was so clear. I 
loved the recommendations you made, particularly the cost-cutting 
suggestions. They will not only help us contain our costs, but also improve 
our efficiency”—that person will know you’re sincere and really know what 
she is doing. The same approach works at home. “Alec, your mother 
showed me your report card. Three As and two Bs. Way to go! That’s a real 
improvement from last semester.” 

C: We also try to make any cheering of People timely—as close to the event or 
performance as possible. I know that is another important element of a One 
Minute Praising. 

K: It sure is. If a long time elapses between when someone does something 
right and when it is noticed, the praising loses its luster. 

C: People hate waiting until their annual performance review to get all the good 
news or bad news. 


V Stop and Think 

Are you tired of all the praisings you get at work? At home? Do you 
wish people would lay off? Most folks laugh when they are asked 
those questions, because the reality is that catching people doing 
things right and celebrating their successes is not common practice at 
work, at home, or anywhere else. How are you doing with praising 
your people and celebrating their successes? When you get home at 
night, do you wander around and see what went right during the day? 
Try it with your people and your family, and they will be thrilled. And 
always remember to be immediate and specific. 


K: Colleen, tell me: If you lead with love, how do you handle bad news— 
when someone is doing something wrong? 
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because it may look like you are being tough. But I think sometimes the most 
loving thing you can do is to be straight with People when they are getting off 
course. Let me give you some examples: 

• I had to let a personal staff member go because she did not display Golden 
Rule behavior with her peers. She played well “up” the ladder, so to speak, 
but not as well with folks she perceived to be at or below her position 
level. Her skills were top notch—it took two people to replace her—and it 
was very difficult for me. But it obviously had to be done. 

• One of my best friends at work, who was also an exemplary Employee, 
had very little respect for her new boss and was becoming a different 
person from the one I had admired and loved. In a challenging 
conversation, I had to let her know that her supervisor would be staying in 
place for at least a couple of years and that if she couldn’t find a way to 
recapture her once-positive attitude and make it work with him, she needed 
to leave. 

• I’ve often had to tell good friends that I couldn’t write them letters of 
recommendation or that I couldn’t intercede regarding disciplinary action 
because my review of the facts didn’t warrant those favors. 

• Like most Leaders, I’ve been in a position over the years of having to 
support involuntary terminations due to circumstances. But in several 
cases I have been able to continue close personal relationships with these 
same folks after they left Southwest. 

K: It sounds like you certainly don’t let poor behavior or performance go 
unnoticed. 

C: Absolutely not. And it’s never easy or pleasant. But after dealing with it, if 
the person is still part of our Team, I watch him or her closely so that, as soon as 
possible, I can catch that person doing something right. I prefer praising and 
celebrating successes to dealing with problems. 


^ Stop and Think 

How do you deal with inappropriate behavior or performance? Are 
you a seagull manager—do you fly in, make a lot of noise, dump on 
people, and then fly out? Or do you deal with people in a straight and 
loving way as soon as you observe inappropriate behavior? Is this an 
area where you need some work? 





Having Mentors 


K: Where did your addiction to celebrating People’s success and praising 
their efforts come from, Colleen? 

C: Once again, I would have to say it was from my Mother. She had a huge 
heart. She not only loved and cared for people, she respected them. Although she 
didn’t actually use the expression, she modeled The Golden Rule: 


Do Unto Others 
As You Would Have Them 
Do Unto You 


Mom’s guiding belief in life was that if you are good to others, others will be 
good to you. As long as you were respectful of others and treated people the way 
you would like to be treated, you would get that back in kind. 

As a result of my Mother’s influence, my biggest expectation with our People is 
that they be egalitarian in nature. When I use the word egalitarian, I mean that 
everybody has the right to be treated with respect, and everyone should be 
required to treat others with respect. And, perhaps more importantly, everyone 
has an equal opportunity to contribute to the overall success and well-being of 
the Company. 

Our mission at Southwest is “dedication to the highest quality of Customer 
Service delivered with a sense of warmth, friendliness, individual pride, and 
Company Spirit.” But you don’t have to know the mission word for word if 
you’re an Employee—although most can probably quote it to you—as long as 
you know that the number-one expectation is that you will practice The Golden 
Rule every day in a loving way. 


“Colleen teaches us that 
love is what matters and that 
you have to lead with your heart 
and know that the heart 
will take you in the right direction.” 

—Kevin Krone, VP Marketing, Sales, and Distribution 






K: How did your Mother teach those values to you? 

C: Using your terms, Ken, she constantly caught me doing things right. In fact, I 
have a great story about my cheerleading Mom. 

A few years ago, I received a special airline industry award, the Tony Jannus 
Award. I was the first female to receive it, so I felt honored. But I don’t like 
having attention called to myself; I just hate the limelight. At this formal 
gathering, there were some five hundred people in the audience, including all the 
honchos of the airline and aviation industries. Also in attendance were a few 
special friends like Kevin and Jackie Freiberg, who together wrote Nuts,- a 
wonderful book about the People of Southwest Airlines. I also invited my baby 
brother (my other brother had died many years earlier at the tender age of 21) 
and other relatives, a number of whom I hadn’t seen in years. My family isn’t 
very large anymore, so all of them were seated in the front at one table. 

I’m not in the habit of making prepared remarks. But Herb Kelleher, the Founder 
of Southwest Airlines who had received this particular award years earlier, told 
me that for this event I had to have prepared remarks. It was that important. I 
fretted for a week. I really worked on these remarks and was finally satisfied. On 
the night of the awards ceremony, I didn’t even dare have a glass of wine. I sat 
through the big presentation with this award hanging over my head. It felt like it 
weighed about five hundred pounds. Finally, after I was introduced, I went to the 
podium to make my remarks. Unbeknownst to me, my brother had snuck in 
twelve cowbells. As I was about to speak, my whole family stood up and rang 
those cowbells. 

When that happened, my first response—besides getting really choked up—was 
to think: Oh my gosh, now all these people are going to realize that I am nothing 
but a hick from the sticks of Vermont! Then I just lost it. I got so choked up that 
I could not talk, nor could I see the words of my prepared remarks. So I skipped 
my prepared remarks and just talked from my heart, as I am prone to do. I was 
emotional as I explained that the rowdy group with the cowbells was my family. 
Then I told them the significance of the cowbells. 

When I was growing up in Vermont, we didn’t have much of anything, but we 
had a lot of love in our family. We lived on top of a hill in a little house. There 
was really no place to play, so we had to go across to a cemetery that was 
parallel to our road. When it was time for us to come in from playing in the 
cemetery, my Mother would ring an old cowbell. 


Over the years, this foolish cowbell became like an announcement of anything 
that was important in our family. For example, if somebody got an A on their 
report card. Mom would ring the cowbell. Or if we had company coming, my 
Mother would go out and ring the silly cowbell. The people on the street never 
knew what was going on, but when they heard the cowbell, they knew 
something was going on at the Grotty (my maiden name) household! When our 
house burned down, that foolish cowbell was burned to the point that it didn’t 
work. So Mom kept the old cowbell, got another one that worked, and the 
tradition went on. She did this until she died. 

After that awards night. Herb said that my acceptance was the best speech I’d 
ever made. My values showed through. 

K: I wish I had been there. It must have been a hoot. It sounds like Herb 
Kelleher has been an important role model for you, too. 

C: He has, Ken. In the world of work, I couldn’t have had a better teacher, 
coach, or mentor than Herb. At the beginning of my career when I first met 
Herb, he had been at his law firm for ten years and had never had a full-time 
secretary. He just sort of went around and passed out his work, and whoever was 
available typed it. He also had not opened a single file. That was when I knew 
that he really needed me. He literally had two offices at this law firm: one that he 
worked in, and another that had no furniture whatsoever—only files and stacks 
of paper all over the floor. You cannot imagine what a mess it was. So I thought, 
as his executive secretary, I would save him, and I guess you would say the rest 
is history. 

Herb and I are so different. It truly is a miracle that we’ve survived forty-plus 
years of working together, but I think it’s because we’re so different. Herb is 
really brilliant and incredibly visionary. And back then, especially, he would see 
the vision but he wouldn’t have any idea how many steps you had to take to get 
there; he would just want it done. At that time, I was pragmatic and systematic 
and quite organized. So that’s how our team, or partnership, started. 

For many years as Herb’s executive secretary, I was so naive and inexperienced 
that I don’t think I appreciated what he was doing for me when he took me under 
his wing. All Herb ever really wanted to do was practice law. He didn’t want to 
run an airline. It’s just one of those things that evolved and happened. But he had 
a small group of five people (two lawyers, a law clerk, and me), and anything 
that he did, we did. I didn’t know that that was unusual. If he went to 
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clerk. Whatever he did, we did. He always included us. We were all part of the 
team and part of the family. Herb was there to serve us, and we were there to 
serve him. 

“The first word that comes to mind is family. 

You know—you treat your family the way 
you want to be treated; 
you care for them; you respect them. 

And everywhere I go in my travels, 

I see that in Southwest Airlines Employees. ” 

—Southwest Customer Eric Krueger 



^ Stop and Think 

Take a minute to think about the people who have most influenced 
your thinking, behavior, and development as a leader. What did they 
do that impacted you, and where does that show up today in your 
various roles as a leader? Remember that sometimes negative 
influencers can be helpful, too. They model what not to do as a leader. 
Have you had any of those kinds of influencers in your life? 





Servant Leadership Is Love in Action 


K: Colleen, talking about serving, I think you are a Servant Leader. Servant 
Leadership is love in action—and that’s what you and Herb have been 
doing at Southwest for forty years. 

C: I appreciate your calling me a Servant Leader, Ken, but when I mention that 
term to people, they often associate it with soft management. If I were to add 
that Servant Leadership is love in action, they would freak out! Love isn’t a 
word that’s used too often in corporate America. In fact, we’ve received some 
push-back about the very subject of this book. 


^ Stop and Think 

What was your first reaction when you read “Servant Leadership is 
love in action?” Did you think about putting the book down, or were 
you excited to read on? Be honest! 


K: You’re right. Most people don’t think love and leadership go together. 
Therefore, they want to know how we can lead with love. I think life 
constantly presents us with opportunities to choose love and serve one 
another, especially in our roles as leaders. Someone asked my wife, Margie, 
“You have been married to Ken for more than forty-five years. What do 
you think leadership is all about?” Margie nailed it. She said, “Leadership 
is not about love—it is love. It’s loving your mission, it’s loving your 
customers, it’s loving your people, and it’s loving yourself enough to get out 
of the way so other people can be magnificent.” 

C: Ken, you certainly married above yourself. I’m always blown away by 
Margie’s wisdom. Indeed, we have tried to practice what she is saying 
throughout our history. 

Most airline employees won’t proudly confess in social settings that they’re 
airline employees, because people always have an airline story, and it’s usually a 
bad one. But we are really blessed. Nine times out of ten, if we say that we work 
at Southwest, people have a story about us, and it’s a good one. The stories are 
filled with love and exemplify The Golden Rule in action. That makes me really 
proud. Let me tell you one of many memorable Southwest Airlines love stories. 



A few years ago, we lost a much-loved Line Mechanic from Dallas, Roger 
Elliott, to cancer. Traditionally, Southwest has not shipped human remains, but 
we will do it for family members if there’s a special need. So, because it was the 
right thing to do, we made plans to ship Roger’s body from Dallas to his family 
in Detroit. 

On the day Roger’s body was going to be taken home from Love Field, we 
happened to be having a meeting in the downstairs training room at our 
headquarters in Dallas. One of the Mechanics in the room came over to me and 
said, “Colleen, Roger’s plane is leaving in about ten minutes.” He asked me if it 
was okay to leave the meeting for a few minutes to go out and stand at the fence. 

Now, this was during the most brutal heat of the summer—hot enough that I 
usually don’t go outside for ten minutes because I react poorly to heat. But I 
said, “Of course. We’ll all go.” So we did. There were over a hundred of us. 

As luck would have it, there was a huge thunderstorm in Houston, where 
Roger’s plane had to fly to on its way to Detroit. We pushed the plane back in 
Dallas and gave it a military-style salute, which was touching. Then the plane 
was put on a ground hold and it sat, and sat, and sat on the runway. It was so hot 
that one young woman actually fainted and was taken off by ambulance. Yet 
nobody went back inside. I mean, no one. I’ll bet we stood out there for forty 
minutes. We actually missed an entire presentation in the meeting. 

Some of the People standing at that fence didn’t know Roger Elliott at all. In 
fact, some of them had never met the man. But he was one of our own, so when 
a few folks cried and started singing “Amazing Grace,” everyone joined in. I 
received grateful notes from Roger’s relatives who were on the airplane, 
watching us through the windows. They couldn’t hear the words we were 
singing, but they understood right away what was happening, and it deeply 
touched them. They could feel our love. 



Understanding Servant Leadership 


C: That’s what Servant Leadership is all about. So it makes me sad when people 
hear the term Servant Leadership and, as you have said, they think you’re 
talking about la-la land where the inmates are running the prison or trying to 
please everyone. 

K: The problem is that they don’t understand leadership or, more 
importantly. Servant Leadership. They think you can’t lead and serve at the 
same time. Yet you can, if you understand that there are two kinds of 
leadership involved in Servant Leadership: strategic leadership and 
operational leadership. 

Strategic leadership has to do with vision/direction. It’s the leadership part 
of Servant Leadership. The focus for strategic leadership is the “what” that 
ensures everyone is going in the same direction. This is all important 
because: 


Leadership Is About 
Going Somewhere — 

If You And Your People Don’t Know 
Where You Are Going, 

Your Leadership Doesn ’t Matter 


Alice learned this lesson in Alice in Wonderland when she was searching for 
a way out of Wonderland and came to a fork in the road. “Would you tell 
me, please, which way I ought to go from here?” she asked the Cheshire 
Cat. “That depends a good deal on where you want to get to,” the cat said. 
Alice replied that she really did not much care. The smiling cat told her in 
no uncertain terms, “Then it doesn’t matter which way you go.” 

C: We’ve always tried to make sure everyone knows where we are heading. 
Then, of course, we had to make it all happen. 

K: In essence, that’s what operational leadership is about: implementation 
—the “how” of the organization. This is the servant part of Servant 
Leadership. It’s what leaders focus on after everyone is clear on where they 
are going. It includes policies, procedures, systems, and leader behaviors 





that cascade from senior management to frontline employees and make it 
possible for the organization to live according to its vision and values and 
accomplish short-term goals and initiatives. These management practices 
create the environment that employees and customers interact with and 
respond to on a daily basis. 

C: As Julie Andrews sang in The Sound of Music, “Let’s start at the very 
beginning—a very good place to start...” I’d love to hear what you think 
effective strategic leadership involves, Ken. 



The Triple Bottom Line 


K: It’s all about having the right target—the triple bottom line,- a 
compelling vision, and short-term goals and initiatives. 

C: Slow down a minute, Ken. I have a sense of what the triple bottom line is, but 
what does it mean to you? 

K: If you don’t mind, I would love to hear your philosophy first, Colleen. 

C: All right. Our entire philosophy of Leadership is quite simple: Treat your 
People right, and good things will happen. When we talk to our People, we 
proudly draw a pyramid on the chalkboard and tell them: You are at the top of 
the pyramid. You are the most important Person to us. You are our most 
important Customer in terms of priority. Therefore, I am going to spend 80 
percent of my time treating you with Golden Rule behavior and trying to make 
sure that you have an enjoyable work environment where you feel good about 
what you do, about yourself, and about your position within this Company. But 
if I do that, what I want in exchange is for you to do the same thing by offering 
our Passengers—who are our second Customer in terms of priority—the same 
kind of warmth, caring, and fun spirit. If you do that consistently, our Passengers 
will recognize how significantly different this is from the behavior they witness 
at other businesses, and they will come back for more. 

If they come back often enough and become loyal Customers, they will tell 
stories about us to their friends. Then weTl make money, which keeps your job 
secure and pleases our third Customer in terms of priority, which is our 
Shareholder—thus a win-win for all concerned. 


V Stop and Think 

Southwest puts their employees first, their customers second, and their 
shareholders third. How does your top management prioritize these 
three? It might not be as explicit as Southwest, but you know the 
ranking, don’t you? 


K: Colleen, you nailed it. A Servant Leader’s energy is focused on not just 
the financial bottom line, but on three bottom lines: being the employer of 




choice, the provider of choice, and the investment of choice. 

I recently read a wonderful thought from the Dalai Lama.- He said that 
companies are living, complex organisms—not profit-making machines. 
Therefore, profit shouldn’t be the object of a company, but rather a result 
of good work. Just like a person can’t survive for long without food and 
water, a company can’t survive without profits—but no one would ever 
reduce the purpose and significance of human life to only eating and 
drinking. 

Servant Leaders know that financial success is a byproduct of how their 
people and their customers are treated. I think we both believe, don’t we, 
Colleen, that: 


Profit Is the Applause You Get 
For Creating A Motivating 
Environment For Your People 
And Taking Care 
of Your Customers 


C: I certainly do believe that, Ken. In fact, thanks for making the order of 
importance the Southwest Way. I think one of the problems with some leaders in 
business today is that they act like there’s only one reason to be in business—to 
make money. They forget about their people and their customers. 

K: I have a dream that someday there will be a list of "Fortunate 500” 
companies.- Right now. Fortune 500 companies are all about size and 
volume. For a company to be a "Fortunate 500” company, it would not only 
have to be profitable but would also need to have passionate, empowered 
people and loyal customers. If the company missed its numbers one quarter, 
the stock price might fall, but only a few points if its people and customers 
were loyal and loved the company. Companies that should be slammed on 
Wall Street are those that not only perform financially below projections 
but also those whose people are not engaged and whose customers are not 
loyal. 


“I always wanted to work for Southwest Airlines. 
When I started working in the airlines, 
that’s where I wanted to go. 





I had to wait five years to get on with them 
but it was well worth the wait. ” 

—Tom McClane, Phoenix Aircraft Mechanic 


Employer of Choice 

C: I buy what you’re saying, Ken. I think the goal of every company should be 
to be the employer of choice, the provider of choice, and the investment of 
choice. As you know, I think the entire success of a company begins with being 
the employer of choice. So let’s start there. 

K: Being the employer of choice today is challenging. With highly mobile, 
competent workers in demand, employers must find ways to attract and 
keep their best people. Good pay is no longer the only answer. It’s true that 
some competent workers will go elsewhere for a higher wage; however, 
today’s workers generally want more than pay. They seek opportunities 
where they feel that their contributions are valued and rewarded—where 
they are involved and empowered, can develop skills, can see advancement 
opportunities, and can believe they are making a difference. 

C: We’re so proud of our consistently low turnover rate. Combined voluntary 
and involuntary turnover has hovered around 5 percent for the past 25 years, and 
our voluntary turnover rate has always been 3 percent or less. This is truly 
incredible when you realize that turnover for the transportation industry as a 
whole has been in double digits for the last decade, with peaks ranging around 
the 20 percent mark. 

We try in every way to let our Employees know they are important and are 
empowered to make a positive difference on a daily basis. That’s one of the 
reasons why, in our corporate headquarters in Dallas, there is a huge inscription 
on the glass elevator wall in our lobby that says: 


The People of Southwest Airlines 
are the creators of what we have 
become—and of what we will be. 
Our People transformed an idea 
into a legend. 

That legend will continue to grow 
only so long as it is nourished — 





by our People’s indomitable Spirit^ 
boundless energy, immense goodwill, 
and burning desire to excel. 

Our thanks—and our love—to the 
People of Southwest Airlines for 
creating a marvelous Family and 
a wondrous airline! 


K: I know how central that is to your way of thinking, Colleen. That’s why I 
laughed out loud when I saw the sign on your office door that says: 

I can only please one person per day. 

Today is not your day. 

Tomorrow doesn T look good either. 

My wife Margie says I have an unusual sense of humor. I think you might 
have one, too! 

C: We do think it’s very important to always show a healthy sense of humor. 
We’ve told new hires the same thing for years—we want them to take our 
business seriously, but we don’t want them to take themselves too seriously. I 
hope all of our People know how central they are to any success we’ve had. 

We often say that other airlines can copy our business plan from top to bottom, 
but Southwest stands apart from the clones because of our People and how we 
treat them. But I would still wager that if another company somehow managed to 
hire all of our fantastic People, that company might see its best performance but 
still wouldn’t match up to Southwest. 

K: Why? 

C: Because the new employer wouldn’t possess the Southwest Culture—the 
secret sauce, if you will, of our organization. That Culture motivates and sustains 
us. So, for many of us, being part of our Company is not just a vocation—it’s 
truly a mission. I don’t dictate the Culture; none of our Officers do. Rather, it 
stems from the collective personality of our People. And they are what make us 
the provider of choice in the airline industry. 


V Stop and Think 
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to ten (high) scale on being the employer of choice? What can you do 
to improve your score? 


Provider of Choice 

K: It isn’t easy to be the provider of choice in today’s marketplace. 
Competition is fierce as new competitors emerge unexpectedly. Customers 
are more demanding because they have many more options at their 
fingertips. They expect to get what they want when they want it, and they 
want to have it customized to suit their needs. The world has changed in 
such a way that today the buyer, not the seller, is sitting in the driver’s seat. 
These days, nobody has to convince anybody that the customer reigns. 
People are realizing that their organizations will go nowhere without the 
loyalty and commitment of their customers. Companies are motivated to 
change when they discover the new rule: 


Today 

If You Don’t Take Great Care 
Of Your Customers, 
Somebody Else Will. 


C: That’s for sure! So great Customer Service has to be top of mind for all of 
your People. We emphasize that all the time. 1 love the way you and Sheldon 
Bowles challenged us all to create Raving Fans®, not simply satisfied 
customers. - 

K: We think enthusiastic Raving Fan customers make your business a great 
business. Today you can’t be content to simply satisfy customers. Raving 
Fan customers are customers who are so excited about the way you treat 
them that they want to brag about you—they become part of your sales 
force. Let me give you a simple yet powerful example of this, from an 
experience I had personally with your airline. 

What usually happens when you call most airlines to either make or change 
a reservation? You get a recording that says, "All of our agents are busy 
right now, but your business is very important to us, so please stay on the 
line and we will be with you as soon as possible.” Then the music starts. You 
could be on hold for who knows how long, sitting and waiting to talk to a 





human being. Recently, I called Southwest to change a reservation. 
Normally at Southwest, a human being picks up the phone. This time, a 
recording said, "Pm sorry, our Customer Service Agents are all busy right 
now; but at the beep, please leave your name and telephone number, and we 
will call you back within ten minutes.” So that’s what I did. What do you 
think happened a few minutes later? My cell phone rang, and this pleasant 
voice said, 

“Is this Ken Blanchard?” 

I said, “Yes.” 

“Ken, this is Bob from Southwest Airlines. How may I help you?” 

Colleen, Pve never had that experience with any other airline. How did you 
make that happen? 

C: That’s a feature that’s available to all airlines. It’s called virtual queuing. It 
helps us handle our heaviest calling times without lowering our Customer 
Service standard. 

K: Why would Southwest use such a feature when no other airline seems to 
be doing it? 

C: We’re always looking for service capabilities that far exceed those of the 
competition, and that even exceed Customer expectations. Being called back by 
an airline? It was beyond most Customers’ belief. Yet we routinely try to do the 
unexpected so we can then enjoy the growth and good reputation generated by 
Customers like you, Ken, who have spontaneously joined our sales force by 
bragging about us. 

We recognize that the publicity we get from stories our Raving Fan Customers 
share about how our Employees treat them is more valuable and revenue¬ 
generating than advertising. Here are a few examples: 

Our Flight Crews are always thinking of creative ways to make flights 
interesting and fun for our Passengers. I think a lot of them must have colored 
outside the lines when they were children. 


Dear Southwest, 




I want to tell you about an experience I had recently that made me fall in 
love with you guys all over again. I was on Flight 3077 from San Diego to 
Denver when the flight attendant made an unusual announcement. 

“Okay, folks,” he began, “I gotta be honest with you. It’s been a really long 
day for us. To tell you the truth, we’re tired. ” 

A few passengers giggled at that. These Southwest people were funny. 

“Ordinarily,” the flight attendant continued, “this is the part of the flight 
when we announce that we’ll be passing out peanuts and crackers for you 
all to snack on. But as I said, we’re tired. So instead of passing them out, 
we’re going to put them in a big pile up here at the front of the plane. When 
the plane takes off, the peanuts are going to slide down the center aisle. If 
you want some, grab ’em. ” 

There were a few more chuckles from the passengers—including me—as we 
fastened our seatbelts and prepared for take-off. I assumed he was joking. 

I assumed wrong. The flight attendant dumped an ankle-high pile of 
packaged peanuts into the center aisle. Thanks to the law of gravity, when 
the plane took off at a steep angle, those peanuts began sliding toward the 
back of the plane. 

What an icebreaker! Everybody started laughing. People in the aisle seats 
grabbed peanuts and passed them over to passengers who stretched out their 
hands. 

“You thought I was kidding?” the flight attendant asked over the 
loudspeaker. “LOT, ” he deadpanned. 

I only wish I could have videotaped the rest of that flight attendant’s 
performance, because it was better than many of the shows I’d seen at 
comedy clubs. I reached Denver feeling happy and hopeful about the human 
race. That’s a lot of value for one flight, which is why I remain a loyal 
Southwest fan. 

—Customer M. Carroll Lawrence 


We consider it a privilege to acknowledge the service of the brave men and 
women on active duty in our armed forces. It’s the very least we can do. 




Dear Sir/Madam, 


I am writing to comment and gratefully acknowledge the fine service my 
husband and I recently received on one of your planes. 

My husband returned to Norfolk, Virginia, after being deployed in Iraq for 
one year. Our flight home from Baltimore to Long Island was the last leg of 
a long journey for him. This flight became an unforgettable, beautiful 
memory for us both. 

Your employee, a flight attendant named Sandra, took the time and effort to 
not only thank my husband for his service but asked that everyone on the 
plane do the same before exiting by allowing us to get off the plane first. As 
we began to exit, the passengers clapped, thanked, and congratulated us. We 
both began crying during Sandra’s detailed announcement about my 
husband’s service and our life together, and continued crying as we made 
our way up the aisle of the plane. It was such a relief to finally believe that 
someone appreciated the sacrifices we, and our children, had made. 

As touched as we were by what went on inside the plane, we were floored to 
find that your employees on the ground were waiting outside the plane to 
present my husband with a bottle of champagne as well as their thanks. I 
was extremely touched when one of the Southwest employees turned to me to 
say, “Let me also thank you for what must have been a difficult year. ” 

As we entered the gate area, every person waiting at the gate to depart stood 
and applauded the safe return of a man they had never met, based solely on 
the actions taken by Sandra. 

Please extend our greatest appreciation for Sandra’s creation of our 
treasured memory, which will last a lifetime. 


—Customers Deborah and Peter Ellison 

Going out of their way to help a Customer in need is all in a day’s work for our 
People. 


Dear Southwest, 

I am writing to relay my deep appreciation for the care exhibited by one of 
your flight attendant, Dina A. I am an extremely fearful flyer and try to avoid 
it whenever I can. On July 3,1 needed to fly alone to Chicago for a family 





funeral. Dina was the reason I was able to make it! She helped me talk to the 
pilots before we took off, sat with me for parts of the flight, and was a warm, 
supportive, and reassuring presence throughout. She never made me feel 
silly or ashamed of my fear. She was like a dear friend who knew all the 
right things to say. I hope you will pass along my deep gratitude to Dina. I 
will be forever grateful for her kind patience. 

—Amy, a Raving Fan Customer 


As a Mother, I can’t imagine anything more important than knowing my child 
would receive tender loving care if he needed to fly alone. 


Dear Southwest Airlines: 

I’m writing to thank you for the excellent service Southwest has provided our 
family. Our 11-year-old son has traveled several times with you as an 
unaccompanied minor, and it is always uneventful. Recently he once again 
geared up for a flight to grandma’s house. When the second leg of the flight 
was delayed, we got a call from him letting us know. It was a nice touch 
when the pilot came on the phone and let us know the exact situation and 
reason for delay. We were surprised the captain took the time to speak to us 
personally. We instructed our son to eat the snacks we had sent with him 
since dinner would be delayed, and not to get in the crew’s hair while they 
were grounded. 

Imagine our surprise when we later found out that the captain took our son 
to dinner with the rest of the pilots to the airport McDonald’s. For an 11- 
year-old, hanging out with the pilots was really cool! The captain could 
have easily left someone to babysit our son while they got dinner, but by 
including him, it made his day. 

Southwest has once again confirmed that it is a people-oriented, truly 
friendly operation. We will keep coming back. 

—Customers Kristine and Glen Smith and son Nico 


K: Wow! Those are great Raving Fan Customer Service stories. Keeping 
your customers happy is definitely one of the best ways to ensure that the 
cash is flowing. 





V Stop and Think 

Where would you rate your organization or department on a one (low) 
to ten (high) scale in terms of being the provider of choice? Do you 
have any great customer service stories that have become legendary 
around your organization? 


Investment of Choice 

K: That leads me to the third aspect of the triple bottom line—the 
investment of choice—which Southwest certainly has been for the past four 
decades. To me, the financial success of an organization is a function of 
revenue minus expenses. You can become more financially sound either by 
reducing costs or increasing revenues. Let’s look at costs first, because in 
today’s competitive environment, the prize goes to those who can do more 
with less. 

C: Unfortunately, many organizations are deciding that the only way for them to 
manage costs and be financially effective today is to downsize. There’s no doubt 
that some personnel reduction is necessary in large bureaucracies where 
everyone has to have an assistant, and the assistant has to have an assistant. Yet 
downsizing is an energy drain, and it’s by no means the only way to manage 
costs. We started with a pared-down, efficient organization and have stayed that 
way, so downsizing has not been a big issue. 

K: I applaud you for that, Colleen. You also do another thing very well: 

You treat your People as your business partners when it comes to managing 
costs. 

Treating your People as your business partners is particularly important in 
uncertain times. I was blown away when I had the privilege of being at a 
meeting of all of Southwest’s key Leaders during the spell of sky-high gas 
prices in 2008. Gary Kelly, your Chairman, President, and CEO, was open 
with everybody about how this was impacting the financial bottom line, and 
he solicited everyone’s suggestions and help. It appears to me that, to your 
leadership, your People are your business partners. That philosophy 
certainly is not universal throughout corporate America. Why? Because 
most corporate leaders do not believe an important truth that the 
leadership at Southwest practices, which is: 




If You Keep Your People Well Informed 
And Let Them Use Their Brains, 
You’ll Be Amazed At How 
They Can Help Manage Costs 


C: I am proud of the cost-cutting savings that have come from treating our 
People as our business partners. Let me give you some examples. 

One of our Flight Attendants suggested we take our logo off our trash bags, 
which had been color printed—this saved us about $100,000 a year. Our Flight 
Attendants also noticed how many fresh lemons were going to waste on every 
flight because very few Passengers asked for them, so we eliminated lemons and 
have saved a lot of money that way. One of our biggest cost savings occurred 
when some of our Employees, on their own, built the www.southwest.com 
website, which saved hundreds of thousands if not millions of dollars. And an 
extraordinary example of our People helping the Company was during Desert 
Storm, when the cost of fuel was very high. Our Employees came up with a 
program called Fuel from the Heart, whereby they could sign up to have a 
certain amount of money withdrawn from each paycheck to help the Company 
with the cost of fuel. 

K: Great stuff, Colleen—particularly that last one. So the key is to first 
treat your People as your business partners. Then they will trust you and 
want to help the Company manage costs. 

C: We’ve certainly found that to be true over the years. 


V Stop and Think 

In these tough economic times, how have you managed costs? Were 
your people treated as business partners in this area? 


K: Let’s switch gears now. If you listen to your People and make them your 
business partners when it comes to managing costs, Pll bet, if given the 
chance, they can help you with revenues, too. 

C: They sure can. For example, Ken, I know you have been the beneficiary of a 
new Customer initiative called the Business Select Fare, which was an idea 
generated by Southwest Employees. This is focused on Customers who don’t 
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Customers to board, ahead of almost everybody else, along with a few other 
perks. 

K: Like a free drink! Pll bet Business Select has brought in significant new 
revenue for you all. 

C: You’d better believe it. That program has generated mi ll ions of dollars since 
we initiated it. 

We think having our People help generate revenue ideas is so important, we 
formed a Grow Revenue Strategy Team in 2001 that carried on, in a more 
structured way, our tradition of listening to suggestions from Employees. This 
team consisted of individuals from several departments as well as our Executive 
Planning Committee. Over the years they implemented many revenue-generating 
ideas including our Early Bird fare, our Bags Fly Free program, our PAWS (Pets 
Are Welcome on Southwest) program, and our “cashless cabin” policy. 

Although the Grow Revenue Strategy Team doesn’t exist as such today, various 
task forces and special temporary committees have evolved from that Team that 
still listen and react to Employee suggestions. Ideas generated by our People 
over the years have influenced many important decisions ultimately made by our 
Executive Planning Committee. 

So our People really are our business partners when it comes to not only 
managing costs but also increasing revenues. 


V Stop and Think 

What revenue-generating ideas have come from your people in these 
tough times? Do you even think that is their role? Where would you 
rate your organization or department on a one (low) to ten (high) scale 
for being the investment of choice in terms of managing costs and 
increasing revenue? 


K: I think your Bags Fly Free advertising campaign was a stitch. And that 
policy has generated even more Raving Fan Customers. I hear people 
bragging about not having to pay extra for baggage on your flights. 


Southwest certainly covers all the bases of the triple bottom line: employer 
of choice, provider of choice, and investment of choice. 





V Stop and Think 

Of the three aspects of the triple bottom line, which is your greatest 
strength and where do you need the most improvement in your 
department or organization? Do you sometimes overemphasize the 
financial side to the detriment of your people and your customers? 



Making Unions Your Business Partners 


K: Colleen, I think what drives your success with the triple bottom line is 
your unwavering desire to treat your People as your business partners in 
every way. 

C: There is no doubt about that in my mind. Without our People, we would 
never be able to create Raving Fan Customers or be sound financially. 

K: Talking about treating your People like business partners, Colleen, a lot 
of folks don’t realize that more than 80 percent of the People in your 
workforce are in unions. Most companies with unions wouldn’t look at 
those People as their business partners but rather as adversaries. 

C: That’s the genius of Herb. When the first group of Employees had an 
opportunity to vote on whether they wanted to be part of a union, Herb told 
them, “I think unions are great, as long as we still sit on the same side of the 
table. I don’t want, and I don’t think you would want, a union whose leaders 
want to sit on the other side of the table.” So our union folks participate in 
everything we do; their Leaders are involved in all major decision making. As 
business partners, we are on the same side of the table. 

K: That’s fabulous, Colleen. It’s sad that there’s so much win/lose in union 
and management relations in this country, not only in business but also in 
education. 


^ Stop and Think 

If you have any unions in your organization, what are the 
union/management relations? If hostile, how can those relationships 
be improved? Getting people on the same side of the table is really 
important. 




Citizen of Choice 


K: Colleen, Pve often thought we should add a fourth aspect to this triple 
bottom line—citizen of choice. This is all about social responsibility. Pll bet 
you all do well there, too. 

C: I think we do. We are not only concerned about our People, our Customers, 
and our financial well-being, but also about how we give back to the community. 
We have always encouraged our People to be active in their communities. We 
want them each to be the citizen of choice. 

Working at our Company is what our Employees do, but it’s not who they are. 
They are altruistic People with huge hearts and a deep passion for making a 
positive difference where they live and work. 

To celebrate the countless acts of kindness demonstrated by our People, the 
Volunteers of LUV Award was created. Following are a few of 2009’s award 
recipients: Jennifer Jauregui-Burklow, Burbank Operations Agent, who works 
with the USO helping soldiers who are both leaving for and returning from 
deployment; Christal Campbell, Phoenix Center Support Leader, who spent a 
week’s vacation as a camp counselor at Camp Courage, a camp for young burn 
survivors; Kevin Golding, Nashville Operations Agent, who is a Big Brother to 
a twelve-year-old fatherless boy; Jadira Simmons, Phoenix Provisioning Agent, 
who coordinated a drive to supply 200 filled school backpacks to children in 
need; Coetta Smith, San Antonio Center Customer Rep, who prepares and 
delivers meals to senior citizens every week; and Pat Rodriguez, Technology 
Sr. Analyst, who works with three different animal welfare agencies to find 
adoptive homes for stray pets. 

This is a small example of how our Employees are just as committed to 
community service as they are to Customer Service. 


V Stop and Think 

Is community service and being a citizen of choice important to you 
and your organization? How would a focus on this help improve the 
performance of your organization? 




A Compelling Vision 


K: Maybe we ought to add citizen of choice to our criteria for being a 
"Fortunate 500” company. 

C: Good idea, Ken. Let me circle back to another aspect about having the right 
target or vision/direction that you mentioned: a compelling vision. I think I know 
what you mean by that, but tell me more. 

K: This is a really important concept that many companies miss. To me, 
having some clarity about a compelling vision is crucial. Two of my 
colleagues—Jesse Stoner, who has been studying the impact of vision on 
organizational effectiveness for almost three decades, and Drea Zigarmi, 
our Director of Research and Development—identified three key elements 
of a compelling vision^—one that would inspire people and provide 
direction: 

• Significant purpose —What business are you in? 

• A picture of the future —What will the future look like if you are 
successful? 

• Clear values —What guides your behavior and decisions on a daily 
basis? 

To us: 


A Compelling Vision Tells You 
Who You Are 
(Your Purpose), 

Where You Are Going 
(Your Picture of the Future), 
And What Will Guide Your Journey 
(Your Values) 


A Significant Purpose 

K: Without a significant purpose, leaders in organizations focus on their 
own agenda and personal enrichment. Employee loyalty and passion often 
go out the window as the point of work becomes simply to get as much as 




you can for as little effort as possible.- 

C: I think a higher purpose is something that takes precedence over any short¬ 
term goal like profit. 

K: It sure does. A significant purpose is your organization’s real reason for 
existence. It answers the question "Why?” rather than just explaining what 
you do. It’s what permits you to have a both/ and philosophy toward people 
and results. When that happens, the development of people—both 
employees and customers—is of equal importance to performance. In other 
words, it clarifies, from the viewpoint of your people and your customers, 
what business you are really in and where they fit into the equation. 

Most companies either don’t have a purpose statement or the one they have 
is way too complicated. A while back, I worked with a large bank. When I 
got in front of all the key managers, I said, "I certainly appreciate your 
sending me your purpose statement. Ever since I got it, I have slept much 
better. I put it next to my bed in case I woke up in the middle of the night. If 
that happened, I would just read your purpose statement and it would put 
me right back to sleep.” 

They all laughed because their purpose/mission statement rambled on and 
on. I felt it couldn’t motivate a flea. 

I told them if I were a customer of their bank, I would hope they were in the 
peace of mind business. If I gave them money, I would like to have the peace 
of mind that they would take care of my money and even grow it. I asked 
them whether they would rather be in the financial services business or in 
the peace of mind business. The advantage of being in the peace of mind 
business is that everybody—both employees and customers—understands 
what that means. For example, if a teller is rude to a customer, how is that 
helping that customer’s peace of mind? 

Colleen, what is the significant purpose at Southwest? What business are 
you in? 

C: We’re in the Customer Service business—we just happen to provide airline 
transportation. It’s that simple. But it focuses all the energy of our People on 
taking care of our Customers. We have never purported to be all things for all 
people. We have always been very clear that if people will agree to purchase our 
services, we will attempt to give them an exemplary return on their investment. 


That is, we will do our best to assure they have a safe, on-time flight, for a 
reasonable price, with as little stress as possible, in a caring environment. 


^ Stop and Think 

What business is your company or department in? Does everyone 
know it? 


A Picture of the Future 

K: The second element of a compelling vision is having a picture of the 
future. This picture of the end result should not be abstract. It should be a 
mental image you can actually see. For instance, at Disney theme parks, 
since they are in the happiness business, their picture of the future is that all 
guests should have a bigger smile on their face leaving the park than they 
had when they entered three, six, nine, or twelve hours before. 

Colleen, what’s the picture of the future at Southwest? 

C: Our picture of the future is that every American has the “Freedom to Fly”—to 
be with friends, business associates, or relatives on happy occasions as well as 
sad ones. To make that happen, we want to keep our costs low (resulting in low 
fares) while maintaining an efficient, reliable way to fly. We also want people to 
enjoy flying, so we want to keep our spirits high (warm, friendly, and fun- 
spirited Employees), which all amounts to Legendary Customer Service. 

When we were just starting out, we wanted to “democratize the skies.” To 
understand that statement, you have to realize that back in 1971 when we put our 
first plane in the air, generally speaking, only rich people flew for pleasure. 

There were few women in business, so flying was done mostly by businessmen 
traveling on expense accounts. Our vision was that we would turn the status quo 
totally upside-down so that all people would be able to afford to fly for both 
business and pleasure. We wanted to convince the public that flying was not just 
for the elite. 

K: In many ways, that’s similar to the vision Bill Gates originally had for 
the computer industry. He wanted a computer on every desk and in every 
home, not just a select few. 


C: I never thought about that, Ken. I guess Bill Gates wanted to democratize the 



computer industry! 


^ Stop and Think 

Does everyone in your organization or department know what will 
happen if you do a great job living your purpose? How clear is your 
picture of the future? 


“It started with Herb and Colleen... 
and Gary Kelly now—they care for their Employees. 

They genuinely care for us. 

And so we think it’s our duty to care for others, too. 
That’s why we like our Customers and we like to give 
back. So as long as we have that Culture, I think that’s 
what makes us unique. ” 

—Alex Ponzio, Dallas Captain 


One final point regarding our delivery of Customer Service is a simple fact that 
most organizations do not seem to understand: There should be no difference 
whatsoever between your principles and values when delivering internal 
Customer Service versus external Customer Service. The Golden Rule applies 
there too, for goodness’ sake! 

K: You are so right. Some of the worst customer service can occur 
internally—within an organization itself. In many companies, if you call 
another department you think you’re talking to an adversary. This can 
happen not only at work, but also at home. The sad reality is that most 
people treat folks they work with or love worse than they treat customers or 
total strangers. Suppose you had a party at your house and new neighbors 
came. Just after they leave, you notice that the man left his hat and you run 
out into street to hail him down. When you hand him his hat, would you say, 
“You idiot! If your head weren’t screwed on, it would fall off!” Of course 
not. You’d say, “I’m glad I caught you. Here’s your hat. Great to see you.” 
And yet, we hear mothers shouting awful things at their kids when they’ve 
left their lunch behind. So yes, Colleen, internal customer service should be 
Legendary Service, too. 






V Stop and Think 

This is an important point. How is your internal customer service? 
Does it compare to your external customer service? 


Clear Values 

C: I guess it comes down to your values. 

K: You got it. In fact, that’s the third and final element of a compelling 
vision: having clear, guiding values. I know this is another one of your 
strengths at Southwest. Why? Because high-performing organizations have 
values they actually live by—something most organizations don’t have. 

Most organizations that do have values have too many—eight, ten, or 
twelve. They’re for God, mother, and country, and everything else in 
between. In this case, more is not better. We have found that people can’t 
focus on more than three or four values, if those values are to guide their 
behavior.- We also found that organizations must prioritize values for them 
to be effective. Why? Because life is about value conflicts. When these 
conflicts arise, people need to know which value they should focus on. 

C: We’re on the same page there, Ken. The highest priority for all of our 
Employees is safety, which we never compromise. Beyond that, we have 
identified three key values: Warrior Spirit, Servant’s Heart, and FunLUVing 
Attitude. 

K: Warrior Spirit sounds like you want fighters and battlers! 

C: That’s not what we mean by Warrior Spirit. Basically, it means that you have 
to have a fighting spirit to be successful. You want to be the best, work hard, be 
courageous, display a sense of urgency, persevere, and innovate. You want to be 
a winner. People don’t want to work for a loser. You want to win at what you set 
out to do. 

K: So it’s a strong competitive spirit, but not in a warlike way. 

C: That’s right. It’s similar to one of the two character traits that Jim Collins, in 
his book Good to Great,— used to describe great leaders: will, or resolve. It’s the 
determination to follow through on a vision, mission, or goal. The focus is on 
giving your all to get the best result so everyone wins—your People, your 



Customers, your owners, and the communities in which you serve. We think 
there’s nothing wrong with wanting to be the best at what you do. 


“Ifyou’re willing to give 100percent, 
this Company will always give you 
100 percent back. ” 

—Don Digregorio, Houston Ramp Supervisor 


K: I would venture a guess that’s what has made Southwest successful for 
almost four decades: Your people are true Warriors. They work hard and 
play hard. They work and fight to win. 

C: We think that if in the beginning we had just been left alone by those big guys 
out there—the other airlines—we probably would have been out of business in 
two years. But we knew we had to fight to succeed and win. 

Another reason we need People with Warrior Spirit is because we hire leanly— 
we don’t want to furlough People. As a result, when we hire People, we’re 
hoping to have them for life. Although we work lean at every level, due to our 
Warrior Spirit we have always been extremely productive. 

The way we turn a plane is an example of our Warrior Spirit. With the 
understanding that safety is paramount, we work constantly to improve 
efficiency. You see, we make money when planes are in the air. So we went to 
our Dispatchers and Operational People and said, “We have to turn these 
airplanes in ten to fifteen minutes.” And they said, “It’s impossible.” And we 
said, “It’s not. You just have to have the mindset to do it.” 

Today, though we no longer have ten-minute turns, we still turn our planes faster 
than the other guys by far. Our vision in turning around a flight is to make it look 
like an Indianapolis 500 pit stop. When you pull into a gate and you’re looking 
out the window, you will see our People gathered around, perched and ready to 
help turn that flight. If you fly on another airline, even when you go into their 
hub, you don’t see that occur. It’s fascinating to watch, and it’s a mindset. 

There’s a real team Warrior Spirit there. Everybody knows that everyone has an 
important role in that turnaround. 


“I think it’s easy when the weather is good, 
the airplane’s running on time — 






anybody can look good in that environment. 

It’s when the weather goes bad, 
we’ve had a mechanical (failure), 
we’ve had a security breach—those types of issues. 
That’s when you really tell the mettle of an airline. ” 

—Rod Jones, Phoenix Captain 


K: Tell me about your second value: a Servant’s Heart. To me, that’s the 
core of knowing how to lead with love. 

C: Absolutely. When we interview, hire, and promote, we’re looking for People 
who are Servant Leaders—no matter what title or position they are going to 
hold, they have to want to serve. They need to have a Servant’s Heart—a passion 
for serving others. We want all of our Employees to follow The Golden Rule, 
adhere to our basic principles, treat others with respect, put others first, be 
egalitarian, demonstrate Proactive Customer Service, and embrace the Southwest 
Airlines family. 

I just love the kinds of things that result from this philosophy. I get calls from 
Passengers all the time who say things like, “I haven’t seen Carroll Herzog (who 
is a Customer Service Agent for us in Houston) at Gate 41 for a couple of weeks; 
is something wrong?” Most companies don’t have that happen. And we see it 
often. Or Carroll Herzog, the Customer Service Agent, will call and be in tears 
because she just read that one of her favorite Customers had a heart attack, is 
retiring, or whatever, and she wants to do something special for him or her. 


“Colleen always says, 

‘Follow The Golden Rule, 
learn from your mistakes, 
and listen to your heart. ’ ” 

—Tammy Romo, Senior Vice President Planning 


Our Passengers may not know all our names, but they know our faces, and 
they’re not just conducting a business transaction with us—it’s more personal 
than that. And that’s what pays off. It’s tangible in the sense that you can see it, 
but it’s hard to quantify. But I know in my heart that it’s huge. And I know in 
my heart that most companies are not lucky enough to have that kind of daily 
experience. Why? Because our People enjoy what they do, and they pass that joy 






onto our Customers. 


I can’t tell you how many letters we have received over the years from senior 
leaders of other companies who say, “I’ve tried to find the flaw; I’ve asked your 
people why they enjoy working at Southwest or to tell me what they don’t like, 
and they’ll always go back to the way you treat them and respect them and the 
way they trust your word and trust you.” These letters always say, “1 wish my 
people would talk about me that way.” 

K: Why do you get that reaction? 

C: Because our People know that they can expect us to always treat them with 
respect. They know we think they are our most important resource. In contrast to 
the often repeated phrase, “The customer is always right,” we recognize that 
there are times when the Customer is not right. 

When Herb first made that statement many years ago and it appeared in a well- 
known publication, we received literally thousands of letters from people who 
thought it was a terrible statement to make for a Customer-oriented Company 
like ours. To flesh out this thought a bit, let me explain. We will not tolerate an 
Employee’s physical or verbal abuse by a Customer, and we will back the 
Employee completely if we see this happening. 1 think it’s important for our 
People to know we’re on their side. At the same time, if our investigation shows 
that we were in the wrong, we will offer our profound apologies and make 
amends for our wrongdoings. 

All of our Leaders try to model Servant Leadership. Herb led the way, clearly, 
although 1 don’t think he even knew what the expression Servant Leadership 
meant until we told him. And to be honest with you, neither did 1, until my 
friend Ann McGee-Cooper introduced me to the book Robert K. Greenleaf: A 
Life of Servant Leadership by Don Prick.— 

But, while our recognition of the term Servant Leadership might have come late, 
for almost four decades Herb and 1 have said that our purpose in life as Senior 
Leaders with Southwest Airlines is to support our People. To me, that’s what 
Servant Leadership is all about. 

K: Colleen, with your emphasis on Customer Service and The Golden Rule, 
ril bet you tell your People, "Don’t ever ask anyone to do something that 
you wouldn’t be willing to do right along with them.” 
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down on every project and work with them, but it does mean you’re not above 
doing just that. 

One of the most influential things that ever happened to me illustrates this. It 
occurred when I was a young secretary working with Herb. We had a mailer that 
had to get out, and everything that could go wrong with it went wrong. It had to 
be in the mail the next day. Well, the day before, the copy machine broke down 
and the postage was somehow wrong. So, all of these envelopes that had been 
stuffed had to be retyped, and this was not when you could just push a button 
and it would happen. You did it all yourself, manually. So it was about eight 
o’clock at night, the night they had to be postmarked, and we had to start all over 
again. 

Herb sat right there with me until four o’clock in the morning, on the floor, 
licking envelopes and putting stamps on envelopes, because we didn’t have a 
postage machine. I’ll never forget it. My gosh. And he could have even thought 
that it was my fault that the mailing had gone wrong. But he didn’t. He just 
jumped right in there with me. That was a really valuable lesson for me, so I’ve 
always tried to remember it and emulate it. 


“We’re all in it together. 

No one’s job is too important that they 
can’t pick up trash on the airplane. 

The Pilots come back and help us 
pick up trash during our quick turns. 
Everyone’s pitching in and helping each other. ” 

—Candace Boyd, Dallas Flight Attendant 


Just like Herb modeled for me, we want all decisions to be made from a 
Servant’s Heart. When a person joins our Company, if we outline for them what 
our mission, values, and expectations are, in my mind they’re making a pact and 
they’re agreeing that they’re going to follow that way of life. If they decide not 
to do this, we have two choices. The first is to give them a loving reprimand for 
not living up to our expectations. That’s tough love. If that works, they are 
forgiven and they are back on the Team. If it doesn’t, our second choice kicks in: 
career planning. We let them pursue their career someplace else. This doesn’t 
mean they’re bad people. It simply means that they no longer want to go where 
we are leading them and be a part of Southwest Airlines. 





K: Garry Ridge, President of WD-40 Company,— has a wonderful way of 
describing this process: 


When People Don’t Fit 
Your Company’s Culture, 
“Share Them With The Competition. ” 


C: That’s the ultimate in tough love, but I agree with that approach. If you let 
someone remain in your Company who doesn’t buy into the Culture, it will 
create problems. 

K: That’s for sure. One of the important things Pve learned over the years 
is that behavior is controlled by its consequences. If people thumb their nose 
at something you think is important, like your culture, and they don’t get 
treated any differently than your best citizens, after a while people will 
begin to think that all the things you have been saying are important are 
just words—lip service. 


^ Stop and Think 

Are people who don’t live your values tolerated in your organization? 
If so, what has been the impact? If not, how are they dealt with? 


C: That’s one of the things I really like about Garry Ridge. He’s not afraid to 
take a strong stand to protect his company’s culture. He’s also a fun-loving 
Aussie. That leads me to our third value, which is a FunLUVing Attitude. 

K: That’s another unusual value for corporate America. 

C: I can’t tell you how hard we worked on the proper descriptive we wanted to 
use. We ended up with “FunLUVing” to highlight our LUV symbol on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Basically, a FunLUVing Attitude means just that: We want to enjoy our work 
life as much as we do our home life. We want to show each other and our valued 
Customers that we care about them, and we want them to feel like extended 
family members while they are in our presence. We have fun, we don’t take 
ourselves too seriously, we maintain perspective, we celebrate successes, we 
enjoy work, and we are passionate Team players. 






Now, we’ve been laughed at, we’ve been scoffed at, and we’ve been ridiculed 
for all of that; but I’ll tell you, it works. You have to know your audience, and 
you have to be respectful of others. But having fun is part of our Culture. Our 
People are truly known for their sense of humor. The only time we’ve ever had a 
problem with that was right after 9/11, because it was such a tragedy for the 
whole nation, and humor wasn’t appropriate then. So we toned things down for a 
while. 

K: How do you find People with a good sense of humor? 

C: We actually test for a sense of humor when we hire People. That’s part of our 
application process. The first time Herb told our VP of People, which is our 
human resources area, that we wanted her to test for a sense of humor, she said, 
“Well, how the heck am I gonna do that? Should I put a whoopee cushion in 
their seat and see if they laugh?” 

Actually, it’s really easy to see if People have a sense of humor. It just takes 
your eyes and ears and observation. When we do group interviews as part of the 
hiring process, we might ask the group a question such as “How did you use 
humor to extricate yourself from an embarrassing situation?” Not only do we 
listen carefully to each applicant’s response, we also like to watch the faces of 
the candidates who are not speaking and observe how they react to the 
interviewee’s answer. 

When we tell new recruits about Southwest during the orientation process, we 
give them a lot of history. We give them our legacy. We are great storytellers. 
Herb is probably the best storyteller I’ve ever met. I’m not as good as he is, but I 
learn every time he tells us stories. He has taught us to laugh at ourselves—to 
not take ourselves too seriously. We take our business seriously, but not 
ourselves, and we want our People to be that way, too. 


“When I first started with the Company, 
everyone said, ‘Hey, have fun, have fun. ’ 

The People who interviewed me — everybody — 
would say, ‘Have fun. Be yourself Have fun. ’ 

And so, when I got on board, I just started having fun. 
I just have a smile on my face, and it seems to rub 
off on people.” 

—Olander Coleman, Oakland Customer Service Agent 




K: Your FunLUVing Attitude comes across every day to your Customers. I 
just laughed out loud one time when, after landing, I heard one of your 
Flight Attendants get on the microphone and say, "As we are taxiing, please 
keep your seat belts on. If you do stand up, we are going to send Bruno, our 
bag crusher, to the baggage claim area, and you’re not going to like the 
condition of your bag.” 

I also love to hear the story that my friend, the great management author 
and speaker Patrick Lencioni, tells about your FunLUVing Attitude:— 
"You know something is a core value for a company if the people take it too 
far and create a problem, but the leaders are okay with it.” He goes on to 
relate that someone wrote to Southwest and said, "Pm a long-time 
customer, and I don’t like the fact that you make jokes during the safety 
announcement part of the flight.” 

Now, most companies would write back and say something like, "We value 
you as a customer. Please trust that we care about your safety. Here’s a free 
flight coupon, and we’ll talk to the flight attendants and correct the 
problem.” And then they would send out an e-mail to tell their people that 
the humor and fun thing is good, but they need to tone it down. 

When Patrick tells the story, at this point he always gets a big smile on his 
face when he says, "But not Southwest. No. They sent the customer a note 
that said, ‘We will miss you.’ That’s when you know it’s a core value—‘We 
will miss you.’” 

C: I love to hear Pat tell that story too, although it’s not entirely true. The 
Customer he was talking about was not only complaining about our behavior 
during safety announcements, but about everything. This person wasn’t a happy 
camper. That’s what motivated us to say, “We’ll miss you.” 

K: That’s interesting. Once you become legendary in your service, your 
Customers and fans often exaggerate or even fabricate stories. I’ve never 
forgotten a great Nordstrom story. As you know, this great retailer has a 
reputation of taking anything back from a customer and reimbursing them 
with no questions asked. A popular story was that a customer brought back 
a pair of snow tires, and Nordstrom took them back even though they don’t 
sell tires. That story became legendary, and in talking to Jim Nordstrom, 
one of the founders, years later, he laughed about that story. He said for a 
time they actually did sell snow tires in one store in Alaska, and that was 


where the customer returned the tires. That little detail was left out of the 
story by customers who spread it all over the country. 

C: Whether Pat’s story was exactly true or not, it does highlight how central fun 
is to our corporate culture. For example, I’ll never forget when Tonda Montague, 
one of the original members of our Corporate Culture Committee, said to me, “I 
learned in the first few months of employment here not to schedule my vacation 
without checking the calendar, because there are certain days you don’t want to 
miss being here—it’s just too much fun.” One of the days she was talking about 
was Halloween. We dress up in crazy outfits and have a lot of fun. 

K: So you folks are real party animals! 

C: Yes! But fun doesn’t always have to mean parties with all the trimmings— 
although we do have a few of those every year—we call them Spirit Parties. Fun 
means we enjoy and celebrate life and each other in a laid-back, down-to-earth 
environment that is welcoming, warm, and enjoyable. It means we celebrate 
everything—both small and big victories and successes. It means we make a big 
deal out of the folks who “Live the Southwest Way,” which means they display 
a Warrior Spirit, a Servant’s Heart, and a FunLUVing Attitude on a daily basis. 
Sometimes we do this through special recognition events; sometimes with 
informal, spontaneous recognition ceremonies; sometimes with written 
celebratory congratulations in our newsletters; and sometimes with more formal 
awards. Our Annual Awards Banquet could give the annual Academy Awards 
ceremony a good run for its money! 

We have picnics and barbeques and tailgate parties. We hold fundraising events 
for Employees down on their luck. We have all kinds of contests. We give 
showers for weddings and first births, and we throw retirement parties. We 
compete in many activities in which we give silly awards. We sponsor 
bowlathons, golf tournaments, baseball and softball tournaments, and ski trips. 
We have perfect attendance celebrations, and we give Winning Spirit Awards. 
We have a gazillion Employee recognition programs. 

K: Why is a FunLUVing Attitude such a high value for you all, and worth 
sustaining? 

C: Early in our history we occasionally flew on “the other guys,” and we saw 
that there were no smiles, no warmth, and no enjoyment. It was all very robotic. 
Well, Herb can’t be robotic, so we decided that we were going to have fun be an 



extremely important word at our Company. I think a number of companies try to 
do that today, but back then nobody was doing it. We decided fun was going to 
be a word we used a lot. 

We made a decision that we didn’t have to be stodgy or stuffy to be a successful 
business. It sounds kind of funny today, maybe, but when we first started talking 
to new hires, we didn’t even want to use the word professional. Why? Because 
in the 1970s we thought that word denoted a “stiffness” that we didn’t want. We 
wanted some light irreverence. We wanted some spirited fun. And—I hesitate to 
say the next thing just because of the generally uptight demeanor in today’s 
social environment—we also wanted to be sexy. We thought the airline business 
could be, and should be, sexy. Now, I don’t want to go down this trail too far, 
but the truth of the matter is that that was what Texas was all about at that time. 
So we did have girls wearing hot pants and go-go boots, and our first ad for 
Flight Attendants had the heading “We’re looking for Raquel Welch lookalikes.” 
What we were doing, of course, was getting the personalities that we needed and 
wanted for 1971, when the only people who were flying were Texas 
businessmen. Women weren’t flying. So we knew our audience, and we went 
after them. 

We stayed in those outfits about five years too long. I got the distinct pleasure of 
going in, with the head of our Flight Attendant union at the time, to tell Herb we 
were not going to wear those clothes anymore! That was a fun experience in and 
of itself. Herb knew we were right, but he never wanted to drop the fun from our 
way of doing business. What convinced him was his empathy: We told him the 
uniforms, selected by a prior CEO, were an embarrassment to wear in the early 
1980s. So from that point on, our fun became more focused on our People and 
how they treated our Customers, rather than on what our People were wearing. 

K: Colleen, it sounds to me like your culture, driven by your guiding values 
—a Warrior Spirit, a Servant’s Heart, and a FunLUVing Attitude— 
permeates every aspect of your Company. 

C: It is our essence, our DNA, our past, our present, and our future. Although 
these values are not officially rank-ordered, probably in practice they actually 
are. As I mentioned, safety is first. Then our next priority is getting the job done, 
and done well, for our Customers. That is driven by our Warrior Spirit. Yet we 
don’t want to give our all without a Servant’s Heart, expressed with a 
FunLUVing Attitude. 



“In my view, when a brand understands that mission, 
core values, and stakeholder engagement (especially 
employees) are the essence of the brand, then that 
brand becomes sustainable. 

Southwest Airlines sets the standard.” 

—Rex Whisman, Brand Champions Blog 


K: You all really nail the triple bottom line—or maybe I should say the 
quadruple bottom line—and have a compelling vision that is communicated 
throughout the organization. Strategic leadership is rounded out with short¬ 
term goals and initiatives that tell your People what you want them to focus 
on right now. But now those things take on more meaning because they are 
tied to a bigger picture. 

C: Sure, we have annual goals and initiatives that we want our People to focus 
on. But the big picture is what we want them also to focus on all the time—our 
compelling vision and the quadruple bottom line. 


^ Stop and Think 

Do you have a few well-established values for your organization or 
department that guide everyone’s behavior? If not, that would be 
important to establish once everyone knows what business you are in 
(your purpose) and where you are going (your picture of the future). 
Name a leader in any industry and they each have a compelling 
vision: Disney in entertainment, Nordstrom in retail, Chick-fil-A in 
quick-service restaurants, Ritz-Carlton in hospitality, Wegman’s in the 
grocery business, WD-40 in the “squeak and clean” business, Synovus 
in financial services and, of course. Southwest Airlines in the airline 
business. 




What Makes Servant Leadership Work? 


K: Amen! Now let’s see if we can put this all together. As we said, vision and 
direction are the leadership part of Servant Leadership. In establishing 
where you are going, the traditional pyramidal hierarchy is alive and well. 
That doesn’t mean that top managers—I mean leaders—don’t involve 
others in crafting this direction, but the responsibility for vision and 
direction falls to the hierarchical leadership. Kids look to their parents, 
players look to their coaches, and people look to their organizational leaders 
for direction. Max De Free, legendary former chairman of Herman Miller 
and author of Leadership Is an Art, compared this strategic role to that of a 
third-grade teacher who keeps repeating the basics: "When it comes to 
vision, values, and direction, you have to say it over and over and over again 
until people get it right, right, right!”— 

In a traditional organization, for the operational, or servant, aspect of 
Servant Leadership, hierarchical leaders are once again thought of as 
having sole responsibility, and people throughout the organization are 
taught to be responsive to their boss. "Boss watching” becomes a popular 
sport, and people are promoted based on their upward-influencing skills. 
That activity doesn’t do much for accomplishing the strategic 
vision/direction. All people try to do is protect themselves, rather than move 
the organization in the desired direction. 

Servant Leaders, on the other hand, feel their role is to help people achieve 
their goals. To do that, the traditional pyramid hierarchy is theoretically 
turned upside down so that the frontline people, who are closest to the 
customers, are at the top. Now they are responsible—able to respond—to 
the needs of the customers. In this scenario, leaders serve and are 
responsive to people’s needs, training and developing them to soar like 
eagles so they can accomplish established goals and live according to the 
vision and values. 


CUSTOMERS 


RESPONSIBLE 



RESPONSIVE 

The Servant Aspect of Servant Leadership 


C: When it comes to the servant aspect of Servant Leadership, Herb was my role 
model. He had no trouble philosophically inverting the traditional pyramidal 
hierarchy. To him, once everybody knew where we were going, what we wanted 
to accomplish, and what our values were, he always worked for our People and 
our Customers. 

Let me tell you a story I heard from one of our Officers. He said that the best 
example of a Servant’s Heart was watching Herb at one of our Spirit parties. 
Spirit parties are held two or three times a year, and we often change the location 
so that as many Employees as possible can attend at least one of them every 
couple of years. We try to hold them at fun locations where everybody has lots 
of space to move around and visit. We have held these parties at places like 
amusement parks, aviation hangars, and Navy ships, and we offer food, beer, 
wine, and usually some kind of entertainment. This particular party was being 
held in Phoenix when this Officer was a relatively new Leader at Southwest. He 
happened to be standing near the doorway when Herb entered the room. He’d 
heard about what a “rock star” Herb was with our People, but he still marveled 
over what he saw. 

He watched Herb talking to a Mechanic in worker’s clothes who had Herb’s full 
attention for at least fifteen minutes—even though there were literally hundreds 
of People circling Herb for his attention. What he noticed the most was that Herb 
never looked over the guy’s shoulder to see who else might be there, and he 
never diverted his eyes—or his physical touch—from this man while they were 
talking. Herb was courteous to everyone else who was trying to shove the guy 
out of his space so that they could fill it, but he gave this man his time. It was 









clear to this new Leader that Herb had no hierarchical concerns. At that moment 
in time, Herb was completely interested in what the Mechanic was trying to tell 
him. That had a profound impact on this new Leader, and he remembers it to this 
day. He has been with us close to twenty years now. 

K: Most organizations don’t have Leaders with Servants’ Hearts like you. 
Herb, and Gary. That’s why, as I implied earlier, the traditional pyramid 
for operational leadership is kept alive and well, serving the hierarchy first 
and leaving customers uncared for at the bottom. All the energy in the 
organization moves up the hierarchy as people try to please and be 
responsive to their bosses, instead of focusing their energy on meeting the 
needs of their customers. Now bureaucracy rules and policies and 
procedures carry the day. This leaves unprepared and uncommitted 
customer contact people to quack like ducks rather than soar like eagles. 

C: I just love the duck and eagle analogy you talk about all the time. 

K: I first heard about ducks and eagles from Wayne Dyer, the great 
personal growth teacher.— He said years ago that these words describe two 
kinds of people. Ducks act like victims and go, "Quack! Quack! Quack!” 
Eagles, on the other hand, take the initiative and soar above the crowd. As a 
customer, you can always identify a self-serving bureaucracy when you 
have a problem and are confronted by ducks who quack; "It’s our policy! 
Quack! Quack! Quack! I didn’t make the rules! Quack! Quack! Quack! I 
just work here! Quack! Quack! Quack! Do you want to talk to my 
supervisor? Quack! Quack! Quack!” 

C: I’ve certainly been interested in being a “duck buster” for a long time. I want 
our People to soar like eagles, not quack like ducks. 

K: I know most of your People are eagles. Let me reiterate a story I’ve told 
you before, Colleen. 

A number of years ago, I was heading to the airport for a trip that would 
take me to four different cities during the week. As I approached the 
airport, I realized that I had forgotten my driver’s license and didn’t have 
my passport, either. Not having time to go back home to get them and still 
make the flight, I had to be creative. 

Only one of my books, Everyone*s a Coach, which I wrote with the 
legendary football coach of the Miami Dolphins, Don Shula, has my picture 


on the cover.— So when I got to the airport, I ran into the bookstore; 
luckily, they had a copy of that book. Fortunately, the airline I was flying on 
was Southwest. As I was checking my bag at the curb, the Skycap asked to 
see my identification. I said, "I feel bad. I don’t have my driver’s license or 
passport. But will this do?” and I showed him the cover of the book. The 
Southwest Employee shouted, "This man knows Don Shula! Put him in first 
class!” (Of course, you don’t have a first class section and didn’t have 
Business Select yet.) Everybody out by the curb checkin started to high-five 
me. I was like a hero. Then one of the older Skycaps said, "Why don’t I go 
in the terminal with you? I know the folks at Security. I think I can get you 
through.” And that’s exactly what he did. 

The next airline I had to go to, before I could have my license sent overnight 
to me, was a duck pond. The baggage handler at curbside checkin looked at 
my picture on the front of the book and said, "You’ve got to be kidding me. 
You’d better go to the ticket counter.” Quack! Quack! Quack! When I 
showed the book to the woman at the ticket counter, she said, "You’d better 
talk to my supervisor.” Quack! Quack! Quack! 

C: Don’t you have a special name for the supervisory duck? 

K: Yes, we call the supervisory duck the head mallard. Head mallards quote 
policies, rules, regulations, and even laws for you. Quack! Quack! Quack! 

C: You were moving up the hierarchy fast! 

K: I sure was. I thought pretty soon I might get to the mayor and then, 
finally, the governor. Quack! Quack! Quack! In a short period of time, I 
was talking to a manager with a coat and tie. I started to confront him 
about the absurdity of this situation but quickly realized he was a 
bureaucrat who had really tight underwear on. So I changed my tune and 
said, "What a difficult job you must have, trying to sort out all these issues. 

I appreciate your willingness to deal with my not having an official 
identification.” If I didn’t suck up to the hierarchy, there’s no way I would 
have made my plane. In this airline, the hierarchy was alive and well. All 
the energy was moving away from pleasing the customers and toward 
serving the hierarchy—following the policies, procedures, rules, and 
regulations to the letter. Why the difference, Colleen? 

C: First of all, Ken, some of my colleagues suggested that I stop you from telling 


that story because it might upset the FAA. I don’t think so. Our Skycap made a 
judgment call. He didn’t assume that you had superimposed your picture on the 
book just to get by him. And besides, the Security folks would check to see if 
you had any illegal weapons or instruments that would pose a real problem. 

We empower our People to use common sense and good judgment. Yes, we 
have written rules and procedures, and you can go look at them, but I say to our 
folks every day, “The rules are guidelines. I can’t sit in Dallas, Texas, and write 
a rule for every single scenario you’re going to run into. You’re out there. 

You’re dealing with the public. You can tell in any given situation when a rule 
should be bent or broken. You can tell because it’s simply the right thing to do in 
the situation you are facing.” 

Our folks are marvelous about handling all kinds of situations with our 
Customers. For example, we have had Pilots pay for hotel rooms because our 
Customers were getting off at different cities than they intended for the night, 
and the Pilots could see that the people needed help. They don’t call and ask, “Is 
it okay? Will I get reimbursed?” They do these things because that’s the kind of 
People they are. 

When our People realize they can be trusted and they’re not going to get called 
on the carpet because they bend or break a rule while taking care of a Customer 
—that’s when they want to do their best. Our People understand that as long as 
the Customer Service decisions they make are not illegal, unethical, or immoral, 
they are free to do the right thing while using their best judgment—even if that 
means bending or breaking a rule or a procedure in the process. Servant 
Leadership and empowering your People is not soft management; it is 
management that not only gets great results but generates great human 
satisfaction for both our Employees and our Customers. 


V Stop and Think 

Do ducks outnumber eagles in your organization or department? If so, 
how can you become a “duck buster” and empower your people to 
bring their brains to work? The leadership part of Servant Leadership 
provides necessary direction but, as Colleen said earlier, the real 
action is with implementation—the servant part of Servant 
Leadership. Get that pyramid turned upside-down. 




Defining Love 


K: I couldn’t agree more with your statement about how Servant 
Leadership has a positive impact on both results and human satisfaction. 
And what’s amazing about that, as I mentioned earlier, is that to me. 
Servant Leadership is love in action. 

C: If you’re going to say Servant Leadership is love in action, how are you 
defining love? 

K: You’ve been to a lot of weddings, haven’t you, where they read the 
"love” passage from the Bible? 

C: You mean the one that goes, “Love is patient, love is kind”? 

K: Exactly. Let me read it to you: 


Love is patient, love is kind. 

It does not envy, it does not boast, it is not proud. 

It is not rude, it is not self-seeking, 
it is not easily angered, it keeps no record of wrongs. 
Love does not delight in evil 
but rejoices with the truth. 

It always protects, always trusts, always hopes, 
always perseveres. Love never fails. 

—1 Corinthians 13 


C: That’s it, all right. You often see a tear or two when that’s read. 

K: You sure do. A while back, I read a wonderful little book about love 
titled The Greatest Thing in the World,— which was written by Henry 
Drummond, a nineteenth-century Scottish writer. He identifies nine 
components of love based on the "love” passage: patience, kindness, 
generosity, courtesy, humility, unselfishness, good temper, guilelessness, and 
sincerity. 

C: That sounds like a pretty complete list to me, Ken, except I don’t know what 
guilelessness means—in fact. I’ve never heard of that word! 




K: Neither had I. But before we get to that, let me try a little exercise with 
you, Colleen. After I describe what each component consists of, Pd like to 
see if you could answer two questions about that component: "When do I 
demonstrate this component?” and “When do I struggle to demonstrate this 
component?” 

C: Do you want the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth? 

K: Yes, so help you God! The reason I say that, Colleen, is because I really 
admire how you’re willing to share your vulnerability. 

C: That’s because I think: 


People Admire Your Strengths, 
But They Respect Your Honesty 
Regarding Your Vulnerability 


I think when you’re vulnerable. People realize that you, too, are human. And, 
perhaps even more importantly, they love your ownership of your personal 
positive and negative characteristics. So fire away, Ken. 

K: Okay. The first one is Patience: 

Love as patience endures evil, injury, and provocation without being filled 
with resentment, indignation, or revenge. It will put up with many slights 
and neglects from the people it loves, and wait long to see the kindly effects 
of such patience. 

C: I demonstrate love as patience when helping People who are down on their 
luck by showing them that I care about their problems. I want to help them 
rebuild their self-confidence so that they can, in turn, do the same for someone 
else who needs help in the future. 

I struggle to demonstrate love as patience when I see folks who have all the 
talent and skill to make something of themselves but find it easier to whine and 
complain about how messed up or wrong others are without doing anything to 
make things better. 

K: Norman Vincent Peale once told me that the two best traits you can have 
to lead a fulfilling life are patience and persistence. He said we need 
patience because God’s timetable is different than ours. Things don’t 





always happen or occur on our schedule. But when they do happen, it’s 
usually at the right time. When you become impatient, persistence should 
take over, which means keep on moving. Then if your persistence—doing 
something—leads to frustration, go back to patience. 

C: I loved his book The Power of Positive Thinking.— 

K: Norman and his wife Ruth had a big impact on Margie and me. We met 
him when he was 86 years old and we began to write a book together 
entitled The Power of Ethical Management— 

I love the story that Norman used to tell about the relationship between 
patience and persistence. For six months, a man prayed to God every night 
to win the lottery. He would say, "Lord, Pm a good man, I take care of my 
family. Pm kind to others. All I want to do is win the lottery.” After six 
months with no results, he was angry with God. When he went to say his 
prayers that night, he said, "I can’t understand what’s wrong. I’ve been 
praying religiously for six months to win the lottery, and I’ve gotten squat. 
Nada. And yet Pm a good man, I take care of my family. Pm kind to others. 
What’s the deal?” At that instant, there was a strike of lighting. A booming 
voice came from above, saying, "Do me a favor. Buy a ticket.” 

So the moral to that story is that patience without persistence—doing 
something—doesn’t work. 

C: That’s a good one. I’ll remember about patience and persistence. 

K: The second component is Kindness: 


Love as kindness is active. Kindness seeks to be useful. It not only seizes on 
opportunities for doing good, but also searches for them. 


“The kindness of strangers isn’t that rare, 
especially on Southwest Airlines. ” 

—Comment from Southwest Customer 


C: I demonstrate love as kindness when finding ways to make People smile and 
when making People realize how much they are loved, admired, and respected. 

I struggle to demonstrate love as kindness when I see people deliberately causing 
others to be miserable. 




K: My favorite quote about kindness is attributed to a man by the name of 
Stephen Grellet: 


“I expect to pass through this world but once; 
any good, therefore, that I can do, 
or any kindness I can show 
to any fellow creature, 
let me do it now. 

Let me not defer or neglect it, 
for I shall not pass this way again. ” 

—Stephen Grellet, 1773-1855 


C: I’ve always loved that quote too, but I never knew who said it. Now that I 
know, I still don’t know. For Pete’s sake, Ken, who was Stephen Grellet? 

K: He was a Quaker missionary. But who’s Pete? Ha! 

Now we’re on the third component, which is Generosity: 

Love as generosity does not envy the good fortune or accomplishments of 
others. If we love our neighbors, we will be so far from envying them and 
what they possess or accomplish that we will share in and rejoice at these 
things. The prosperity of those to whom we wish well can never grieve us. 

G: I demonstrate love as generosity when rejoicing over others’ successes and 
when recognizing and rewarding acts of courage, determination, sacrifice, or 
goodwill. 

I struggle to demonstrate love as generosity when I see people accepting credit 
for the work or successes of others. 

K: In the past, when you heard the word generosity, you thought about what 
you do with your money. It’s normally considered the opposite of greed. 

The Bible talks about generosity in terms of time and talent, as well as 
treasure. In the "love passage,” it is more about generosity of spirit. 

The next component of love is Courtesy: 

Love as courtesy is said to be love in little things. It behaves toward all 
people with goodwill. It seeks to promote the happiness of all. 





C: I hope I demonstrate love as courtesy every day with consistent and sincere 
Golden Rule behavior toward all. 

I struggle to demonstrate love as courtesy when I can find little to respect about 
a particular person. 

K: At the Disney parks, their number-one value is safety, followed by 
courtesy—the friendly, helpful service you get from every cast member. If 
it’s good enough for Disney, why not try it? 

C: When we started Southwest, we certainly learned a lot about courtesy and 
friendliness from Disney. 

K: Now comes Humility: 

Love as humility does not promote or call attention to itself, is not puffed up, 
is not bloated with self-conceit, and does not dwell upon its 
accomplishments. When you exhibit true love, you will find things to praise 
in others and will esteem others as you esteem yourself 

C: I demonstrate love as humility when I acknowledge that any of my so-called 
successes are due to the many contributions or teachings with which my 
numerous mentors and heroes have blessed me. 

I struggle to demonstrate love as humility when I see others taking credit for 
ideas that I originally presented with great passion, only to be told that those 
ideas were without merit. As a matter of fact, although I realize I have many 
weaknesses, I suspect this is my biggest weakness. 

K: It’s interesting that the second trait that Jim Collins identified to 
describe great leaders, after will, which we mentioned earlier, was humility. 
It’s the capacity to realize that leadership is not about the leader, it’s about 
the people and what they need. 

C: That’s what our Servant’s Heart value is all about. Some people think of 
humility as a weakness. What do you think? 

K: Nothing could be further from the truth. In fact, the definition of 
humility I have used for a long time is this: 


People With Humility 




Don’t Think Less 
Of Themselves; 

They Just 

Think Of Themselves Less 


So, people who are humble feel good about themselves. They have a solid self¬ 
esteem. As Servant Leaders, they don’t need to take all the credit. 

According to Collins, when things are going well for typical self-serving leaders, 
they look in the mirror, beat their chests, and tell themselves how good they are. 
When things go wrong, they look out the window and blame everyone else. On 
the other hand, when things go well for great leaders, they look out the window 
and give everybody else the credit. When things go wrong, these Servant 
Leaders look in the mirror and ask questions like, “What could I have done 
differently that would have allowed these people to be as great as they could 
be?” That requires real humility. 

Another wonderful definition of humility comes from Fred Smith, author of You 
and Your Network:— 


People With Humility 
Don’t Deny Their Power; 
They Just Recognize 
That It Passes Through Them, 
Not From Them 


C: It seems that too many people think that who they are is their position and the 
power it gives them. I don’t think that’s true. Your power doesn’t come from 
your position; it comes from the people whose lives you touch. 

K: I learned that early in my life. My Father had a great impact on me. He 
retired as an admiral in the Navy and had a wonderful philosophy. I 
remember when I was elected president of the seventh grade and I came 
home all pumped up. My Father said, "Son, it’s great that you’re the 
president of the seventh grade, but now that you have that leadership 
position, don’t ever use it.” He said, "Great leaders are followed because 
people respect and trust them, not because they have position power.” That 
was a valuable lesson for me early on. 





Humility leads beautifully into the sixth component of love, which is 
Unselfishness: 


Love as unselfishness never seeks its own to the harm or disadvantage of 
others, or with the neglect of others. It often neglects its own for the sake of 
others; it prefers their welfare, satisfaction, and advantage to its own; and it 
ever prefers good of the community to its private advantage. It would not 
advance, aggrandize, enrich, or gratify itself at the cost and damage of the 
public. 

C: On a corporate level, I demonstrate love as unselfishness by always trying to 
decide what is the best move for the overall well-being of the Company versus 
my own well-being, and when I can honestly say, “This is the right way to 
handle this situation, regardless of whether or not it is my traditional way of 
handling something similar.” 

On a more personal level, I demonstrate love as unselfishness when I remain 
silent about issues or subjects that are just not worth the argument in the long 
run, and I allow People to keep their own beliefs intact. In other words, there is 
no loss to either party in terms of his or her own beliefs. 

I am sure I have sometimes struggled to demonstrate love as unselfishness, but 
the only thing that comes to mind is when I was a young girl and might not have 
been unselfish when it came to my competitors for a young man’s heart ©! 

K: Colleen, I think unselfishness is a journey. There’s nothing more self- 
centered than a baby. I never heard of one coming home from the hospital 
and saying, “Can I help around the house?” They let out a yell, and 
everybody’s on the run every which way. As any parent can attest, all 
children are naturally selfish; they have to be taught how to share. I think 
you finally become an adult when you realize you’re not here to get, but to 
give—to serve, not to be served. 

That leads to the next characteristic of love, which is Good Temper: 

Love as good temper restrains the passions and is not exasperated. It 
corrects a sharpness of temper and sweetens and softens attitudes. Love as 
good temper is never angry without a cause, and endeavors to confine the 
passions within proper limits. Anger cannot rest in the heart where love 
reigns. It is hard to be angry with those we love in good temper, but very 
easy to drop our resentments and be reconciled. 



C: I am so passionate about my beliefs when it comes to People, LUV, Golden 
Rule behavior, and honesty, that sometimes I am short with people who don’t 
share those beliefs. So the Good Temper component is one more that is difficult 
for me to self-evaluate, because it is another of my weaknesses. 

However, I think I do demonstrate love as good temper when I show love, 
patience, kindness, and courtesy, most especially to those who are really trying 
to do good in the world. 

I struggle to demonstrate love as good temper and find myself impatient when I 
see folks who are just not “getting it” or who are making decisions to 
demonstrate their jurisdiction or authority just because they can—especially 
when they won’t listen to reason. 

K; Having a bad temper is the one thing that can get us off of a loving track 
easier than anything else. So I think having good temper is a struggle we all 
have, Colleen. I ask people all the time, "Would you like to make the world 
a better place for having been here?” Everybody raises their hand. Then I 
say to them, "How many of you have a plan on how you’re going to do 
that?” Very few. Yet we all can make the world a better place through the 
moment-to-moment decisions we make as we interact with the people we 
come into contact with at work, at home, and in the community.— 

Suppose as you leave your house one morning, someone yells at you. You 
have a choice: You can yell back, or you can hug the person and wish him 
or her a good day. Someone cuts you off on your way to work. You have a 
choice: Will you chase that person down and make an obscene gesture, or 
will you send a prayer toward the other car? We have choices all the time as 
we interact with other human beings. Good temper tames your judgmental 
nature and motivates you to reach out to support and encourage others. 
That’s where your power comes from. 

G: And that’s what we hope motivates the Servant’s Heart in everyone at 
Southwest. The shift from self-serving leadership to leadership that serves others 
is motivated by a change in heart. And if you have a good role model like I had 
with my Mother and you with your Father, you get an early start on it in your 
life. 

K: Number eight is your favorite, Colleen. It’s Guilelessness. I’ll have to 
admit I had never heard of that word either! But according to Henry 


Drummond: 


Love as guilelessness thinks no evil, suspects no ill motive, sees the bright 
side, and puts the best construction on every action. It is grace for 
suspicious people. It cherishes no malice; it does not give way to revenge. It 
is not apt to be jealous and suspicious. 

C: If that’s what it means, then I demonstrate love as guilelessness when I see 
the glass half full; when I acknowledge the positive contributions made by 
others; when I make heroes out of those who do selfless good deeds for the 
betterment of others; and when I find a way to best utilize a person’s strengths 
and minimize his or her weaknesses. I don’t think I really struggle with this 
component of love. 

K: My wife, Margie, thinks that I am a guilelessness addict. I love to build 
other people up. That’s why I have so many coauthors! My Mother used to 
say, "Why don’t you write a book by yourself?” And I would say, "Mom, I 
already know what I know.” I love to bring the best out in other people. For 
my 70**^ birthday party, I invited all of my coauthors, and almost fifty of 
them showed up. We had a wonderful day and a half celebrating the simple 
truths we have been trying to teach over the years. 

C: That party was a ball. It’s right up there with our Halloween party! 

K: Halloween party? 

C: Your coauthors—I never met so many characters! But it was fun. 

K: I would assume that that was sincere, Colleen. And that leads to our last 
component of love, which is Sincerity. 

Love as sincerity takes no pleasure in doing injury or hurt to others or 
broadcasting their seeming miscues. It speaks only what is known to be true, 
necessary, and edifying. It bears no false witness and does not gossip. It 
rejoices in the truth. 

C: I demonstrate love as sincerity when I tell People I love them; when I rejoice 
over their development and growth as Leaders and People; when I acknowledge 
(and thank them for) their worthwhile contributions; and when I compliment 
their actions, accomplishments, and successes. Because I seldom say things I 
don’t mean, I rarely struggle with this component. 



K: I would agree, Colleen. Pve never met anyone who was more of a 
straight shooter than you. Why don’t you tell me once more how you feel 
about being called The Love Manager? 

C: Don’t get me started again, Ken! 

K: I might be dumb, but Pm not stupid. Ha! Seriously, though, Colleen, you 
just motivated me to rate myself on each of those components. 


V Stop and Think 

If you want to lead with love, you should do the kind of analysis 
Colleen just did. When do you demonstrate patience, kindness, 
generosity, courtesy, humility, unselfishness, good temper, 
guilelessness, and sincerity? And when do you struggle to 
demonstrate each of these components? 

Why do we say you should do that kind of analysis? Because we think 
if you are really a Servant Leader, you will be committed to living out 
these components in the day-to-day choices you make as you interact 
with people whose lives you touch. So the more insight you have on 
these components, the better you can practice them. 


Maintaining a Strong Culture 


C: That was a fun exercise. I never thought love was so complicated! But in 
many ways I think we’ve embedded those components in the Culture at 
Southwest. 

K: Talking about culture, Colleen—to me, it is fragile. Pve talked with 
people from organizations that had a strong culture at one time. These 
people often said that they witnessed how a little benign neglect was able to 
destroy that culture almost overnight. 

This experience confirmed what Pve always believed: Lip service can be a 
great danger. It’s easy to talk, speak, and brag about your culture; the hard 
work is living up to it every day. I know you all at Southwest don’t like to 
leave anything up to chance. As Peter Drucker said, "Nothing good happens 
by accident.” 

C: You’re absolutely right. To act on your good intentions, you have to provide 
some structure. Our Culture is so important to us that we formed a Company 
Culture Committee (CCC) before we even published an organizational chart. 

Our CCC is a group dedicated to preserving our Culture for the present and the 
future. The Committee stresses that the Southwest Culture resides in each 
Employee, no matter the Employee’s title. 

The Committee consists of about 120 individuals who serve three-year terms. In 
addition to attending quarterly meetings. Committee members are required to 
participate in Culture events throughout our system. After serving three years, a 
member moves to Alumni status, but many of our Alumni remain active in 
Culture activities. This group works on their own time and spends endless hours 
trying to adjust the Culture where it clearly needs adjusting, create it where it 
appears not to exist, and preserve it where it is in good shape. 

When I chaired this group, I didn’t come up with the agenda for them, but I 
facilitated their meetings once they came up with their agenda. Of course, when 
I stepped down as an Officer in July 2008, our CEO appointed someone else to 
chair this Committee. I’m quite comfortable that she will follow the mission that 
was set twenty years ago for this special group of Employees. The CCC is so 
special that Herb has been quoted over the years as saying he thinks it is the 
most important Committee we have at our Company. 



K: Was being the head of the Culture Committee hard for you to give up 
when you stepped down as President? 

C: It sure was. I love the People who were involved, and it was fun to watch the 
Committee members blossom and grow. When I started the Culture Committee, 

I thought it would be about how to make life easier for the Employees. I was 
astounded because the Culture Committee is all about coming up with wonderful 
ways to sustain our Culture and to make work more fun. And we work hard to 
implement all of these very creative ideas. Let me give you a wonderful example 
of this: 

Many of our People are deployed, so we have been active since 9/11 with all 
branches of the armed services. I don’t think this is bragging, but our reputation 
as a family-oriented Company is real. We try to stay in touch not only with our 
Employees who are deployed, but also with the families who are left behind. I 
often receive notes from our deployed Employees or their families. One of my 
favorite letters came from one of our Pilots when he was serving in Iraq. 

We send these brave folks all kinds of goodies, including T-shirts that say, 
“Southwest loves you,” and munchies like peanuts and pretzels. It doesn’t cost 
very much, but it seems to make a real difference. This Pilot wrote and told me 
he opened the box of stuff we’d sent him in front of a Pilot from another airline. 
When the other man saw what was in the box, he said, “Your company sent that 
stuff to you?” Our Pilot said, “Yeah.” The other Pilot said, “You’ve got to be 
kidding me.” Our Pilot laughed and said, “No, as a matter of fact, they sent me a 
bunch of T-shirts; would you like one?” The other Pilot said, “Yes, I sure 
would.” 

So—no kidding—our Pilot sent me a picture of what happened to the T-shirt he 
gave the other Pilot. When the other Pilot had his photo taken for a new 
company ID, he wore the Southwest T-shirt under his shirt. He did it to make a 
point that he never heard anything from his company. 

Our People know we care. They know that it’s genuine. We don’t do those 
things to get accolades; we do them because it’s the right thing to do. 

K: Margie and I certainly were recipients of your caring Servant’s Heart, 
Colleen, when we lost our home in the wildfires that raged through 
Southern California in 2007. The wonderful care package of fun Southwest 
goodies you sent warmed our hearts. It was so unexpected and fun. For 



example, we laughed out loud when we pulled out a big Southwest Airlines 
cookie jar and quickly headed off to the store to fill it. That was an over-the- 
top expression of a Servant’s Heart. 

C: It’s the least I could do. 

K: Are there any other examples of how you provide structure to maintain 
your culture? 

C: Yes. Let me tell you one of the ways we have ensured that Customer Service 
is always a top priority for us. In June 2001,1 created our Proactive Customer 
Service (PCS) Group. I plucked Fred Taylor, Jr. from the frontlines, tucked him 
under my wing, and asked him to take on new responsibilities for coordinating 
the Company’s proactive Customer communications. 

Fred put together our PCS Team and, since then, this small group of five has 
worked directly with our operational, communication, and support departments 
to help make sure the information being provided to our internal and external 
Customers is accurate, timely, consistent, and meaningful. 

Fred’s drive for innovation has helped us create a unique Customer 
accommodation program and make the case for an advanced Customer 
messaging system. The PCS Team is constantly developing new ways to provide 
more timely and cost-effective communications while enhancing the overall 
message being delivered to our Customers by way of personal notifications and 
online videos. The PCS Team’s activities are unique to Southwest, and their 
efforts are directly tied to the Company’s cost management, revenue production, 
and Customer goodwill initiatives. 


^ Stop and Think 

Every organization has a culture. Some are planned and nourished; 
others just happen. Where are you and your organization in terms of 
culture? What are you doing to create and nurture a desired culture? 
What have you learned from our conversation that can help you? 




Differences Between Self-Serving and Servant 
Leaders 

K: Colleen, I really admire the way you collaborate with your People. 

C: It just makes sense. I have always felt that Leadership is a high calling. It’s 
not about a position. In fact, to me any Leadership position I have had was on 
loan from all the stakeholders in the organization—our Employees, our 
Customers, our Business Partners, and our Shareholders. 

K: You just identified a key difference between self-serving leaders and 
Servant Leaders. Self-serving leaders think they own their position. Most of 
their leadership time is spent protecting their position—what they think 
they own. They want to make sure everyone knows who’s the boss. They 
run bureaucracies and believe the sheep are there for the benefit of the 
shepherd. They want to make sure that all the money, recognition, and 
power move up the hierarchy and away from the frontline people and the 
customers. They are great at creating "duck ponds.” 

C: That’s for sure. Those quackers also don’t like feedback—particularly 
anything negative. When that happens, they think you don’t want them to lead 
anymore. That’s their worst nightmare, because they think they are their 
position, so they have to kill the messenger. 

K: That’s sad, and very different from how Servant Leaders respond to 
feedback. Their first response is, "Thank you.” They love feedback. Why? 
Because the only reason they are leading is to serve, so if anybody has any 
suggestions on how they can serve better, they want to hear all about it. 
Servant Leaders look at feedback as a gift. 

C: I love the saying I’ve heard you repeat often, Ken: “Feedback is the breakfast 
of champions.”— If our Employees are operating from a Servant’s Heart, when 
they receive feedback, their first response after they say, “Thank you, that’s 
really helpful,” should be, “Can you tell me more? Is there anybody else I should 
talk to?” My Executive Assistant, Vickie Shuler, is the best in terms of showing 
her Servant’s Heart in this manner; and, frankly, that makes me appreciate her 
more every day. 



V Stop and Think 

How are you at receiving feedback? Do you kill the messenger, or do 
you listen and attempt to find out more? 


K: Servant Leaders are also willing to develop the leaders around them—a 
key belief you all have at Southwest. 

C: That gets us back to the beginning of our conversation when I stressed that 
Leadership is not the province of just the formal Leaders. I believe Leadership 
should emerge everywhere. That is our hope at Southwest Airlines—and with 
our value of a Servant’s Heart, our role as Leaders is to serve, not to be served. 
We want to bring out the best in all our People. We thrive on developing others 
and the belief that individuals with expertise will come forward as needed 
throughout our organization. As you said, above all, we want our Employees to 
be our business partners. They are, after all, owners. 

I think Robert Greenleaf expressed it well: “The true test of a Servant Leader is 
this: Do those around the Servant Leader become wiser, freer, more autonomous, 
healthier, and better able themselves to become Servant Leaders?”— That’s 
exactly what I believe and, hopefully, do. I know I expect it from our People. 


V Stop and Think 

Do you help develop leaders around you, or are you threatened by 
them? If a leader arises, are you willing to colead with that leader or 
maybe even take a different position? Or do you make sure no one 
notices that leader and keep that person under your thumb? 





Final Words 


K: Well, that sounds like a wrap, Colleen. Our hope is that self-serving 
leaders will become a thing of the past. Instead, leadership throughout the 
world will be composed of people who lead with love and, in the process, 
"serve first and lead second.”— Do you have anything final you want to say 
to anyone who has been sitting in on our conversation? 

C: rd like to say thanks for listening to some of my story and a lot of our LUV 
story. As you all have probably guessed by now, over the years I have not 
known how to separate myself from Southwest Airlines. I think this Company 
has been, in many ways, really, my life. It became my cause. Not that I haven’t 
had my own personal life, but when you get as involved in a group or 
organization or belief as I have with Southwest, almost everything you do has 
fingers that stretch out from that. My family and friends all talk about Southwest 
as “we,” whether they’re on the payroll or not. I love this Company and so do a 
lot of people. 


“The thing I’ve learned from Colleen, 
similar to what I’ve learned from Herb, 
is, of course, that People matter so much. 
She loves this Company; 
she loves our Employees; 
she loves our Customers. ” 

—Gary Kelly, Chairman, President, and CEO 


In July 2008,1 stepped down as President of Southwest Airlines. My heart told 
me it was time to allow the next generation of Leaders to have their day to lead. I 
had always thought that one of the best traits of a Leader is to know when to 
follow. While I am no longer the President, my severance agreement allows me 
to keep my office and staff for an additional five years. 

As my time to step down was approaching. Employees, business partners, and 
friends started asking what departure activities and gifts would mean the most to 
me. I don’t like to be the center of attention—never have, never will—but I did 
agree to hold one Company-wide Employee event because I felt our Employees 
would never forgive me if they were not able to show Herb (who was also 
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the “giver” in this transition, so I gave a special “LUV Relationships” video on 
DVD to our Employees, Customers, and Shareholders at our May 2008 Annual 
Shareholders Meeting. 

When I asked the folks at our advertising agency to put the video together, they 
thought I was crazy. I gave them names of twenty-five Customers and twenty- 
five Employees and just asked that they share their stories and impressions of 
Southwest. The advertising folks said, “What if they don’t want to participate?” I 
said, “They will.” They said, “What if they don’t have anything to say?” I said, 
“They will.” In fact, they ended up with more than seventy hours of video. Some 
weekend I’m going to get a bottle of wine and watch it all! They edited those 
seventy hours down to thirteen minutes. I challenge anyone to watch that DVD 
with a dry eye. I believe it truly captures the Culture I have been blessed to be a 
part of for forty years.— Many of the quotes scattered throughout this 
conversation came from the spontaneous words of Employees and Customers in 
that video. These People talked from their hearts and have described, better than 
I or anyone could, what Servant Leadership as love in action is all about. Does it 
work? I hope we have taken away any doubt from your mind about that. 

So let me leave you with one last thought. No matter where you are leading—in 
the office, at school, at church, at home, or in the community—the real question 
is this: 


Are you a Servant Leader, 
or are you a self-serving leader? 


You know what I think your answer should be—^just make sure you always serve 
and lead with LUV in your heart. 


V Stop and Think 

How do you answer that question? How would you have answered it 
before you read this book, and how would you like to answer it now? 
This is the key to leading with love: Are you leading to serve and help 
others, or are you leading for your own self-aggrandizement? 


K: Thanks, Colleen. What a joy it has been to have this conversation with 
you. And you just nailed it with your question. I hope, for all of you who 






have been sitting in on our conversation, you agree that that’s the right 
question and the right answer. And if you ever find yourself falling into the 
self-serving leadership category again, and you want to prevent that from 
occurring, remember: The answer is love. 

C: Ditto, Ken. And for one final example of how our People personify love in 
action, read this letter from Southwest Customer Mary Elizabeth Campbell to 
our current Chairman, President, and CEO, Gary Kelly: 


May 25, 2009 

Mr. Gary Kelly 
Chairman and CEO 
Southwest Airlines 

Dear Mr. Kelly, 

I am writing to express my deep thanks for the Southwest Airlines customer 
service I received on Sunday evening. May 17, 2009 when I suddenly 
learned at 4:45 PM that it appeared my father was dying. I needed to get to 
him as soon as possible. Three Southwest employees (and I believe 
Southwest’s organizational values) made the difference for me, living in 
Bethesda, Maryland, to get to my father in Sandusl^, Ohio, one final time 
before he passed away at 3:25 a.m. Monday, May 18. My father was a proud 
World War II veteran who lived at the Ohio Veterans Home. 

Time was of the essence, but nothing was available on Southwest or any 
other airline and it was approaching 5:15 and then 5:30 p.m. I knew that 
Southwest Flight 126 out of Baltimore at 7:40 p.m. was my only hope, but it 
was unavailable. As I packed, my husband called Southwest. The agent told 
him to book me on the first available flight and get to the airport. Although 
there were no guarantees, if I was at the airport, I would have a chance of 
flying standby on Flight 126, and maybe something else could be done. We 
reached BWI (Baltimore) Airport in record time at 6:30 p.m. 

I got to the Southwest ticket counter unsure what would happen. At first the 
agent started to tell me that I needed to go to another counter, but then she 
stopped, took my driver’s license, ticketed me for standby on Flight 126, and 
told me to go to the gate and that they would make an announcement there. 
She calmly and quickly moved me along, and that helped me stay calm. 




Once at the gate, the Southwest agent told me the flight was overbooked by 
three and that there was another person in front of me for standby, so it did 
not look good. She said she could not guarantee anything, but she would 
make an announcement at boarding time. At this third critical juncture, she 
made a beautiful announcement, explaining to everyone that a passenger 
was on standby because her father was critically ill and was not expected to 
make it through the night. She asked something like, if anyone had any 
leeway in their schedule, would they consider making a difference in this 
person’s life by giving up their seat for her, as Flight 126 was the only flight 
that could get her to her father in time. She explained that Southwest would 
not be able to compensate the person, but would guarantee a flight the 
following day, and that Southwest, along with the passenger, would deeply 
appreciate this act of human kindness. Her statement was simple and 
dignified, and my need was so clearly stated. I waited for only a few minutes, 
but it seemed like eternity. And then someone came forward—followed by 
another, and then a third person. Passengers around me seemed to have 
been moved by Southwest’s announcement on my behalf Someone said it 
renewed their faith in people. 

I know it is because of Southwest’s customer service that I made it to my dad 
before he died. I got to kiss him and say goodbye while he was still alive 
because I was on Flight 126.1 have no doubt of that. At any point along the 
way I might have been derailed, but Southwest’s customer service stood by 
me each time: I am so grateful that my husband was able to reach a real 
Southwest agent and not a recording, and for that person’s compassionate 
quick thinking. I am so grateful for the kindness of the ticket agent who 
simply booked me calmly and moved me along, not making me go to another 
ticket counter and repeat my story. And I am deeply grateful for the 
compassion and creativity of the employee at the gate who made the 
announcement. 

I am enclosing several cards from my father’s funeral. If you share my story 
with the employees on duty at BWI and on your phones on Sunday evening. 
May 17, the Southwest people who helped me may recognize themselves. I 
would like them to know they made a difference in my life and have a card 
from my father’s funeral as an expression of my thanks and as a reminder of 
the impact of their customer service. 

My father’s holy card, dated May 18, says it all. Southwest got me there on 
time on the evening of May 17.1 will always be grateful for this priceless 



gift, and I will gladly and gratefully fly Southwest for the rest of my life, 
whenever I can. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 

Mary Elizabeth Campbell 
Bethesda, Maryland 


Mary Elizabeth Campbell’s letter is a wonderful tribute to the legacy of our 
heroine, a servant leader who truly knows how to lead with love. Although she is 
no longer the President, the love continues. At a press conference announcing 
the change in her status from President to President Emeritus, a reporter asked 
the Chairman and CEO—a long time Employee of the Company—what our 
heroine’s role would be after stepping down from the Presidency. Without 
missing a beat, he said, “She has always been the Company Mom, and I can’t 
imagine that will ever change.” 

It seems he was right. Our heroine never wanted to be CEO; she was always 
more interested in the People side of things. She enjoys serving more than being 
served and giving rather than getting. She likes to bring smiles to faces. That’s 
exactly what her Mom did for her—and isn’t that what Moms are supposed to 
do? It certainly is—if you believe that Servant Leadership is love in action. 

Today, not only does the love continue, the Company’s profits continue as well. 
For as our heroine so clearly demonstrates, leading with love is a different (and 
fun) way to create real success. 




Epilogue 


Ken Blanchard 

I hope you have enjoyed Colleen Barrett’s loving Servant Leadership philosophy 
and the simple truths I have found over the years that make it work so well at 
Southwest Airlines and other great companies. Don’t make the fatal mistake of 
thinking that others—like your boss—would benefit from our chat more than 
you would. Although we hope you pass this book up the hierarchy, don’t miss 
how Servant Leadership as love in action can help you bloom where you are 
planted. Every day, we are tempted to see the world through self-serving glasses. 
And yet, we really make a difference in the lives of others, the performance of 
our organizations, and our own self-worth when we realize that we are here to 
love and serve and that leadership is not all about us. 

If you feel yourself resisting the message in this book, try reading it again with 
an attitude of discovery. Perhaps you’ll realize, if you didn’t get it in the first 
reading, that leading with love is the only way to get great results and human 
satisfaction at the same time. 

Colleen and I are convinced that human beings, working together in service to 
each other, can make a real difference in the world. You may say, as John 
Lennon sang, that we’re dreamers. But as Harriet Tubman said: “Every great 
dream begins with a dreamer. 

Always remember, you have within you the strength, 
the patience, and the passion to reach for the stars 
to change the world. ” 

Blessings on you and the people whose lives you touch. 
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LUV Notes 


From Ken: 

Writing this book with Colleen Barrett has been a life-changing experience. 
Never before have I met someone who practiced on a day-to-day basis all I have 
come to believe about leading and motivating people. Getting to know 
Southwest Airlines Founder Herb Kelleher, Colleen’s Executive Assistant 
Vickie Shuler, and many others in the Southwest family has also been a joy. 

I am blessed with the fabulous support staff gathered around me led by Margery 
Allen, my Executive Assistant. She keeps me on the straight and narrow and 
handles the multitude of requests for my time and energy with a loving heart and 
firm hand. Without Renee Broadwell, the writing of this book would have never 
happened. She lived and breathed every word with Colleen and me. Thank you 
to Martha Lawrence for her generous spirit and priceless feedback. Kudos also 
to Spencer Johnson, my coauthor of The One Minute Manager, for his 
invaluable suggestions, including the parables that start and end the book. And 
big hugs to my friends and colleagues at Skaneateles Country Club, near our 
family’s summer home, who once again provided vital feedback for this 
wonderful book. It all puts a big smile on my face and makes me proud. 

I am convinced that, when all is said and done in life, what’s important is who 
you love and who loves you. Without my beloved wife Margie, my fabulous 
kids Scott and Debbie and their families—including our five grandchildren—life 
would be a ho-hum experience. 

From Colleen: 

I must confess that I was thunderstruck when Ken Blanchard suggested that we 
might coauthor a book. Truth be known, I could not imagine that anyone would 
think I had a story to tell. Nevertheless, as Ken started talking to me about what 
he saw as our shared passion for, and belief in. Servant Leadership, I realized 
how enjoyable it would be for us to have some frank dialogue about the values 
and philosophies we each hold so dear. Thus, our conversations began. 

I owe a huge debt of gratitude to Ken and Margie Blanchard for welcoming me 
into their lives; for sharing with me their life lessons; and, most importantly, for 
warmly embracing me with encouragement, support, friendship, and love. 



I am also indebted to Richard Andrews, Renee Broadwell, Martha Lawrence, 
and Pat Zigarmi (all Blanchard staff members), who provided me with much- 
needed expert advice and cheered me on with energetic enthusiasm throughout 
this entire project. 

I will be forever thankful to the 100-plus personal friends and family members 
who gave me valuable feedback on the initial draft of this book. Though no 
names are offered here, you know who you are. Tm confident that you realize 
how profoundly grateful I am for your honesty (which was occasionally brutal) 
and for your many suggestions. It all resulted in at least five complete overhauls 
to our approach and several minor editing revisions in terms of clarification or 
hoped-for perfection, but no changes to the book’s original intent. And it 
ultimately contributed to a greatly improved end product. 

And, finally, I thank each of SWA’s Warriors for giving me something to write 
about in the first place, and for continually and consistently “Living the 
Southwest Way,” whether on or off the clock. You continue to be my 
inspiration, and I love each of you. 



About the Leading at a Higher Level Series 


In winter 2009, my colleagues and I from The Ken Blanchard Companies 
published a revised and expanded edition of our 2007 book Leading at a Higher 
Level— It pulled together the best thinking from more than thirty years of 
working together. It truly is Blanchard on Leadership. Our hope is that someday, 
everywhere, everyone will know someone who leads at a higher level. 

In short, the well-being and personal growth of the people you are leading are as 
important—if not more so—as the goals you seek to achieve. 

The feedback on Leading at a Higher Level has been tremendous. Now that 
people know our curriculum, the only additions they ever request are in-depth 
examples of how leaders and their organizations have taken aspects of Leading 
at a Higher Level and put them into practice while maintaining a dual focus on 
performance and people. We decided to introduce the Leading at a Higher Level 
Series to do just that. 

The first book in that series I wrote with Garry Ridge, the President and CEO of 
WD-40 Company, titled Helping People Win at Work. The performance review 
system called “Don’t Mark My Paper, Help Me Get an A” that Garry and his 
colleagues initiated at WD-40 has elevated Partnering for Performance—a major 
aspect of Leading at a Higher Level —to whole new heights. This process has 
helped WD-40 Company become a darling on Wall Street. I am thrilled that the 
second book in this series is with Colleen Barrett, President Emeritus of 
Southwest Airlines—another darling on Wall Street. 

Why am I celebrating these successes? I got some insight into the importance of 
celebrating successes when I had a chance to do some writing with Norman 
Vincent Peale. Because Norman was the author of The Power of Positive 
Thinking,— his response didn’t surprise me when I asked him one day why the 
press didn’t report more good news. He said, “I’m so glad they don’t! If good 
news were news, there wouldn’t be much of it going on. The only reason bad 
news is news is because there’s not much of it happening.” 

What a wonderful perspective. When I watch the news, I hear mostly tragic 
stories, but then I realize that millions of people got home safely that night, took 
care of their families, and did good things. It’s just that few of these “good 
news” cases are ever reported. 


The same is true with organizations. In general—and in business in particular— 
you don’t hear much good news, especially during the tough economic times 
we’ve been experiencing. Most of what’s reported about business is negative. As 
a result, the public gets the impression that all businesses are bad and that they 
are run by self-serving, egotistical leaders who are only concerned about 
themselves. And yet that’s more the exception than the rule, from my 
experience. I am blown away every day by the leaders of not only large 
companies but of entrepreneurial ventures who are leading at a higher level and 
attempting to make a difference, not only for their financial shareholders, but for 
the people who work with them and the customers and communities they serve. 
Thanks, Garry and Colleen, for letting me share your wonderful, positive stories. 
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Ken Blanchard has had an extraordinary impact on the day-today management 
of millions of people and companies. He is the coauthor of several bestselling 
books, including the blockbuster international bestseller The One Minute 
Manager and the giant business bestsellers Leadership and the One Minute 
Manager, Raving Fans, and Gang Ho! His books have combined sales of more 
than eighteen million copies in more than twenty-five languages. In 2005, Ken 
was inducted into Amazon’s Hall of Fame as one of the top twenty-five 
bestselling authors of all time. 

Ken is the chief spiritual officer of The Ken Blanchard Companies, an 
international management training and consulting firm. He is also cofounder of 
Lead Like Jesus Ministries, a nonprofit organization dedicated to inspiring and 
equipping people to be Servant Leaders in the marketplace. 



Colleen Barrett is currently President Emeritus of Southwest Airlines Co., a 
high-frequency, low-fare, point-to-point airline that prides itself on its excellent 
Customer Service qualities. 

Prior to stepping down as the Company’s President on July 15, 2008, Colleen 
oversaw management. Leadership, and budget responsibilities for the following 
areas/ groups: Marketing, Corporate Communications, People (Human 
Resources), Customer Relations & Rapid Rewards, Labor & Employee 
Relations, Reservations, Corporate Security, Culture activities, and the 
Executive Office. She was also a member of the Company’s Executive Planning 
Committee, and she chaired numerous special teams, task forces, and 
committees relating to internal and external Southwest Customers. Colleen 





served as a member of the Board of Directors from 2001 to May 2008 and as 
Corporate Secretary from March 1978 to May 2008. She was Vice President 
Administration from 1986 to 1990; Executive Vice President Customers from 
1990 to 2001; and President from 2001 to July 2008. 

Before joining Southwest in 1978, Colleen worked for several years as 
Executive Assistant to Herb Kelleher (Southwest’s former Executive Chairman) 
at his law firm. She serves on the Ken Blanchard College of Business Advisory 
Board at Grand Canyon University, the Becker College Board of Trustees, and 
the JC Penney Co. Board of Directors. She is active in numerous civic and 
charitable organizations in Dallas, Texas. 



Services Available 


The Ken Blanchard Companies® is a global leader in workplace learning, 
productivity, performance, and leadership effectiveness that is best known for its 
Situational Leadership® II program—the most widely taught leadership model in 
the world. Because of its ability to help people excel as self-leaders and as 
leaders of others, SLII® is embraced by Fortune 500 companies as well as mid-to 
small-size businesses, governments, and educational and non-profit 
organizations. 

Blanchard® programs, which are based on the evidence that people are the key to 
accomplishing strategic objectives and driving business results, develop 
excellence in leadership, teams, customer loyalty, change management and 
performance improvement. The company’s continual research points to best 
practices for workplace improvement, while its world-class trainers and coaches 
drive organizational and behavioral change at all levels and help people make 
the shift from learning to doing. 

Leadership experts from The Ken Blanchard Companies are available for 
workshops, consulting, as well as keynote addresses on organizational 
development, workplace performance, and business trends. 

Global Headquarters 

The Ken Blanchard Companies 
125 State Place 
Escondido CA 92029 
www.kenblanchard.com 


1.800.728.6000 from the U.S. 
+1.760.489.5005 from anywhere 



Social Networking 


Visit Blanchard on YouTube 

Watch thought leaders from The Ken Blanchard Companies in action. Link and 
subscribe to Blanchard’s channel and you’ll receive updates as new videos are 
posted. 

Join the Blanchard Fan Club on Facebook 

Be part of our inner circle and link to Ken Blanchard at Facebook. Meet other 
fans of Ken and his books. Access videos and photos and get invited to special 
events. 

Join Conversations with Ken Blanchard 

Blanchard’s blog, HowWeLead.org, was created to inspire positive change. It is 
a public service site devoted to leadership topics that connect us all. This site is 
non-partisan and secular, and does not solicit or accept donations. It is a social 
network where you will meet people who care deeply about responsible 
leadership. And it’s a place where Ken Blanchard would like to hear your 
opinion. 

Tools for Change 

Visit kenblanchard.com and click on “Tools for Change” to learn about 
workshops, coaching services, and leadership programs that can help your 
organization create lasting behavior changes that have a measurable impact. 
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Alongside every fledging author there must be a special person who convinces 
him that he is much smarter than he knows he really is. Thanks Marsha! 


Few people you met along the way will remember how smart you were, how 
much you accomplished, or even what you looked like, but everybody will 

remember how you made them feel. 

—Harry Dawley 



Praise for 17 Rules Successful Companies Use 
to Attract and Keep Top Talent 


“This book is packed with lessons for every manager who aspires to 
attract and motivate talented people and build a great organization. 
Russo is able to ground the best conceptual ideas in the wisdom of his 
own deep experience and share it all in an easy-going conversational 
style.” 


—M. Diane Burton, Associate Professor of Management, 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

“David Russo has spent a lifetime observing employees and 
organizations. His down-to-earth admonitions may at first blush seem 
obvious; however, they are pearls of wisdom. Leaders of big and small 
organizations would do well to heed his counsel and treat their people 
as if they were volunteers—as if every employee can indeed make a 
difference.” 


—Thomas J. DeLong, Harvard Business School, Philip J. 
Stomberg Professor of Management Practice and co-author of When 
Professionals Have to Lead: A New Model for High Performance 

(Harvard Business School Press, 2007) 

“Passionate and dedicated workplaces of talented employees are 
within every leader’s reach. David’s been there. He knows. And he 
gives it to you straight. Apply his trademark, candid advice that you’ll 
find in this book, and you will start seeing significant positive, 
profitable shifts in your company culture almost immediately. So listen 
up!” 


—Martha I. Finney, President and CEO, Engagement Journeys, 
EEC and author of The Truth About Getting the Best From People 

“David Russo is a thoughtful and reflective practitioner. His book, 17 



Rules Successful Companies Use to Attract and Keep Top Talent, 
should be read by top-level executives, as well as human resources 
managers, if they want to know what actually works with respect to 
the attraction and retention of talent. The practical example Russo 
provides, which comes from his knowledge and experience, makes this 
an extremely useful publication.” 

—Fred K. Foulkes, Professor of Organizational Behavior, Director, 
Human Resources Policy Institute, Boston University, School of 

Management 

“This book is interesting, provocative, and deeply true. Russo’s advice 
points the way for leaders to build and sustain high performance 
organizations. Beautifully free of jargon and silver bullets, Russo 
wisely focuses on common sense and consistent execution.” 

—Cade Massey, Professor of Organizational Behavior, 
Yale University, School of Management 

“Russo packages a career of experience and insight into a set of rules 
that will save managers much heartache and a constant 'comfort’ guide 
as they face a new people issue for the first time.” 


—Dallas Salisbury, President & CEO, 
Employee Benefit Research Institute 



Foreword: Great Teams, Great People, Great 
Leaders 


I first met David Russo at a Jimmy V. charity golf event, in North Carolina. Jim 
Valvano, the charismatic basketball coach of North Carolina State, died of 
cancer 12 years ago, and the V Foundation, which he founded before his death, 
raises funds for cancer research. So, it wasn’t hard to pick out like-minded 
people at the charity event: Everyone was there to help raise money for a worthy 
cause and in memory of a great man. However, when 1 first met David, 1 
immediately knew we would grow to be friends, and 1 sensed it after just a few 
minutes of chatting and a couple holes of golf. Why? Well, 1 recognized that he 
was one of my tribe. We have roots in Pittsburgh. His roots come from birth, and 
mine from a career that grew into a love affair with the town and its people— 
beautiful, honest, rough-and-tumble Pittsburgh. Plus, it turned out that we both 
shared a Catholic heritage. Moreover, David is a lifelong Pittsburgh Steelers fan, 
and as you might expect, 1 am kind of partial to that organization, having played 
there for 11 years, before and after 1 went to Vietnam. 

As 1 got to know David over the years, 1 found we also share something else, and 
that is a clear understanding of what motivates people, what makes teams gel, 
and how to sustain that motivation and team spirit over a long period of time. 

The common understanding we share is that standout organizations—whether 
they are great professional sports teams (like our Steelers!) or great business 
organizations of almost any size—cannot be manufactured or concocted. A still- 
wet-behind-the-ears NFL general manager or a freshly minted MBA may think 
that greatness is formulaic, and that dream teams can be assembled, like parts 
from a kit, by buying talent and tossing it on the field. They may naively expect 
to win a Super Bowl, or capture a dominant market share as a matter of course. 
You can no more expect that level of instant performance from a team—even 
one comprised of great players—than you can expect that from a business 
organization that has paid top dollar for talent, yet lacks the mission, the vision, 
and the goals articulated by great leadership. To put it another way, you can no 
more conjure up or demand greatness from a team or a business than you can 
train basset hounds to drive a minivan. From my experience with the Steelers, 
David’s experience at SAS, and the work we have both subsequently done as 



organizational and motivational consultants, one thing is abundantly clear: Great 
organizations are crafted with patience, great care, and honesty. They emerge 
only when great leadership articulates an honest and clear-eyed vision of a 
meaningful and successful future. If you think Tm being too idealistic, let me 
add that greatness is also about old-fashioned “play through the pain” hard work, 
overcoming obstacles, and making team members aware that they are part of 
something with potential for greatness. Equally important, all players—on the 
field or at the office—must know the role they play and understand exactly how 
they can contribute to outstanding results. 

We can push this comparison even further, and the similarities hold true. Just as 
with an NFL team, where roles must be clear, so too must roles be clear in 
business. You can’t have a general manager who thinks he’s the coach, or the 
coach who thinks he’s an owner. Yet at the same time, it has to be clear to each 
member of the organization what his role is and—something that David really 
drives home in this book—what part the individual performance contributes to 
team performance and overall desired direction. It is crucial that every player 
knows this on and off the field, whether it’s a special teams player who is only 
out on the field three downs in a game, the defensive back who must defend both 
run and pass, or the assembly line worker whose quality assurance tests of 
product are the last line of defense against the tarnishing of a company’s brand. 
When people see the role they play—as we did as Steelers players with the likes 
of Jack Lambert, Mean Joe Greene, L. G. Greenwood, Terry Bradshaw, Franco 
Harris, and myself—you start to recognize that people are proud to be part of the 
team, of contributing to something greater than themselves. You find that they 
contribute what David calls that “illusive discretionary effort” every single day, 
every single play...and not just at crunch time. That’s what great leadership can 
bring forth in players in any organizational setting. 

That said, I have come to discover in David and his writing, a kindred spirit that 
understands how people should be valued, encouraged, and inspired. And that’s 
what this book is about and why I agreed to write this foreword. So, in that vein, 
let me talk for a moment about great teams and great companies. You see, in the 
business world, because of well-executed plays, great runs, and record returns, 
one company might put up great numbers in a single year, and maybe even win 
the “Super Bowl” of their business sector—an effort that leaves them at the top 
of the heap temporarily. But what I’ve focused my energy on, and what this 
book focuses, is not the company or the team that wins a “Super Bowl” now and 
then, but the team or the company that establishes and sustains dynasties. 



Look at the NFL clubs that have done this, the NFL clubs that have had 
dominant runs: The Cowboys, the Forty Niners. The Packers of the 1960s. The 
Steelers of the 1970s, when we won four Super Bowls in six years. Believe me, 
those great runs, those years of sustained top performance, were no accident. 

The owners and general managers of those now-famous clubs didn’t just toss a 
bunch of talent onto a playing field and hope for the best. These so-called 
dynasties were part of deliberate strategies, consistent leadership, and entrenched 
belief systems. All the great leaders of the past—Vince Lombardi, Bill Walsh, 
Chuck Noll—all these men were special in this way: They looked at their talent, 
indentified and acquired players to fill in the missing links, and then they created 
a vision for what these players were capable of becoming. They motivated them 
to achieve that, being careful to point out the importance of each role the 
individual players assumed. I realize that some of these great coaches had the 
advantage of team consistency before the dawn of free agency. But the modern 
dynasties do not have that advantage. Indeed, the players and the coaches both 
recognize that today, more than ever, players are “volunteers”—^just as David 
Russo rightly points out that employees are volunteers in the workplace. In either 
setting, the clear articulation of vision and goals is sometimes the only thing that 
holds the talent together and crafts a team, and recognizing that is now doubly 
important in the NFL and in the business world. 

This book provides a road map to achieve what I have lived in the NFL and what 
I have preached in my speaking career after the NFL. It sets down the rules. But 
as you get to know David over the course of this book, you’ll realize these rules 
were not dreamed up by somebody high in a Skybox who hasn’t been grinding it 
out on the field of play. David’s been in the trenches, and he’s worked with 
companies of all sizes, from start-ups, to the largest software companies in the 
world. So, in essence, I am here to vouch for his approach. I’ve seen it work 
magic, and I’ve seen it achieve greatness, a success that anyone is capable of, if 
they learn to become great leaders, and attend to the rules that follow in these 
great chapters. 

—Rocky Bleier 

Renowned motivational speaker and former NFL star 
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Introduction 


I believe that I may know one of the first thoughts that came to your mind when 
you glanced at the title of this book: Where’s this guy been for the last 18 
months? I don ’t have to worry about getting and retaining top talent because A) 

I really don’t need more staff right now, and the streets are awash in talent; 
they’re all begging for work! and B) even the talented and productive people I 
have are so happy just to be employed, they will tough out everything short of a 
Banana Republic Dictatorship to keep their jobs. 

Well, that certainly is one appraisal of today’s employment market. 

But it’s “received wisdom.” 

And like most received wisdom, it’s dead wrong. 

In most cases, today’s most capable and talented people are not unemployed. 
Indeed, they are the ones who’ve held their jobs in the downturn. Moreover, they 
are the ones that all companies are depending on, and whom great companies 
have gone to great lengths to retain. And an aggressive retention strategy, when 
followed in good times and bad, is a historical pattern that great companies 
follow, particularly in tough economic times, to great effect. Indeed, great 
companies don’t just wait out downturns, they take advantage of them to 
position themselves for the inevitable recovery. (Inevitable? Yes, as Warren 
Buffet recently said, and I’d be a fool to disagree: “It is hard to 'short’ the U.S. 
in the long term.”) 

Now, don’t get me wrong. I am not a Pollyanna. Certainly, great companies 
husband their resources in slow times. They flex in size to respond to market 
conditions. They do pare the size of their workforces to meet economic realities 
and make other moves to reduce costs and control expenses. But they take 
advantage of slow and difficult times to shrewdly, prudently optimize processes 
and procedures, and secure the services of the best people, so they are ready to 
leap forward at the first sign of opportunity. There is continuing and 
overwhelming evidence that great companies are undertaking these preemptive 
actions today. Why? Well, for starters, it’s a strategy that has proved very 
successful over the last 200 years or more. Moreover, attracting and retaining top 
talent is a de rigueur part of any route to survival, and its benefits are two-fold. 



First, obviously, you keep your key people (and retain all the resources you have 
put into training them and their institutional knowledge). But you also deprive 
your adversaries of the human resources that they can use to arm themselves 
against you. 

Are you really prepared to gamble on a strategy that funnels your top people 
toward the exits and into the job market, knowing there’s a high probability your 
competitor will pick them up, give them a laptop and an Internet connection and 
say, “You have but one job, my son. Use your unique knowledge to crush your 
previous employer.” Believe me, there are many rusted, burnout hulks of 
companies along the road that didn’t believe in the “people” part of the success 
equation, made that gamble...and lost. 

In another respect, the recession has likely done a big favor to great companies. 

It has thinned the herd of competitors whose vitality was based on the crest of 
the wave of a powerful economy’s demand for goods and services, and their 
availability in that seller’s market. That culling process was hard to do during the 
“boom,” because there was so much business to absorb. We have all heard over 
and over that in good times the simple fact of a company’s availability counted 
as much as their ability when companies shopped for vendors. You also know as 
well as I what these “also-ran” companies” look like and how they operate: They 
pay no attention to sound business fundamentals—whether it was debt, cash 
reserves, cost controls, the quality and appropriateness of hires or employee 
retention—as they work to achieve a “sugar high” that makes a couple founders 
and maybe some top sales guys briefly rich. Well, the current recession has 
created an acid test for them, and it has threatened their ability to survive. In 
many cases, it has already flushed the weak and poorly run companies out of the 
market...and out of your hair. (Survivors don’t question the hard-heartedness of 
evolution; they breathe a deep sigh of relief and resignedly say. Well, survival of 
the fittest is a constant, and who’s to argue with the course of nature!?) Given 
the market conditions that have set the newest paradigm in motion, companies 
that survive the recession can emerge with an overwhelming competitive 
advantage, if they paid attention to business fundamentals, which invariably 
include attracting and retaining, with appropriate investment, the right people. 

If you are looking for evidence of this, consider the value, stock prices, and 
sustainability of companies that have shown a commitment to the people in the 
workforce through prescribed leadership and management behavior. Apple, 
Merck, Rubbermaid, SAS, and Southwest Airlines are shining examples of 
companies that survive tough times and come out the other end of the storms as 
dominant olavers with astounding competitive advantage. 







Do you honestly think that these companies and others like them treated their top 
talent with disdain over the last two years? Or assumed that all the best people 
would stay simply because the job market tanked? Or behaved as though the 
economic catastrophe we have known over the last two years would last forever? 
If so, you have a fatal misperception of how companies work and what makes 
them valuable over time. 

Indeed, these companies have recognized that there is always a market for talent. 
And just like a good real estate magnate who retains his legacy holdings during a 
recession, as he snaps up property to emerge twice as big and twice as strong 
after a downturn, these companies—when rich in foresight—snap up and secure 
talent to prepare to dominate. 

The only remaining question is this: Will you dominate...or will you be the 
victim of companies far better prepared than you who mis-perceived the 
recession as a general buyers’ market for talent? 

Your choice. 

But let me tell you something, you better not have it wrong, fatally wrong. 

There is old business adage and quotation, originated by Dale Carnegie, we all 
know: “When fate gives you a lemon, make lemonade”. Now I know some of 
you reading are saying. This Russo fellow is in an ivory tower somewhere, and 
Tm battling it out in the streets where different rules apply. I didn’t just get a 
lemon or two in this recession...! got lemons, delivered free, by the metric ton! 

Fact is, I am not in an ivory tower; I’m a businessman who has firsthand 
experience with the behaviors of some truly great companies, and who—sticking 
to the principles in this book—has advised others on the benefits of proactive 
retention strategies. So I do understand the urge to panic. In fact, I embrace it. 

Embrace panic? 

Yes, and I do so with this quote from Thomas Paine’s The Crisis in mind: 
“Panics, in some cases, have their uses; they produce as much good as hurt. 
Their duration is always short; the mind soon grows through them and acquires 
a firmer habit than before. But their peculiar advantage is, that they are the 
touchstones of sincerity and hypocrisy, and bring things and men to light, which 
might have lain forever undiscovered. ” 

In an economic sense, without the presence of “panic,” it is less likely that the 
unworthy businesses are exposed, and the great companies are able to 
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Now that’s lemonade! 

So, how does this attracting and retention strategy work in the “real world,” in 
which organizations struggle to remain viable and significant in spite of 
problems, circumstantial or self-inflicted? 

The writer of the Preface to this book is Robert “Rocky” Bleier. Rocky is a 
former, renowned National Football League running back for the Pittsburgh 
Steelers and the winner of four Super Bowl rings. What makes his willingness to 
do the introduction so special to me is not the fame that came with his football 
successes, his heroic effort in the service of his country, or that I can call him a 
friend. Instead, it’s the relationship of Rocky’s personal story, which is told in 
his own book. Fighting Back, to the story of a business that survived years of 
difficulty, lack of success, and subpar performance and evolved into an envied 
sports and entertainment franchise. 

In the 38 seasons from 1933 through 1971, the Pittsburgh Steelers of the 
National Football League built an awful record of only 172 wins, 271 losses, and 
18 ties. In all that time they had only 8 winning seasons and had never played for 
a championship, coming close only once—in 1936. Talk about a business that 
was deep in recession! But wait. In the 37 seasons since 1971, the Steelers have 
appeared in the NFL playoffs 25 times, have won 19 Division titles, 7 
Conference championships, and a record 6 Super Bowl Championships. 

The Pittsburgh Steelers are not the biggest nor do they have the financial 
resources of other NFL teams, but they are largely a family business that 
blossomed into greatness by embracing and investing in a philosophy of treating 
employees as family within a strong but flexible business model, as the 
organization set clear goals, gave clear direction, and mostly trusted in the talent 
it acquired to achieve success. Since 1969 the Rooney family, owners of the 
Steelers, has had only three head coaches for their team—Chuck Noll, Bill 
Cowher, and Mike Tomlin. They have not micromanaged the coaches; the 
coaches have, in turn, treated the players like adults, setting clear individual and 
team goals and high expectations for work, dedication, and behavior. 

So how did this family-owned business, with no history of success, located in a 
blue-collar city with a struggling economy and a shrinking population, turn it 
around? They did it by selecting talent wisely, investing in that talent, modeling 
a philosophy and spirit of commitment and caring, and trusting that talent to 
perform to expectations. And while garnering success and being showered with 
rewards and accolades, the management treated those talented groups and 



individuals as if they truly mattered, were worthy adult professionals, were 
important, and counted. Sometimes this care was characterized with harsh 
realities of business and stark truthfulness, sometimes with tough love, but 
always with care and sensitivity to people. The Steelers didn’t become 
successful by disregarding the sense and sensibilities of their people, but by 
recognizing that talent is both the most valuable and the most vulnerable asset. 

The example of the Pittsburgh Steelers is a microcosm of the macrocosm of how 
successful organizations deal with the current global economic tsunami and 
stand tall and strong when this stressor is recent history. In tough times great 
companies and companies that aspire to be truly great, built to last if you will, 
seek ways to build and capitalize on competitive advantage. And they recognize 
that people can and will be the greatest component of advantage. 

1 hope I’ve at least begun to convince you of the importance of talent 
retention...in good times and bad. And if you have stuck with this “Introduction” 
so far, 1 suspect you see the value of my approach. Believe me. I’ve been around 
enough to see good times and bad, and over the course of my years in business, 
it’s become clear to me that the companies that are successful in building large 
groups of committed and loyal workers, the best companies, the admirable 
companies, the companies with genuine esprit de corps, behave—in good times 
and bad!—in different ways than other organizations when it comes to handling 
the people they hire. As 1 watched and learned. I’ve recorded these behaviors 
and created tools, the “rules” referred to in the title, which virtually guarantee 
that the efforts, minds, and hearts of company’s employees are focused on the 
corporate mission and challenged with producing outstanding results and 
competitive advantage. 

This book describes these rules, and they are rules that any organization—large 
or small, high or low tech, public or private, for profit or not for profit—can 
apply to its own infrastructure and behavior pattern to cultivate a group of hard¬ 
working, productive, caring, committed, aligned, and engaged employees. 

1 must warn you that the list is long. Some rules are so logical and easy to apply 
that they might seem almost too simple to be of real value. Others are difficult to 
apply and take a major and sustained effort to incorporate—and positive 
outcomes take time to surface. All require serious commitment and the absence 
of “back sliding” to make a difference. 

But, breathe easy, my friends, because here’s something else I’ve learned from 
my interactions with stellar organizations that apply the rules scrupulously. To 
wit, although you must have an understanding and philosophical appreciation of 



all the rules, it is not necessary to apply every one of them, like following a 
recipe, to build a workplace that attracts and retains the best and most productive 
talent. Some rules are more easily adopted. Some provide more value to one 
organization than to another. Some require reallocating of resources; some are as 
simple as listening and being available. By and large, the ingestion of a “rules 
adoption cocktail” from what is advised in several of the chapters will go a long 
way to producing those committed employees. It can give your organization a 
running start; but remember, this is not a sprint—It’s a marathon! Are you ready 
to run with the leaders? If so, join me, and those great companies, and turn the 
page. 

—DFR 



1. Understand Why Employees Come and 
Why They Stay 


Check the calendar. The epoch of indentured servitude is long gone (as much as 
some executives I know want to bring it back!). Today, even in the midst of a 
historic economic downturn, your employees are not conscripts or servants. 

They are most likely volunteers. As much as you think your employees need 
you, that they are dependent on you, let’s face it; the reverse is true. You are 
highly dependent on them for your success, your life style, and your living— 
now and into the future. 

Oh, sure you can replace them, one after another, over a period of time, but 
you’ll go broke. Your organization will be in ruins. Why? Well, some studies 
have shown that the cost to replace, retrain, and reintegrate a worker is more 
than one and a half times that lost worker’s salary. Even then, as new employees 
come onboard, there are the hidden costs and intangible losses to your company 
from the rupture in cultural continuity and the transfer of institutional 
knowledge. (I beg you to keep this in mind, even as the national unemployment 
figure flutters near or into double digits.) 

Is the picture starting to come into focus? 

Let me put it another way. Your organization has assets, correct? Computers, 
source codes, real estate, equipment, customer lists, a valuable brand, and maybe 
even some cash. But do you know what the cumulative value of all those items 
is? Around 10 percent of your company’s value. Max. That’s because every day, 
at closing time, 90 percent of your assets walk out the door. Every day. And with 
luck, every morning, they volunteer to come back to work. Oh sure, in a short¬ 
term analysis, a few of your employees may say they are bound to you. They 
live paycheck to paycheck. They have mortgage payments due; they need the 
medical insurance; and they know they’d have a hard time finding other work. 
But how long do you think good, talented people stick around at places that treat 
them like draftees? Not long. 

How do you keep them coming back? How do you keep good people from 
leaving, costing you one and a half times their salaries, and volunteering for your 



competitor’s team? Well, what 1 am about to say may sound too simple to be 
important, too common to be common sense: You engage them. You engage 
them with a culture that boldly, publicly recognizes their value and binds their 
spirit to your company. And you have to work just as hard in bad times as in 
good times. 

Let me take that up a notch, at the risk of sounding high-minded or theoretical. A 
culture of engagement inculcates and socializes your employees with a sense of 
—and reason for—genuine commitment to the organization. A culture of 
engagement also inspires individuals with a bias for action on the organization’s 
behalf and pride. Yes, pride. 1 hope it is not news to you that a culture of 
engagement is important to the bottom line {and top line) of your company, 
because it is increasingly obvious that this is true, and authoritative surveys and 
studies affirm this again and again. Frankly, the stumbling block is to not 
recognize the importance of a caring, committed workforce to current and future 
success and competitive advantage. And the challenge is to determine the best 
ways to put the leadership behaviors and corporate infrastructure in place that 
enable that people-focused culture to emerge. 

Note that 1 use the word emerge, because a culture of engagement cannot be 
imposed or implemented by edict or force of executive will. It is not a policy you 
write down on company handouts, like a vacation policy or instructions on how 
to fill out an expense report. But when it is place, and properly supported by the 
organization’s leadership, it can and will bring forth the elusive quality called 
employee discretionary effort. Employees will offer that discretionary effort only 
when the aspirations of the organization and those of the employee are so in 
sync, aligned, that the employee—of his or her own initiative—takes great pride 
in going the extra mile and adding that extra dash of creativity and 
professionalism to achieve a professional goal that, lo and behold, builds the 
organization’s wealth or dramatically advances its goals, as the employee learns, 
grows, and prospers. 

Later in this chapter, 1 cite an example that highlights the beneficial economics 
of a culture of engagement. But for now, let’s look at some steps you can take to 
establish a culture of engagement. The first step is for the executive leadership in 
the managers and leaders to recognize why their employees come to work. (Hint: 
Contrary to popular belief, it’s not just about the money.) If you don’t 
understand why people show up, why they volunteer at your workplace day after 
day, you miss an opportunity to attract people for why they really show up. It’s 
no mystery. Here, too, research and valid polling data give us the same answer 



over and over again. First, people have a natural and inherent desire to make a 
contribution; to be a part of something larger than themselves, something of 
significance. Second, they want to do something that is worthwhile and notable; 
something they can be proud of—attach their names to. Third, they want to be 
recognized for their efforts and for the results. And fourth, they want all this to 
happen in an environment worthy of their efforts—a place that is respected and 
respectable. 

See money on that list? No, it’s not there. 

Surprised? 

Well, money is on the full list, but it’s slotted into a subordinate position a little 
farther down. Make no mistake, people want to be compensated fairly for their 
work. But money is by no means the leading motivator for most of the talented, 
good people in today’s workforce. 

So, what brings people to work and keeps them there? It is a chance to do what 
they have been educated and trained to do at the highest level of success 
possible. Where they can grow and achieve, produce exemplary results, be 
recognized as worthy and special, and do it with others with similar talent, spirit, 
and professionalism for an entity that respects them and is worthy of high regard. 

From Indentured Servants to Labor Unions: A 
History of Employer-Employee Relations 

I know what you may be asking at this point: If research shows that the benefits 
of a culture of engagement are so beneficial to the top line, the bottom line, and 
the employees’ well-being, then why haven’t most companies implemented 
these policies? And why is it that in difficult business environments, nefarious 
companies use the economic downturn as an excuse to treat their employees 
worse? 

Good questions, but they can be asked more productively at the causal level in 
this way: How have employers’ relationships with their employees drifted into 
adversarial, and at time distrustful, circumstances? And how have those poor 
relations and lack of trust been embedded into policies and organizational design 
counter to the proper way to run a business? To answer that, take a brief look at 
the history of employer-employee relations. 

It wasn’t that long ago that the labor force migrated from an agrarian setting, in 



which most people worked outside of the cities in smaller groups, to an 
industrial urban setting. In industrial settings, jobs were centralized in factories, 
which were often situated in cities. At the risk of over oversimplifying a 
movement that took decades, even centuries, to act out, the golden rule that 
dictated employer-employee relations was this: He who had the gold made the 
rules. Typically in agrarian settings, people treated each other with a modicum of 
humanity, in which they shared risk, reward, responsibility and accountability. 
The industrial era disrupted that person-to-person dynamic. The main reasons 
were that employers had more than an ample supply of workers, and the tacit 
agreement to share between workers and employers wasn’t actually very tacit 
after all, because employers dictated who worked, when they worked, and even 
z’fthey worked. The employees had no power largely because they were 
interchangeable and could be summarily dismissed and replaced, at no actual 
cost to the employer. 

Workers were not necessarily viewed or appreciated as persons and instead were 
valued largely for the capability of their production output. With replacement 
workers abundant, the workers needed, and deserved, no nurturing. They were 
de facto servants, bound by their need for work and by professional immobility. 
This historical context brings to mind Douglas McGregor’s Theory X 
Management principle, which says people need to be controlled, pushed, and 
supervised by some management entity because unless that happens, workers 
won’t produce. You need to threaten or entice workers to achieve production 
goals. As adversarial, counterproductive, and confrontational as the practice 
sounds today, it was a management style accepted as logical and brilliant for 
many years and still finds proponents in today’s workplace. 

Some cultural remnants of this type of employer-employee relationship were still 
in vogue as the way to succeed in business in the U.S. as late as the 1970s and 
1980s. That’s when organizations began to downsize, or “right size,” as they 
reengineered themselves in response to activist shareholders’ demands for higher 
levels of productivity, the push to maximize stakeholders’ returns, and the 
scramble to conserve capital. Accompanying these changes in corporate 
structure was a change in the employer’s perspective on people in the workplace. 
Until that time, organizational leadership often managed, pushed, and supervised 
the workers using Theory X Management. But as short-sighted as that was, it 
wasn’t as harsh as it at first sounds, because along with the Theory X style came 
an implied social contract between employers and workers. It “promised” that if 
employees joined an organization, supported it with their labor, showed enduring 
loyalty, and parroted the company’s mission as their own, the company 



promised virtual lifelong employment, a living wage with periodic increases, 
welfare benefits, time off for leisure, advancement opportunities, and a 
guaranteed post-retirement benefit. Baby boomers in the workplace bought 
wholesale into this arrangement. They were the children of the Depression and 
knew full well the value of long-term employment, supportive healthcare 
benefits, and guaranteed retirement income. 

But in the 1970s and 1980s, organizations began to discover that this social 
contract was expensive. They realized that organizations could be consolidated, 
divested, and joined with others through acquisition that could deliver more bang 
for the buck and higher shareholder value. The ultimate result of this realization 
was that the social contract didn’t just weaken, it disintegrated. Highly visible 
layoffs occurred. What looked like cold-hearted directors of mergers and 
acquisitions (M&A) activity swept in and—without regard for loyalty or 
employees’ work records—wiped out thousands of jobs and a great deal of good 
will. If you can sympathize with the shock and humiliation suffered by many of 
these workers, you can imagine the effect this treatment had on the families and 
especially the children of these workers who saw their parents golden years 
turned to brass. 

What were the children of these workers doing? Well, these children of the baby 
boomers (many of them baby boomers themselves if they were born before 
1964) were in the process of entering the workforce. If they were paying any 
attention to what happened to their parents, these children were sorely affected 
by these corporate decisions, and they were disillusioned. Moreover, many of 
them were determined to engage their future employers with a different kind of 
social contract, one that would give the worker more freedom and mobility. The 
new social contract that came into being was much more circumspect, from both 
sides of the equation. Employers would never again offer the promise of lifelong 
work, nor incur the costs of that promise, but the “new breed” employees 
demanded access to resources, learning, and skills—acquired at the employer’s 
expense—that were ultimately portable, in case the employees were even 
scuttled by the company or just decided to move on. This new breed of 
employees learned the lesson of the abandoned social contract very well. 

Although the decreasing numbers of available skilled workers gave employers 
an incentive to train and keep employees (because they recognized the 
approaching struggle and costs to find and hire replacements), the employees’ 
incentives to stay became more personal. Knowing that their employers were 
fully capable of cutting them loose at any time, in the interests of a few cents a 
share, these workers ran awav from their part of the old social contract. Thev 



eschewed loyalty and dependence and readily replaced those with skills resting 
somewhere between feeling captured on one hand and blind loyalty on the other. 
They no longer felt captured because they were acquiring portable skills, and 
with a few job options in their back pockets, so to speak, they could take or leave 
a job. They were no longer capable of blind loyalty because they saw how their 
loyal parents had been treated poorly. Perhaps the most important employer- 
employee dynamic to emerge as a result of this tectonic shift in perspectives was 
that employees started examining exactly why they should stay anywhere, and 
employers started to examine what they could do to keep them. 

Let’s look at an analogy to understand this better because I recognize that it 
seems counter-intuitive. After all, I seem to be saying that employers should be 
training their employees for better jobs elsewhere. So, here goes. Do you know 
the difference between a defined-benefit pension and a defined-contribution 
pension? The defined-benefit pension promises what the pension will pay out, 
whereas the defined-contribution pension promises only what the employer will 
put in. A defined-contribution pension shifts the long-term onus from the 
employer to the employee because they are responsible for managing that 
pension for their own benefit. 

Now, with that concept in mind, think of a new social contract between 
employers and their employees, one that has shifted the responsibility of lifelong 
employment from the employer to the employee, by simply defining what the 
organization is contributing to that employee in terms of training, tools, skills, 
and opportunity. The organization says that it is preparing the employee for 
lifelong employment but there are no guarantees—no defined payouts—for that 
employment. It’s the employees’ responsibility to nurture their own educational 
advancement and careers. Still, the employer has the onus of making the 
workplace a place where employees can make a contribution, do something 
worthwhile, work in an environment worthy of their efforts, and be recognized 
for what they do. 

There is no doubt that this has shifted the power from the employer to the 
employee in many respects, but both sides of the equation have seen benefits. 
Employers have a heightened sense of how valuable employees are, and they see 
more clearly the benefit of investing in them, as they optimize the employee’s 
productivity and create more profitable companies. Employees may have a little 
less trepidation about being laid off, because they have mobility with their skills 
and training, but—selfish as this may seem at first—they are always looking to 
the employer to help them get better at their jobs. If the employer can provide 
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then everyone benefits, as the goals of the employer and employees are aligned. 
The employees’ goals of wealth-building are in sync with the organization’s, and 
with their goals in alignment, and the employees are naturally motivated to 
contribute their discretionary effort, creativity, and professionalism to 
advancement these shared goals. 


A second piece of this employer-employee dynamic has to do with 
demographics. Baby boomers, the people born between 1946 and 1964, were the 
largest single group of people to enter into the workforce in American history. 

As they leave the workforce in the next 15 to 20 years, fewer people will replace 
them. In the harsh light of supply and demand—understanding that the situation 
won’t last forever, and is actually just a blip—employers will have no choice but 
to engage employees, if they want to draw good people. Whereas baby boomers 
didn’t have many choices, the children of baby boomers will. 


They are less likely to “drink the Kool-Aid,” so to speak, and they will be averse 
to working for a company that won’t train them, give them tools to success, 
provide a great workplace, and recognize them for what they do. 


Why People Work 

Let’s briefly revisit the reasons why people work. If you look at Maslow’s 
hierarchy of human needs, one of the strongest needs is to be secure. But feeling 
secure isn’t always just about money, because security can be expansively 
defined to include other things, such as safety and trust. So, first, accept the 
independence and culture of volunteerism that is the natural result of 
demographics and the changing nature of contemporary employer-employer 
relations. Note that security can be a residual effect, a natural consequence of 
today’s employer-employer dynamic. With security assured, people naturally 
look to the next level of hierarchy of human needs, relationships. Employee want 
a place to work in which their contribution and workplace relationships are 
socially acceptable; a workplace in which employees are proud to talk about 
with their friends; a place that enables them to walk through life with their heads 
held high. With that assurance, the employee looks even farther down the list of 
Maslow’s hierarchy: the need to be recognized. Security and the desire to be 
employed someplace that garners respect are two needs that are easy to 
understand. But just as universal and essential is the need to be recognized. 




This is one reason why Bill Gates still works, why Warren Buffet and Steve Jobs 
come to work. There is just no denying the importance of ego and no shame in 
acknowledging that it is basic human need to want some strokes now and then. 
No matter how wealthy you are, you want to be recognized for what you have 
contributed, and if you can offer that in a workplace where you feel secure and 
are proud to work, then you are well on your way to engaging employees and 
eliciting from them that thing that they give only to people and organizations 
that treat them with respect and value their contribution: extraordinary effort. 

Because we are working through Maslow’s hierarchy of human needs, let’s look 
farther down the list. We have covered security, and the need to be recognized. 
Next, you can’t ignore the importance of relationships and the role that 
relationships play when building a sense of workplace camaraderie. Please don’t 
dismiss workplace camaraderie are unimportant or frivolous, because 
camaraderie isn’t about wasting time in the lunchroom or hanging around the 
water cooler talking about golf or sports. It is a major contributor to why people 
come to work. Fostering camaraderie is ultimately about productivity, and its 
importance has been heightened in the workplace only by the changing the 
nature of the family, especially since the end of World War II. 

How has the changing dynamic of the American family affected workplace 
camaraderie? Believe me, it is less of a stretch than you think. Here’s why. 

When I grew up, I was no more than a 5-iron shot from the homes of my nearest 
relatives, and we gathered often. Every Sunday, the entire family sat down and 



ate together. My grandparents, my aunts and my uncles, we all sat down on a 
weekly basis. In American today, other than the people who live under your 
roof, on average, Americans live more than 120 miles away from their closest 
relative. The nuclear family is no longer the central social unit of American life. 
Yet the breakdown of the nuclear family hasn’t changed that humans are social 
beings. So, the family needs to be replaced with something, some social unit. 
And that social unit is the workplace. People come to work to be at their social 
club—it’s not a party club but a social club, a place for quality human 
interaction among people they know and trust. If that social club is supportive, 
allows people to trust one another, and has high camaraderie, that’s not only 
what draws people to come to work each day, it’s what makes them stay. So, 
when designing corporate infrastructure whose aim is to create a culture of 
engagement, it’s imperative that you recognize the core position played by the 
work social club. Ignore it at your own peril. 

I hope by now you can see the interrelated nature of the core elements and core 
requirements for engaging a workforce. Employees want to make a contribution 
while doing something worthwhile. They want to do this in a place worthy of 
their efforts. They want to be recognized for what they do, they want to work in 
a place with high camaraderie, and they want to work in a place where there is a 
high level of trust and respect. We haven’t covered trust and respect yet, so let’s 
close this chapter by focusing on them. Although these are the last items covered 
in this chapter about why employees come to work and why they stay, trust and 
respect are no less important than the previously introduced concepts 

A core element of what makes employees stay at a job—and remember that all 
your employees are volunteers—is their trust in the organization and the respect 
the organization expresses to the employees (or that the organization helps 
engender from coworkers). This social exchange isn’t difficult to grasp; I am 
sure you have experienced it in other areas of your life. If the organization 
believes in the employees and trusts them to do good work—and expresses that 
trust through the investment in career development, training, advancement 
opportunity, and availability to resources— surprise! The employees take that 
seriously and return the favor by trusting the organization. The employees allow 
the organization to make the decisions to propel the business forward; they also 
trust that the organization has the best interests of the employees in mind with 
every decision. With that trust, there is less cynicism because the goals of the 
organization and the goals of the employees are in sync. The more the 
organization succeeds, the more the employees succeed. It’s a self-feeding cycle 
that accelerates and becomes more effective when more people commit to it 



from both sides of the equation. 



2. Play "Win-Win” with Your Employees 
(and Allow Them to Be All They Can Be—for 
Self and Company) 


Business leaders at every level must build a work environment that enables each 
employee’s preferred self to emerge at the workplace through an alignment and 
balance of the employee’s personal attributes and needs with the organization’s 
goals. 

Sounds a little academic and even Mary Poppins-ish, doesn’t it, this talk of 
preferred selp It’s a term that even seems to lapse over into—arghhh!—guru or 
consultant’s speak! But a preferred self is something that’s literal and a part of 
the opportunity for workplace productivity, and it’s a state of being that you 
have probably experienced—at work, at home, or more likely at play—though 
you may have called it by another name that’s easy to describe but hard to 
explain. (I say all of this mindful that some readers will contest whether the 
downturn in the economy even affords us any latitude for seemingly touchy- 
feely approaches to managing people. But I assure you, what I’m talking about is 
ultimately all about the bottom line.) 

A noted workplace researcher at Carnegie Mellon University, Denise Rousseau, 
found, and I concur, that an employee’s preferred self is the work-self you are 
comfortable with when working free of the facades and defenses people erect to 
protect themselves from the inconsistent behaviors of leaders or the 
organization. 

I am sure you know when your preferred self isn’t allowed to emerge. That’s 
when you hear workplace phrases such as, “I’ve never seen a more highly 
charged political workplace environment,” or “This place is toxic.” Heard that 
before? 

In that workplace scenario, you feel defensive, on guard, and you spend more 
time protecting your back than getting anything done. But when the preferred 
self emerges and an employee can spend her creative energy focusing on doing, 
building, creating, completing, and accomplishing, (instead of watching her 
back), then that person is acting and working in a maximum comfort zone. 



That’s an employee who feels good about what he is doing, how he is doing it, 
and how he and his work is perceived. When those stars align, that employee can 
be completely authentic to coworkers, simultaneously vulnerable and trusting. 

This isn’t a sing-Kumbaya-around-the-campfire moment I am talking about; it’s 
not some workplace epiphany, when the world turns to slow motion as people 
smile at each other in mystical contentment. This is a time of peak productivity! 
And who couldn’t use a little more of that in our current economic predicament? 
This is a time when the employee’s self-interest and the aspirations of the 
organization are mostly in sync and great things get done. 

For an artist or an athlete, a preferred self might be easier to attain and much 
easier to see than for an individual within an organizational infrastructure. That’s 
because the artist’s and athlete’s “occupations,” per se, are based in individual 
performance, and the infrastructure is just his identity. If you were to introduce 
that individual performer into an organizational structure—even if it were an 
organization of artists working creatively and collaboratively—the demand of 
organizational infrastructures and the stressors of the workplace have the 
potential to drain the joy out of work, no matter how much creativity is required 
to make it. There’s a simple reason for that—and a slew of tactics to counter it. 
Let’s look a little deeper. 

When an organization starts focusing on, well, organizing, they are not focused 
on joy. Joy? That’s another term that may be a little too touchy-feely. Would it 
still seem so touchy-feely if I were to directly correlate workplace joy with 
productivity? And joy with the bottom line? And joy as an essential key to 
creating mind-blowing innovation and breakout new products? 

After all, do you think products like the iPod were created in an atmosphere of 
drudgery? Do you think GPS devices were designed by people who burned with 
singular resentment in their lonely cubicles, as they plotted revenge? New 
miracle drugs concocted by people who hated their coworkers and dreamed of 
escaping their desks? The elegant curves of a 740Li series BMW made by 
people who dread getting out of bed in the morning? 

Of course not! 

An organizational infrastructure that enables a worker’s preferred self to 
joyously emerge creates the most profitable and innovative workplaces, with 
staggeringly high rates of employee retention—four to five times the industry 
average. 

Yes, it’s true. I’ve been there to see it, in good times and in bad. I know what 



helped to make it happen and helped sustain it. 

A great organization creates supportive workplace environments in which 
preferred selves can come to the surface. But it’s more than just providing a 
person with a task he likes to do. The truth is that any employee might get 
satisfaction for doing a worthwhile task, with access to the right resources and 
team. However, preferred self can emerge only when the workers see that they 
are contributing to something bigger than themselves. They must recognize, and 
be reminded on a regular basis, what part they play in the overall success of the 
organization. The individual worthwhile task is exponentially more important to 
the individual (and the organization) if the employees sees it as part of a grander 
plan to which they are making an integral contribution. And the “illusive effort” 
you are always seeking in your employees—that burst of creativity and 
contribution that gives you iPods, GPS invention, miracle drugs, and great 
machines? It will be produced voluntarily by the employee’s preferred self. 

Does this mean that the workplace must provide an endless series of ecstatic 
moments? No, you can’t run a workplace like that any more than you can run a 
relationship or a friendship like that. It would be ruinous and exhausting. But 
you do need to create infrastructure (physical, emotional, and organizational) in 
which an environment can emerge that lets people do what they love to do, while 
tapping into their personal willingness to perform. That environment must also 
have a system in place to recognize and reward what these people do. 

What I recommend has nothing to do with the size of the company. Or even the 
financial resources of the organization. Or even the sector of the economy in 
which a company operates. When I speak to groups about this topic, inevitably a 
person from a small company asks, “We’re such a small company; how is this 
possible?” Or “How can you justify that when we’re struggling to just survive.” 
The next day. I’ll hear someone ask, “We’re such a large company; how is this 
possible?” Or “Why do we need that when everyone understands that we try to 
stay competitive and keep afloat?” 

But the job of management and leadership is to take people in any size group 
and—without impeding their progress with a difficult infrastructure—allow the 
enlightened self-interest of the worker to thrive, and drive productivity, 
whenever it advances the organization’s overall goals and profitability. 

That said, it isn’t easy to achieve. It’s not necessarily expensive, but it takes 
commitment. Serious commitment. All the way up and down the ladder. In fact, 
allowing the preferred self to emerge isn’t just a matter of day-to-day operations, 
though that is part of it. It’s an acculturation process that must influence every 



aspect of the company’s operations, from nurturing and retaining employees all 
the way down to the plans for the holiday party. And it even extends into the 
recruiting process. That’s because the culture that enables an employee’s 
preferred self to emerge is one that will draw the right people to your 
organization, people who are eager to work in positive and productive 
environments, people who want to be part of great efforts. 

Make no mistake, the proper environment acts as a beacon that calls the right 
kind of people to you. So, part of building that acculturation is having a clear 
understanding of the kinds of employees that you want, the kinds of people who 
will propel your organization forward and the kind of leadership you need to 
attract them. As a baseline requirement, that includes recognizing the employees 
and candidates with the kinds of skills and attitude required to fuel the 
productivity propulsion mechanism of the preferred-self work environment. 

Let’s look at a real-world example. Take a widely known company such as 
Starbucks. Starbucks believes that the way to get exceptional performance and 
productivity from people and management teams is to have an environment 
focused on trust. It believes that the trust factor has at least five elements. First, 
Starbucks believes that you need to build an infrastructure that enables people to 
take risks, without fear of career-debilitating punishment if the risks bring 
failure. Second, Starbucks makes its people accountable, not just responsible, but 
accountable. (There’s a difference.) Third, they trust that the people understand 
good service. Fourth—related to element number three—it believes that when 
people understand good service, they will be creative when delivering it. And 
fifth, Starbucks trusts that its people will pass on these beliefs and practices 
when new people come on board. That corporate infrastructure—when clearly 
and consistently communicated and acted on by everyone at every station in the 
company—will serve not only as a guiding light for current employees, but it 
also acts as a way to draw the kind of people who want to work on this corporate 
culture. Even though I have never worked at Starbucks, I can recognize people 
in the world who would flourish there, because it is a place in which a preferred 
self can emerge that is gregarious, creative, service-oriented, and customer- 
focused. I can also recognize a good number of people who would not flourish 
there, and whose engagement with the company would be a costly waste of time. 

How is this preferred-self culture communicated? Well, here’s the overall 
message: We are building and trying to sustain a workplace in which you as an 
individual will be respected and nurtured as long as you respect and nurture 
others. But communicating it starts with emphatic and determined leadership 
that lavs down what it values as a comoanv. Second, that leadership must out 



forth a three-, five-, and ten-year mission that identifies awesome goals that it 
will accomplish. Third, the leadership must create a model of behavior—from 
the top down—that provides an environment filled with respect, trust, 
recognition, and excellence, an environment that plans to engage employees with 
growth opportunity as it leverages their skills, intellects, and aspirations to build 
corporate wealth. By communicating those things, the leadership has taken giant 
steps on its paths to find people who at least aspire to fit into that kind of 
environment. If you go forward living up to those values and goals, and that 
behavior model, what you get is a workforce that is filled with valued, engaged 
people who take responsibility for the company’s success, people who have the 
attitude that they will give until it hurts—though it never really hurts—people 
who have their bodies and their souls involved in the task of the workplace. 

Now I know that you might be one of those people who are used to rewarding 
short-term gains. That’s typical of short-term, bottom-line focused management 
theory and practice. I think many executives think that rewarding short-term 
goals is the only way to drive productivity, and this approach to business is 
especially tempting in the economic downturn. Anything else would be looked at 
as being soft. Well, there is nothing wrong with being tough. So, when I am 
talking about the preferred self. I’m not saying that you can bring it out only 
with family picnics and circles of singing employees. Preferred-self 
environments are only about win-win-win. The employees win; the company 
wins; the customer wins. The owners win; the stakeholders (shareholders) win. 
The company makes gains as a result of the employees’ efforts, yet the 
employees grow as well through learning and professional develop and they 
become better people, better employees, better contributors than they were last 
year because of the growth and development that the employer made available to 
them. As a result, the organization and its products and services are more 
valuable. And there is no embarrassment in success, because, yes, the company 
is making money on the backs of the employees’ efforts, but the employees 
aren’t being beaten down as the company succeeds. 

With that in mind, let’s take a look at what kind of people do you need for this 
type of workplace environment. It varies by organization, by the texture of the 
enterprise. A person who works well in pharmaceuticals might not work in a 
tech startup. Retail customer service drives some people crazy, yet they might 
flourish in an educational environment or a manufacturing setting. One thing that 
remains true across the spectrum of various organizations is that the right good 
people always should have the requisite skills (a baseline requirement, a given) 
along with a capacity to grow and develop, and an intellectual and visceral 



understanding of the organization’s goals. They must see that their personal 
advancement is not adversarial to the organization’s advancement. The 
organization’s leadership must hold the same opinion; indeed, the advancement 
and success of the individuals and the organization should be in sync. 

Too often organizations hire people with great track records but who are not a 
good fit for engaging themselves and a preferred-self environment. When I 
interview candidates during the recruitment and hiring process (collectively 
referred as the onboarding process), I look for people who are interested in 
being part of something larger than themselves, people who are interested in 
joining a team. I also look for people who are naturally curious about where the 
company is going, how it got to where it is today, and what opportunities it 
offers them. For that last item, that might seem odd that I welcome that inquiry. I 
don’t find it selfish when someone essentially asks, “What’s in it for me?” 
Because in the right setting, what’s in it for them is what’s in it for the company, 
and there you’ll find an alignment of personal and corporate ambitions. 

Now let’s dig a little deeper into how to draw the right good people. As your 
culture acts as a beacon to potential new hires, you will draw people who think 
they fit the model and say, “That’s the right place for me.” Let me give you 
another example. There is a company in semi-rural Pennsylvania called Minitab. 
It’s a large statistical analysis company that runs a great shop. Minitab is close to 
Penn State, with a high quality of life, with a highly developed intellectual 
culture. Minitab prides itself on creating a workplace environment that is highly 
communicative, caring, and nurturing. Their people do indeed aspire to 
intellectual excellence and hard work. In its Pennsylvania location, near Penn 
State, the local environment is appropriate for the personal needs of its ideal 
employees. People come to Minitab to do interesting and challenging work in a 
competitive environment, and they live in a local culture that is loaded with 
activities and events that interest them. So, the Minitab brand attracts people 
who fit. But perhaps more important, from the bottom-line side of the equation. 
Minitab knows who won’t fit. During the interview process, it does not need to 
guess that a prospect will be a good employee and can clearly identify the people 
who won’t fit in. If candidates come to Minitab thinking how fun it would be to 
live near Penn State but are interested in a stratified workplace and a system that 
rewards superstars, then they won’t fit there. Minitab can pick them out and 
remove them from the hiring process before any further engagement gets 
expensive. If candidates are curious about deeply engrained attributes of the 
organization, that’s a good sign. It’s also a good sign if they have done research 
on the history of the company and its place in the community. Those kinds of 



people will have a natural affinity for Minitab. However, if people take time 
during the interview to talk about bonuses, salary, while asking about the gym, 
and the pool, that’s not a good sign. You see, the corporate culture is so clearly 
defined at Minitab, that even during the recruiting and hiring process, it looks for 
other members of its tribe and know them when it sees them. 

Let me give you another real-world example. When I was vice president of 
human resources at SAS Institute, we started to offer low-cost daycare to our 
employees at the North Carolina campus. We wanted to offer this perk to our 
employees because it treated them well, and at another level it helped with 
employee productivity and was therefore cost-effective. We also did it to send a 
beacon to the community that clearly said that we were a company that 
recognized the value and importance of family to our employees, and that we 
cared enough for them to make it available. It not only kept good people, but it 
also drew the right good people to us. 

Want to see how something like that actually pays off? Here’s an example: 

When I was at SAS Institute years ago, we were interviewing for a high-level 
technology position. A young man from California sent a resume that looked 
great. So, we brought him in. He interviewed well and was a great fit. So, we 
made him an offer, which he accepted. When I did my post-hire interview, I told 
him that we typically had difficulty attracting technically gifted people from the 
west coast to North Carolina. I asked him what drew him to SAS Institute. He 
said it was the daycare that stood out. I asked him, “So how old are your kids.” 
He said he didn’t have any kids. I asked him, “Kid’s on the way?” “No.” So, I 
asked how long he’d been married?” He said, “I’m not married. I’m not even in 
a serious relationship.” “Then why,” I asked, “did the daycare draw you here?” 
He said that a company that expressed its concern for the well being of its 
employees and their families by offering them daycare was a place he’d like to 
work. He felt the fit. 

So you see that looking for the right people is all part of an over arching plan, a 
multi-pronged approach that first draws and hires people for their skills and 
talent. These are the people who make your organization competitive. These are 
the people who have the potential for capabilities growth. Yet they must fit into 
the organization’s preferred-self culture, people who fit into not only what you 
are but also how you operate. However, if you bring on people who are all 
potential, yet have no talent and skills, then you risk poisoning the workplace 
atmosphere by dragging along someone who was hired just for their potential. 
Others will look over the cubical wall and say, “Hey, this guy’s not pulling his 



weight!” Third, if you hire someone who has talent, and ambition, but they are 
not a good cultural fit—they are not team players, or they are selfish without 
giving back—the “wisdom of the crowd” at work will feel as though the 
integrity of the group has been dragged down. 

Well, with all this talk of talent, skills, potential aptitude, and fit, you know I had 
to come up with a sports metaphor sooner or later. Right? Here’s a good one: 
Alex Rodriguez. Since his first full season in 1996 through 2007, he has put up, 
shall we say, some fairly good numbers. He leads the majors in home runs, runs 
scored, RBIs, and total bases and extra-base hits. Of all players in baseball 
history prior to their 31st birthday, Alex Rodriguez is first all-time in home runs, 
runs scored and total bases; second in extra base hits and RBI, and fourth in hits, 
tainted somewhat now with recent revelations. He is the youngest player ever to 
hit 500 home runs, breaking a record set in 1939. He is, by any other description, 
a superstar and one of the finest athletes to ever walk the planet. (He was 
recruited to the University of Miami as a baseball player and as a quarterback!) 

He currently has a 10-year contract with the Yankees, worth $275 million, with a 
$30 mi ll ion bonus if he breaks the all-time home run record (762). But when the 
Yankees signed him away from the Texas Rangers, there was a great uproar 
about whether he would fit. He surely had the talent and aptitude, but Rodriguez 
took the position of third base. The position of shortstop, his traditional spot, was 
already taken by the beloved Derek Jeter. At third base, Rodriguez was not a 
golden glover. And he took the position probably for less than market value than 
if he went to be a shortstop on another team. The reason? He felt that the 
Yankees were about winning championships, and he wanted to contribute—even 
at some relative sacrifice—to something larger than himself. He even changed 
his number to 13 from his lifelong number 3, because 3 was already retired in 
honor of a man named Babe Ruth. 

Will he be the next Mr. Yankee? Or achieve the status and charisma of Derek 
Jeter? Maybe so. But in spite of the money, he showed a sense of humility to 
achieve something that he is interested in, and it was aligned with something 
George Steinbrenner wants. For Rodriguez it wasn’t about him, but about “us.” 
And in the long run, as he develops professionally at the Yankees, their faith in 
him and his faith in them will likely earn everyone far more money over time 
than if he has gone from team to team as a gun-for-hire hot-shot, achieving sugar 
highs here and there but not contributing to an enduring team legacy. 

Are you hiring people like Alex Rodriguez, with superstar qualities, great 
potential, and an achievement-filled resume that want to be part of a team? Are 



you urawing people lo your orgamzauon iiKe mai wesi-L.oasi sonware engineer 
who wanted to work at SAS Institute because of the company’s philosophy 
about the value of people, even though he didn’t plan to take advantage of it? 
You need to recognize a member of your tribe during the hiring process and 
confidently turn away people who won’t fit. Can you? 



3. Cultivate Leadership, Not Management, 
and Know the Difference! 


Fm not one for didactic, nonnegotiable statements of fact, but I’m going to risk 
one here. The reason? The science of management is quite well known, and the 
difference between managers and leaders is clear. So here goes: Managers direct 
and control; they deploy, coordinate, delegate, and manipulate resources. But 
managers are not necessarily leaders. Whereas managers administrate, leaders 
have the power to influence, to motivate, even inspire, and those are distinctly 
different traits. Indeed, true leadership is the ability to display attributes that 
make people want to follow. 

Whereas managers can be provincial, selective, even guarded, leaders are 
inclusive, passionate, and express an expansive vision. Whereas managers push 
people forward, true leaders take action and look over their shoulders to find 
legions following them and emulating their action. In fact, true leaders somehow 
naturally, and without fanfare or plan, behave as a role model and allow their 
behavior to be modeled by peers, subordinates, and employees. If leaders are 
open, authentic, communicative, and supportive without being paternal, that 
spirit can more easily pervade the entire enterprise and can even make great 
leaders out of great managers. Let’s take a closer look. 

All too commonly, leadership is characterized by a “teachable point of view.” A 
leader has a perspective that he articulates, teaches, or proscribes; people who 
follow that leader absorb that point of view and apply it to a desired outcome. 
However, my own perspective is that leaders shouldn’t pigeonhole or limit 
themselves into the role of teacher. Instead, they should aim to provide a 
leadership style that engages rather than proscribes. A look at the history of 
management theory can give you some insights here. 

The classic approach to defining management comes from the days of “scientific 
management,” and its lead theorist, Frederick Winslow Taylor, who died in 
1915. Taylor was originally a mechanical engineer, and he tried to bring the 
lessons learned from mechanical efficiency into the world of industrial 
efficiency and the management of people. He is sometimes referred to as the 
“father of scientific management,” and he had four key principles, called 



Taylor’s Principles. Briefly, they are 

1 . Replace rule-of-thumb methods with methods based on a scientific study. 

2. Scientifically select, train, and develop each employee. 

3. Provide detailed instruction and supervision of each worker. 

4 . Let managers apply scientific management principles to planning the work; 
let workers perform the tasks. 

Sound like a guy you’d like to have over for dinner? Well, I am sure he’d be an 
interesting guest, though maybe a little strict around the topic of table manners 
and which fork you should use first. Seriously, his point is that management 
should be focused on control and delegation. But my point is that this style of 
management doesn’t have anything to do with leading people or engaging 
employees. To truly engage people, you must have employees who think as 
owners. And these four Taylor Principles treat employees merely as pawns in a 
scheme whose action are to be measured and improved upon as though they 
were machines or robots. And it’s hard to get that illusive extra effort out of a 
robot. They do merely what they are programmed to do; they don’t stay late 
because they are passionate about their jobs. 

Let’s focus a little more closely on what makes a good manager, and then look at 
how managers can grow into leaders. 

The first thing that good managers need to understand is that any attempt to 
engage or any attempt to facilitate positive outcomes for an organization now 
requires management to act as an agent of developing and retaining talent. It’s 
not enough to just maximize the efficiency of employees in the Frederick 
Winslow Taylor model. The manager shouldn’t be a director and supervisor but 
instead serve as a primary resource for knowledge, services, and facilities that 
employees need to do what is asked and expected. Sounds easy, right? But we’re 
talking way beyond resources and budgets. A good manager should serve as a 
remover of impediments, a resource that offers a broad perspective and 
institutional knowledge in service to help employees do their jobs. 

Are you with me, or are you too worried about the economic recovery? Because 
I am going to push this a little further and show how great managers become 
leaders. In the previous chapter, and elsewhere in this book, we focus on creating 
environments in which an employee’s preferred self can emerge. Well, good 
managers use their authority and autonomy in ways that allow their employees’ 
preferred selves to emerge and avoid the politics, process, bureaucracy, and 
circumstantial matters that traditionally get in the way of executing a plan. 



As managers develop into leaders, they encourage when things are going well, 
consent to prudent risk taking, and—in the end—act like quarterbacks. A game 
plan is in place, which the leadership created, and the quarterback’s job is to 
communicate what each player is expected to do to achieve results. Then, the 
quarterback basically takes the objective, hands it off, and allows people to do 
their jobs. But to be fully effective, a quarterback must manage the huddle and 
get the team to believe in the game plan. That’s where leadership comes in. 
There are characteristics of manager-leaders that bring out the “players” 
engagement and calls forth their discretionary effort. Let’s look closer at those 
leadership characteristics. 

To capture the hearts and minds of your employees as a leader, how do you 
behave? Well, first, leaders are passionate. They express the passion about the 
task at hand; they sell the worthiness of the task and its level of importance; they 
understand and communicate the greatness of winning; and they are fully 
engaged. Also, all good leaders have vision. They can envision the end result 
and express that vision in what they say and how they behave. They have high 
levels of energy for the work, which is infectious, and they motivate people who 
want to emulate the leader’s character. Leaders are inclusive, too. They know 
that every member on the team is a valued contributor, from the superstar 
engineer all the way down to the person who turns the last bolt on the finished 
product. They know that no employees should be observers of a process but 
engaged participants in it, and they make clear to the employees that each plays 
an essential role. To go back to the football analogy: A crisp pattern run by a 
tight end who was never supposed to get the ball in the first place will draw 
defenders away from the real ball carrier on that play and facilitate the game 
plan. 

Leaders are also not just observers. They have dirty nails, knees, and elbows. 
They can’t be dispassionate and don’t mind jumping in to get a taste of what’s 
going on. When leaders serve as resources, they are not just being smart, though 
that never hurts. Instead, they are placing resources and responsibility in the 
hands of people along with some autonomy to execute. They share knowledge, 
but they also facilitate knowledge sharing, as they recognize that they don’t have 
all the answers. They use the wisdom of their experience and skill to add value 
to the organization’s processes, and they use their perspective to help each group 
take the blinders off, to focus externally, not myopically. 

Another leadership characteristic is openness, and that requires active listening. 
Leaders recognize that they might not be the smartest person on campus, and 



that in most cases—and this is central —none of us is as smart as all of us. They 
are open to diverse points of view and alternative ways to complete tasks. That 
openness allows for bad news to be delivered quickly—in either direction, up or 
down the ladder—and for problems to be addressed and solved directly. 

Leaders are also externally focused. They have the perspective to recognize that 
the organization is ultimately all about the customers and product excellence, 
whether the leader is managing a multifacility hospital complex, a 500-member 
software development team, or a startup with 10 employees. They see that the 
products or service created is not about “us,” per se, but about focusing outward 
in the competitive world of commerce. 

Leaders require some measure of charisma. I don’t mean charm and personally. 
In fact, I don’t even think that leaders should have to know the names of 
everyone in the company. But one of the characteristics of leadership I 
previously alluded to is that the leader should practice behavior that can—and 
should—be emulated throughout the enterprise. If leaders knows just the names, 
aspirations, and concerns of the people around them, then those managers, in 
turn, are given a kind of subtle mandate and a behavior model to know the 
people they work with in the same way. In this manner, the behavior is passed 
down the line. If managers are gruff and dismissive, cold and impersonal, that’s 
the behavior model that will be emulated by their subordinates, and they will 
model that behavior along the command chain. 

Leaders should cultivate a personal presence that people want to be around. That 
doesn’t mean that they should be standup comics, or saccharine sweet; they can’t 
be someone who gives out hugs while delivering coffee to everyone’s desk each 
morning. But leaders should smile more than they frown; leaders are empathetic 
in an adult way, rather than being sympathetic in a maternal or paternal way. In 
short, leaders care and show that they care. They create workplace environments 
in which employees can develop a sense of trust and caring. 

Leaders must display courage and visibly show that courage at crucial times, as 
when—such as today—the economy forces some tough decisions. How is this 
expressed in a literal, practical way? It’s simple: For starters, leaders should talk 
about “the elephant in the room.” They should address problems directly through 
imperative, decisive, effective action. Good leaders don’t remain silent when 
they see something that’s wrong or misguided. Remember, your organization is 
going to emulate the leaders’ actions, and by demonstrating at the top that your 
organization is one that addresses and solves problems, this culture of problem 
solving becomes part of the organization’s culture. And it makes everyone feel 



invested in the organization, because they feel as though they can change it. In a 
recent book. Geography of Bliss, the author Eric Weiner points out that 
Switzerland is one of the happiest places on Earth. One of the reasons is that 
they vote as often as seven times a year. How does it make them happy? The 
average citizen is not locked out of the political process, and there is no sense 
that an elite class of people is making decisions. Average citizens can affect the 
process if they want to add their voice. So instead of low levels of enragement, 
there is a sense of engagement. The citizens are treated as owners. Now, think of 
that in terms of employees. Imagine how much rage/discontent/boredom can 
build up if the employees do not see themselves having a voice/input/sweat 
equity/intellectual capital in the results produced by the organization, if they 
don’t feel engaged or part of the organization’s processes. On the contrary, 
imagine how engaged employees feel if they “voted” in some way such as the 
Swiss, if they had some ownership in the direction and outcomes of their 
organization...even if that “say” were expressed not by binding votes, but just the 
knowledge and comfort, along with accountability, that exists in which the 
leaders encouraged, respected, and genuinely responded to “employee- 
constituents.” 

As leaders ask the tough questions, talk about the “elephant in the room,” the 
obvious truths, and engage employees in discussions in a genuine open way, 
they are also free to engage in genuinely difficult discussions about performance, 
results, process, and workplace politics. In that case, this is a conversation with 
the employees and not a gripe session in which everyone boils over with 
frustration and resentment because the problems have gone on too far. With this 
approach, the appraisal of the organization can be handled in an adult, 
nonjudgmental manner. When there is open communication and issues are not 
buried or hidden, it’s a win-win for leadership and employees. There is no zero 
sum game in which everything that leadership grabs is kept away from 
employees and vice versa; in fact, the communication can be remarkably 
nonadversarial. And anything that is gained from either side is simultaneously a 
bounty for both, because there actually aren’t two sides. Everyone is an owner. 

Does all of this sound like a tall task? Well, keep reading, because I am not yet 
done. I think you see that point, though, heading is a demanding task, and 
though some people are born to the task and intuitively understand what I am 
describing in this chapter, these traits can be learned and perfected. 

Because leaders act in such a way that their behavior can be emulated 
throughout the organization, leaders must also be accountable. When leaders are 
accountable, even at the highest level, it sends a message to their peers and 



subordinates that the leaders knows how to accept credit and absorb guilt. It also 
allows the leaders to disperse credit in an authentic manner, and hold peers and 
subordinates accountable, accordingly. So, by accepting responsibility and 
accountability, leaders gain points or credit, per se, to dispense worthy, authentic 
praise, and direct criticism and to distribute rewards and wealth. 

Look at it this way, when a great coach loses a game, in the post-game press 
conference he usually says, “We played awfully.” He is applying blame; at the 
same time he allows the team to accept blame. That’s a culture of humility, 
accountability, and calm adult discourse, and if the coach is saying things like 
that publicly to the national press, you can bet he expects that same humility, 
accountability, and calm adult discourse among his players. They are, after all, 
owners of the victories—and the defeats. 

Does mean these leaders must be soft? Hardly. When one of Vince Lombardi’s 
players was asked, “Does Vince play favorites?” The player answered. “No, he 
treats us all equally, like dogs.” Yet Lombardi was trusted for his consistency 
and for his ability to bestow praise and criticism with equal power and affect. 
And he had the respect of every player who played on his teams. He made 
people want to follow. 



4. Provide Ample and Appropriate Resources 


I Still remember when my dad first handed over the keys to the family car. I 
suspect you remember a similar event in your life as well. Whichever relative or 
friend was part of that “passage” ceremony, I bet you saw it as much more than 
just the chance to get behind the wheel solo for the first time. The keys were a 
vote of trust, and if your dad was like my dad, the keys were handed over with 
an eye-to-eye look that said more than words could convey: Here’s the car, now 
justify my trust in you by acting responsibly and doing the right thing. It could 
well be that I am alive and kicking today because his trust in me was well- 
founded. 

That said, if his handoff of the keys had been accompanied by a strict and stern 
lecture, or the threat of punishment for the slightest infraction, or a diatribe about 
exactly how an automobile is to be driven, believe me, I may well have rewarded 
his lack of faith with defiance, a measure of recklessness, and maybe even spite. 
Instead, that calm, adult conveyance of the car keys was also a conveyance of 
calm, adult-to-adult expectations, as much as it was a vote of confidence that Td 
do the right thing. 

Now, in the context of the workplace, think of the car as a training resource, a 
state-of-the-art tool, financial assets, or even the reputation of product, service, 
or the company itself. Next, think of this story in the sense of a manager or 
leader handing over “the keys” to an employee or subordinate. And let’s assume 
that those keys can open up budgetary resources or tool sets, or access to a team 
of talented people. When conveyed in the right spirit, that act of handing over 
the keys is nothing short of a vote of trust and confidence in the employee or 
subordinate. It’s an act that says: Here’s the power and the resources, now, 
justify my trust in you to act responsibly and do the right thing. If the handover 
is accompanied by a strict lecture, threats, suspicion, and a lack of trust, there’s a 
fair chance that you would return the favor and out of spite (yes, even reasonable 
adults are capable of spite) “reward” that lack of faith with resentment, 
imprudence, and maybe even a subliminal urge to bring the entire effort down 
around you—the classic lose-lose outcome. And you can imagine some of the 
thoughts that would be raised during this exchange, the kindest being, “If you 
treat me like a child. I’ll act like a child.” The human, emotional dynamic of 



these two interactions isn’t all that different in either situation; only the context 
has changed. 

In organizations, resources are a three-tined fork, a trident of sorts. You want 
your staff to be successful, but it’s up to them to choose the path to that success. 
That’s one tine. Second, the conveying of resources and control to employees 
can indicate how you feel about them (either positive or negative). Done 
properly with the right good people, it can indicate that the employee is 
important and that the organization values her judgment and potential for 
contribution. The third tine is that handing over the control of resources to 
someone inextricably links that person to the success (or failure) of the project, 
and it can motivate them to take ownership of the project and to invest pride and 
extra effort in doing it well. When you convey power, resources, and control to 
someone, that employee will say, “They believe in me. They want me to be 
successful, and I have to show them that I am worthy of that respect; I will 
justify that trust, and I will make something of these resources.” 

As to what resources you should provide, that’s the task of managers and leaders 
to decide. But let me tell you something: As you start to appraise what resources 
are required don’t put your people on starvation diets or burnout budgets. To 
keep employees engaged, first you have to give them the proper tools and 
resources. To put it crassly, you can’t give someone a knife and send them to a 
gun fight. Don’t hand someone a hammer and ask him to make a fine sculpture. 
Accordingly, don’t put your people on a strict diet just because they are 
demonstrating esprit de corps, and you know the team will put up with it 
because they have pride and drive. That only stresses and fatigues your people. 

Second, you have to realize that resources aren’t always about money and 
materials. Sometimes it’s about team members who are shrewdly chosen. 
Sometimes it’s a matter of aligning resources with desired outcomes and 
expressing how you—as managers and leaders of the organization—expect the 
resources to be prudently used. But it couldn’t be plainer: Adequate tools and 
resources are not only essential to tactical success, they signal to employees that 
you think they have the discretion required to allocate the organization’s 
resources and authorize their deployment. 

When you have this kind of employee-manager dynamic taking place, and the 
employees {and manager and leaders) are all acting as owners, the allocation of 
proper resources serves an even higher purpose. It also announces the high 
expectations the organization has for the success of an initiative. Remember if 
you will, the biblical Parable of the Talents. A wealthy merchant gave each of 



his three servants “talents” (portions of his assets) each according to his ability 
to care for while he was away on a journey. One servant received five and using 
his skills and efforts doubled it to ten. A second servant was given two talents 
and through his initiative turned those two into four. The third servant had 
received one talent, but buried the talent to hide it and protect it from harm. So 
when the merchant returned the servant presented the one talent to him 
unscathed. The first and second servants were praised and rewarded because 
they had used their skills and enthusiasm to build on the assets of their leader. 
The third servant was censured—with weeping and gnashing of teeth, no less— 
because he hadn’t lived up to the trust and confidence the merchant had in him 
to do good for himself and the business. (Maybe the merchant didn’t properly 
convey his expectations.) As I am sure you have guessed by now, you want your 
employees and subordinates to behave as the first and second servants had done. 
You want them to take the resources and invest the work, sweat, and pride to 
make something out of them. But as this parable also makes clear from what it 
does not say, you need for your employees and subordinates to have a clear idea 
of your expectations of improving the situation; you don’t want them 
protectively burying resources and returning just your initial investment. You 
want them to bring back something twofold or greater. 

Let’s take this out of the clouds, away from the metaphors and down to earth. 
Imagine how a software developer or salesperson must feel about his job, 
company, and opportunity when he is left to struggle to succeed with out-of-date 
information, tools, or technology. Do you think he feels honored and valued? Is 
he excited about the task ahead? Of course not. And do you think those feelings 
are expressed in the effort delivered and the results? They are. By depriving or 
limiting resources for your people, you signal disregard, indifference, even 
disrespect for them and a lack of importance for the work you ask them to do. At 
some level, those “messages” result in poor or marginal performance and less 
than the desired results. The failure to provide appropriate resources is an 
indication to workers of how the organization treats everything it is supposed to 
value—products, customers, and people. 

Now, this is not to say that companies that do not have the finances to spend on 
supportive resources should put themselves out of business to live up to this rule. 
But each company that wants to hire, develop, and keep a committed and 
productive work force, must do everything with its means to provide appropriate 
resources. 

The next logical question is how and when do you convey the expectations that 



accompany the resources? If the merchant in the parable failed at anything, it 
was certainly his laissez-faire handling of giving instructions. He was fortunate 
that he got what he wanted and more from two of his three employees. In most 
situations I have come across, companies and the executives who run them are 
not so lucky. When a leader hands over or authorizes resources, along with that 
transfer he must communicate three things: the value and importance of the task 
at hand; confidence in the subordinate’s ability to succeed; and the expectation 
of a positive outcome. The manager must also convey the hope that the 
employee or subordinate will take ownership of the project. These can be subtle 
messages, especially if the employee or subordinate isn’t used to working in a 
collaborative adult work environment, or if she has worked in toxic work 
environments in the past. So, you should not convey resources with a lecture that 
says, “Okay, pretty boy, you had better produce...” Instead, the manager should 
express that he sees something in an employee or subordinate; the manager 
should verbalize that he recognizes the employee’s or subordinate’s talents and 
skills; that the employee’s or subordinate’s potential is clear, that he wants to see 
it actualized, and here are the tools to make it happen. Sound like a workplace 
scenario that would inspire you? It would—and has—inspired me, and I’ve seen 
this approach inspire many others as well. 

In the previous chapter, on leadership, the difference I highlighted between 
leadership and management was that the leader has to be a resource. But the 
leader must walk a fine line. I have seen many situations where the leader has 
offered herself as a resource, only to find the employees and subordinates 
misperceive that generosity. They think the leader is an equal member of the 
team, with equal onus to do the work. But that’s not the leader’s job, and it 
would cramp her ability to lead if she focused so closely on just one project; it 
would bring about a myopia. Instead the leader should say, “I’m here. But don’t 
lean on me. If, however, there is a question about direction or alignment, about 
meeting objectives, I won’t do your work, but I will be a sounding board and a 
beacon, so your course is never in doubt.” 

Here’s a real-world example that blends a number of the points I have made in 
this chapter into a good illustration of what I am driving at. One of the 
companies that I consult with is Minitab. I mentioned the company earlier in this 
book, and I cite it again here because I think it is an exemplary company. 

Minitab produces statistical analysis software, and it is focused on quality 
assurance and Six Sigma protocols. Minitab has solid, active competitors, but 
Minitab dominates the market. So, although Minitab pays close attention to the 
competition, the immediate risk of a competitive threat isn’t foremost in their 



minds. 


Recently, Minitab’s chief executive officer, Barbara Ryan, decided that the 
company had an opportunity to provide its clients with better opportunities to be 
successful using Minitab software. She and her technical team got together and 
started to map out a path to reconfigure how Minitab takes new software features 
from concept to general availability. But further analysis showed that it would 
take an investment and an effort to totally restructure how the various Minitab 
teams moved through the software development processes. They all realized the 
process had to move from a classical model to an agile platform. However, to do 
this. Minitab had to change not only the critical path for software development, 
but also the perspective of the people who would do the work. Barbara Ryan 
made the decision to move ahead and invest in the training, hardware, and 
software for the agile platform. But change has to be communicated to the 
developers, and she couldn’t just go in there, bark out a few like-it-or-lump-it 
orders to indicate that the classical approach was out and the agile platform was 
in, and... “If you are not on board with the change, we’ll go out and find 
someone who is.” 

Instead, Ryan addressed the software teams and said, “We want to do things 
differently. You are the people who will make this happen, and we will give you 
every possible tool and resource you require to get to the new platform.” She 
also communicated her genuine excitement about the project. Why? Because the 
new platform would enable Minitab to deliver new software releases and updates 
months earlier than was possible using the old design methodology, the classical 
platform. It was a move that was great for the customers, great for the company, 
but, moreover, it was also great for the developers, because the developers were 
learning as they contributed—they were growing, becoming better, wiser, more 
skilled...for themselves and for Minitab—win-win-win! They might experience 
some pain along the way during the transition, but they ultimately would share 
an investment they would own for their entire careers. 

Candidly, Ryan and every Minitab leader knew that the organization was taking 
a risk by introducing the teams to highly portable and highly marketable skills. 
After all, workers are volunteers, not indentured servants. But Minitab would 
also be remembered by these programmers as a company that granted them 
autonomy, resources, power, and control; a company that allowed them to take 
ownership of the project, that promoted career and personal growth. The result 
was renewed dedication to the outcome desired by the company, and a genuine 
alignment between personal goals and organizational goals. As a result, the 
respect of the organization for the staff and of the staff was clearlv visible, and 



each took ownership for the achievement of Minitab’s goals. Voluntary turnover, 
which was never a threat, has reached an all-time low, and intracompany 
cooperation and camaraderie is at a new high and pleasing (to all). Plus, every 
one of these Tabbers, as the Minitab employees call themselves, knows and feels 
the glow of being a respected link in a chain of current and future success. The 
employees at Minitab are at home, and few competitors could lure them from a 
company that makes it clear to them every day that they matter and that they 
make a difference. 

But giving autonomy and providing resources cannot independently carve out a 
formula for success. Leaders must guide and participate, nurture and guide, act 
as a guiding beacon. 

Let me close by telling you the story of a dot-com that I worked for a few years 
back. It was a company named BuildNet (I say “was” because it’s not around 
any more). With its solid vision of optimizing the building materials supply 
chain, BuildNet raised $147,000,000 in venture capital. (Yes, that’s one hundred 
forty-seven million dollars—at that time the largest single venture investment in 
the Southeast.) There were immediate prospects for a successful initial public 
offering (IPO). So, in 1999 and 2000, BuildNet was able to lure top talent at 
every level of the company: leaders, managers, employees—you name it. No 
expense was spared, and BuildNet was described in the local press as having 
established a dream team of leaders and managers. I was attracted to BuildNet 
after my retirement from SAS Institute by the prospect of enough resources, 
autonomy, and power to create an employer-of-choice environment in a 
technology startup. By late 2001, BuildNet had burned through its $147 million, 
hired and subsequently laid off 1,200 employees, and collapsed in bankruptcy 
with an additional $100,000,000 (yes, that’s one hundred million dollars) in 
debt, to say nothing of the lawsuits stacking up like planes trying to land at 
LaGuardia on Christmas Eve. 

What happened? 

Well, BuildNet had the talent (with a history of remarkable leadership and 
accomplishments), ample resources, and vision. But it lacked two crucial 
elements: Standards of Performance (accountability) and the compelling need to 
deliver results. 

BuildNet had great vision and that vision attracted talent and resources. Had 
BuildNet achieved a balance between leadership and accountability, had it 
insisted on a culture where employees took ownership of projects and where 
leaders articulated exoectations and reviewed orouress and results, things might 



have turned out differently. There might have been a successful BuildNet IPO. 
Instead BuildNet will go down as one of the Dot-Com Bubble Busters. 

So you see it’s not just money and budgets, or vision and dream teams. It’s a 
blend of all those things—great people, a great culture, and accountability to the 
customer and to the bottom line. 



5. Demand Contribution; Be Worthy of 
Receiving It 


There’s a big difference between making an effort, even a heroic effort, and 
making a contribution. Yet even though they are different—and offer wildly 
different outcomes—the vast majority of organizations, executives, and 
managers regularly demand the wrong one. Instead of requiring contribution 
from the people they hire and pay, they opt for demanding effort, and the visible 
evidence of same, whether it be face time, volume of output, maximum activity, 
or even the healthy glow of perspiration. The problems for organizations arise 
because managers who focus on effort are likely to 1) characterize “high 
energy,” perpetual motion employees as “A” players, and 2) view those special 
talents who appear to breeze through projects and processes without much stress 
or wasted motion as uncommitted, or worse. 

Managers who demand effort instead of contribution are seeing the workplace 
much like a nonhomemaker (me, for example) sees the automatic washing 
machine in the family laundry. The machine whirrs, spins, and sloshes the 
clothes around, and there is much agitation. So the uninitiated person (me, again) 
assumes that outstanding results, immaculately clean clothes, are forthcoming. 
And that’s a desirable and greatly productive outcome. However, there are 
washing machines, and there are washing machines. 

When leaders approach the parts they play in accomplishing tasks through 
people, and their manager-employee relations, in this same way they really 
expose two organizational vulnerabilities, both damaging to the process of 
building an engaged workforce: They reveal their naivete of how to build long¬ 
term sustainable value through people; and they wrongly communicate what the 
organization values are. If an organization repeatedly signals that it demands and 
rewards effort, it is only a matter of time before it gets what it asks for: a lot of 
motion without a focus on results. That’s bad enough, but worse is the 
probability that the employees who have a bias and a commitment to producing 
positive outcomes, see that productivity is not the key to personal success and 
migrate to “the dark side.” And why not? It is certainly easier to run in place 
than it is to cover any ground—uphill, downhill, and into the wind. 



Once the “reward for effort” mode is established it is a short decline into an 
accelerating cycle of cynicism and disingenuous behavior where even the best 
and the brightest of your employees add to the problems. Employees say to 
themselves, and sometimes to others, “There is little difference in the 
recognition given to me when I deliver results, and to Joe or Mary when they put 
in extra hours or face time without results. So, I guess just showing up is 75 
percent of the game. Why should I do more, accomplish more, care more, if the 
bosses don’t? It doesn’t make sense for me to care more than the execs. After all 
it’s their company!” 

Game over! The toxicity has set in. Your best and brightest see no logical 
alignment between achievement, commitment, and engagement. 

Well, I think you get the picture. 

Now the question is, are you aware of the way your own reward system is 
working? Does it discriminate between effort and contribution? Let’s take a look 
through a somewhat unique example. A few years ago I worked for a short time 
for a fairly large Business-to-Business dot-com, where I was brought in to put 
the pieces in place to fashion this company into an employer of choice. Though 
the arc of that company’s short history can be expressed in just eight words 
(greed, arrogance, impatience, naivete, spending, debt, burnout, and bankruptcy), 
we did have some very talented management staff. One guy who landed there 
before I arrived was a capable, but inexperienced, director of corporate 
communications. He was a smart young man, with great feel and skill for the 
job, and he had real passion for his work. But as the dot-com grew to employ 
more than 1,200 employees, it was clear to me that he was in deep water when it 
came to picking up on the signals that were flashing brightly in that 
environment. 

What fascinated me about him was that—unlike just about everyone else I 
encountered there—he didn’t seem to be in it for the money, or the stock 
options, and the potentially lucrative initial public stock offering (IPO). He was 
involved in the work and displayed a commitment to getting results. He was 
effective as all get-out. He got us press coverage on a global scale, and he built 
solid relationships with the analyst community. But he was frustrated all the 
time. His angst came from the fact that the dot-com world he had entered 
revealed itself to be largely made up of motion, smoke, and mirrors, with little 
interest in outcomes and deliverables. (Remember the “dot-bomb Year 2000? 

We could have been the Poster Children.) You see, although he had a frantic 
energy about him, and he always looked to me as though he was rushing to a 
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high-flyers on the executive staff. 

I pulled him aside one day, sat him down in a rare calm moment, and asked, 
“Why do you always skip around here as though your hair is on fire?” He 
answered that his perception was that this was a dot-com and what dot-coms 
really valued was fast forward motion [read effort]. He said he knew that if he 
didn’t look as though he were manically tumbling forth, the results he produced, 
and, therefore he, wouldn’t be valued—his career would suffer. 

A classic case. Textbook. This guy was committed and capable of adding 
mountains of value to the company. But he didn’t see results as the notable 
factor of his presence; he was led to believe that his effort, and its appearance, 
was the really valuable commodity. He didn’t see that the results of his work 
were his mark on the company because he was led to believe otherwise. 

When I asked him why he had that impression, why he had to look and act 
frantic to give the impression he was adding value, he said he had observed who 
the “players” were within the company and who got praised and/or listened to. 
He saw that little attention was paid to outcome, and lots of fanfare was heaped 
on activity and motion. Although no one had told him that effort was the 
valuable commodity, he could see the reality clearly, and figured it was the path 
to riches, both tangible and psychological. It took awhile, and some interesting 
run-ins between him and a few of the gasbags around the office, to convince him 
otherwise. 

There is a moral to this parable, and it applies far beyond dot-coms. Don’t 
demand effort; demand contribution. And the only way to effectively demand 
contribution is to show employees where their contribution adds to the big 
picture, where an employee’s contribution adds to the organization’s overall 
goals. 

Too simple a moral to be applicable or true? Is this common knowledge a little 
too common? 

Come on, let’s face it, if you ask the average employees of a Fortune 1000 
company how they add value or how what they do adds value to the organization 
today, right now, what do you think most of them would say? I know the answer. 
You do too, I suspect. Most of them don’t have a clue. Oh, they would be able to 
tell you what they do—in terms of daily tasks and routines. And they’d be able 
to tell you what they think they are paid to do. Some may even venture to say 
that they are a gear in a large machine that drives the enterprise forward. But the 



overwhelming majority of them have no idea what and how they contribute to 
the fortunes of the company that employs them. Typically, no one has ever told 
them, or better yet, showed them how what they do is not just an effort, but a 
contribution to a win-win-win paradigm: a personal win in terms of their 
professional development and ability to continue to earn a good living; the 
enhancement of the company’s bottom line, brand, and reputation; and the value 
delivered to the customer by the company’s products and/or services. 

Now, let me give you some very clear examples of what I am talking about. One 
is an abstract example that you can apply today, and the other is one you’ll 
probably never see in your lifetime. 

You may employ an office receptionist, a person to answer phones, sort mail, 
greet visitors, and control access, right? Okay, take a piece of paper and write 
down the person’s job description. Include a primary duty or two and limit 
yourself to two or three sentences. Piece of cake, right? Are you sure? 

My bet would be that most of you wrote some variation of the following: 
answers phones and greets visitors in the waiting room, sorts mail and keeps the 
reception room looking neat and clean. 

Well, that may accurately describe the regular activity and the effort the person 
must exert. And maybe that’s what was advertised in the job posting or 
newspaper. Help Wanted: Person to answer phones and greet visitors.... 

Do such ads and postings attract candidates who have the interest and potential 
to make a meaningful contribution and who are willing to be value producers? 
My guess is that the people who respond are more likely to be those who seek a 
paycheck and benefits, not those who want to help your company become a 
competitive force. You see, the posting is focused on the effort expected, the 
routine. And frankly, the job sounds boring, when described in terms of effort 
and duties. 

But what if you were to describe the job in terms of its significance and 
contribution potential? Let me write the want ad for you. Help Wanted: 
Customer service-oriented individual to act as receptionist and to manage the 
first contact that visitors, vendors, business partners, guests, and callers have 
with our company. Must serve simultaneously as ambassador and representative 
of our image and our brand(s); other clerical duties as assigned. 

I think you might get some better resumes. You will hear from people who want 
to be part of something larger, people who want to satisfy one of the most basic 
human needs: to belong, to count, to contribute—to add value. 



Here’s another example. Recently, I was asked to do some work with the CIA. 
(Yes that CIA.) It was a fascinating engagement because the CIA, like any large 
organization that strives to be great, is concerned with attracting and retaining 
top-grade people. But that part of the CIA’s efforts is for another part of this 
book. Right now, I want to talk about the “seal.” 

When you enter CIA Headquarters, the main building, you walk by, or over, the 
impressive CIA seal. And man, it is impressive! It lays imbedded in the floor of 
the main reception area; it is spotless, spit-shined, and who knows what else they 
do to it. Every time I have seen it, it looks the same: shining, pristine, 
immaculate, daunting, and impressive. 

If the custodian who maintains the reception hall, saw his role as nothing more 
than keeping the floor clean, I doubt that I and others would be as impressed 
with the area. But what I learned in casual conversations with CIA employees is 
that it is made clear to the maintenance crews at the agency that part of the value 
they bring is in keeping the appearance of the facility worthy and representative 
of the status and mission of the agency. 

Do you think that the custodian who maintains the spotless condition of that seal 
takes pride is his job? You bet he does. It’s obvious. Do you think that the janitor 
is focused on effort? Or on contribution? I am guessing that janitor is focused on 
contribution. He clearly knows what part, if small, his work activities play in the 
overall impression that the CIA wishes to convey to visitors. I am sure it was 
communicated to him during the hiring process. Even though the placement ad 
probably described this job as “custodian for a large government agency.” The 
value of the position was likely described as “diligent, dutiful worker needed to 
contribute to maintaining the image of the world’s most prominent and notable 
intelligence-gathering organization.” 

Let me ask you this: Are you advertising for and hiring “janitors for a large 
company”? Or are you recruiting “diligent, dutiful workers needed to contribute 
to maintaining the image of one of America’s most-admired companies”? And 
can you guess the cost to your company, to your brand, to your customer 
experience, and to your bottom line by having a broom pusher in that role, 
instead of someone who recognizes the role they play in “shining the seal,” so to 
speak? 

Now let’s move this concept up the chain of command, and to your organization. 
Migrate the discussion from the level of janitors and receptionists, as important 
as they are. Let’s look at employees in IT, sales support, HR, marketing, tech 
support, engineering, and manufacturing. Think about the staff in accounting. 



and the middle managers, regional managers, project managers, and even senior 
management. Speaking metaphorically: Do they behave as solitary workers— 
answering phones, pushing brooms, and exerting disconnected effort? Or do they 
view themselves, their work, and their results as contributors to the mission of 
the company? Do they behave as first responders to the needs of customers and 
fellow employees? Do they see where they fit and the impact of their work on 
the big picture? 

Motivating For and Evaluating Employee 
Contribution 

It’s a given that great organizations have carefully nurtured cultures. But that is 
only part of the battle to draw the best possible contribution from employees. 
That culture has to be wisely and regularly communicated, so the employees 
know and recognize without doubt what part they play in the company’s 
progress and ultimately in the customer experience. They must be advised 
regarding what a contribution means and what it looks like. And they must be 
told that contribution is what is expected, what counts, and what will be counted. 
For example, the IT staff must know and understand that when they keep the 
Internet up and all the databases fully accessible, the customer will be the 
eventual winner through a better experience, which keeps them loyal, which 
keeps the company profitable and growing. The marketing communications 
teams must see the part collateral material plays in the presentation of the 
company to customers and prospects, and how much even a typo in a brochure 
could damage the brand, “scuff the seal,” so to speak. The same is true for the 
sales support, because their contribution is part of something larger, the total 
sales effort and the ways the customer experience is set in motion by sales reps 
and account managers. This is true for every department, for every member of 
your organization. And only the executive team, the leadership, can authentically 
communicate the connection between each employee and the bottom line. 

The message must be “You are important; what you do is important; the result of 
your effort is important; you can add value; we expect you to add value; and 
recognition, reward, and advancement will be based on your ownership and 
response to those challenges.” 

So you see, it’s not how many autos roll off an assembly line and are shipped out 
on car carriers that count. It’s the employees’ connection to the impact their 
work has on customers and prospects that brings the recognition of contribution 



full circle. Ultimately it’s the organization’s obligation to communicate that 
impact to everyone who contributes. 

Now it may seem to you and me that the effort of installing power steering units 
on new minivans would be a boring task. But is it a stretch for us to imagine the 
value to the company to have assembly line workers recognizing the importance 
of their role in the driving experience of the vehicles’ future owners, the 
possibility that they are a part of driver comfort, owner satisfaction, and even 
future sales? Doesn’t it help employees’ commitment to producing great results 
to also know that an owner’s experience and satisfaction may mean stable 
employment and a better financial future for them and their peers? That’s the 
kind of employee communication and message that elevates efforts to 
contribution. 

What are the metrics for determining contribution? They can’t be the same for 
everyone. Not everyone can contribute at the same level. And not everyone 
should be expected to contribute at the same level. An organization that values 
only superstars and A players won’t have the support staff essential to keep 
those A players on point. And those lesser, but essential, contributions need to be 
recognized. The salesman who puts up seven figure numbers each year—the 
equivalent of a high scoring forward on a championship basketball team— 
couldn’t even be on the court, per se, without the passes (opportunities) vetted 
by sales support, and the plays (strategies) coordinated by marketing, or the 
coaching (team leadership) from management that put that salesman in position 
to score. 

So, the measurement of various types of contribution is essential, and one way to 
evaluate it is how the individuals—superstars, to B team, to reserves—materially 
contribute to the organization’s goals. The actual metrics vary from sector to 
sector. It may be sales contracts signed, or customer satisfaction metrics, product 
innovations, patents filed, Web site visits, cars sold, tables waited on, units 
shipped, cases won, or accounts renewed. The list of possibilities is endless, but 
must be specific to your organization. 

When determining rewards, note that—as I point out elsewhere in this book— 
reward is not always and foremost about money. Money is important, there’s no 
doubt, and paying competitively fair wages is essential to keeping good workers 
(it’s one expression of how much you value their contribution!), but you should 
not be surprised to see how much recognition of contribution through 
encouraging word or open praise or noted appreciation is important to your 
employees, and how many would freely chuck a job where they were paid well 



but treated with ennui. 


So, how you express that sense of an employees’ value may well be as important 
as what’s expressed. If you treat (or seem to treat) workers like indentured 
servants who have no options, or treat them like interchangeable parts, or if you 
are disingenuous in your praise, employees quickly learn that they aren’t really 
important and, perhaps worse, that you’re not being truthful. They will say, 
“Why should I do more, when it’s clear that you don’t think I am important?” 
That thought is often followed by something like: “You don’t really care about 
me, so I won’t care about what is important to you—product, customer, or 
bottom line.” 

Here’s one approach you might consider. It’s low cost, and very effective. 
Another company I have worked with is American Eagle Outfitters (AEO). I 
admire the way they work to instill their associates with the pride of being part 
of the American Eagle team. And one of the ways they do this is simply by 
asking them what they think. I know that seems too simple to be a solution for a 
complex problem, but it’s not. The executive leadership of the company travels 
around the country encouraging in-person feedback from their associates, even 
part-time associates. And they welcome comments on everything from the 
presentation of current product offerings to what goods should be developed for 
retail sales. That one act graphically demonstrates to these associates that they 
are important, that American Eagle cares about what you say, and about what 
you think, so you must be of worth, of value—important. It says that these 
associates are part of the team that includes everyone, from the highest levels of 
our leadership to the part-time sales associate. 

Let me close out this chapter by talking about another company, DePuy 
Orthopedics, a Johnson & Johnson company. Their business is manufacturing, 
marketing, and selling replacement shoulders, knees, and hips. They make the 
actual devices. What’s unique about DePuy is that they are focused on 
maintaining a high level of interest in their products among their sales force, yet 
their sales force is largely made up of independent contractors. The leadership of 
DePuy came to me to ask how to develop sales leaders who can get people who 
were not employees to remain engaged and to understand how they contribute to 
the overall success of themselves, DePuy, client, and patient. 

Now typically with an independent sales force, you don’t really control their 
effort the way you might be able to among an employed sales base. (Frankly, 
even if you could control them, I doubt it would result in a positive outcome, 
because outcomes are not about control.) What you hope is to influence them to 



De moQvaiea in line wim me company s mission ana values. 

Here’s the simple solution: Introduce each of the members of the sales team to 
the company’s win-win-win philosophy via early contact with a person who has 
successfully used a DePuy product—a surgeon, or preferably a patient. You 
want them to push the rock up the hill, day in and day out? You want them to 
work hard, with laser focus? Why not have them interact with the people they’ve 
helped through their work? Or the injured people they might help with their sales 
efforts. 

You talk about a triple win! The sales force would not only feel great and make 
more money, but the company would win by having such a passionate sales 
force on the street—boosting its brand, customer loyalty, and bottom line—and 
the patients (customers) will have the highest-quality goods available to them; 
their lives will improve as a result of DePuy. 

Simply put, the sales force has to recognize and appreciate what part they play in 
that patient’s success/that surgeon’s success. By seeing a successful outcome 
and the role they have played (or can play) in allowing people to, say, walk 
again, that will affect even their tone of voice when making sales calls. It will 
affect the way they dress, and how aggressively and passionately they develop 
relationships with doctors and hospitals. Why? They are not road warriors 
selling a mechanical device; they are purveyors of healing; they are helping 
people; they touch people’s lives. 

Note that this sales force can’t generate this passion and this sense of 
contribution on its own. It has to be shrewdly and authentically done by the 
organization’s leadership, and that leadership has to have a clear vision of the 
difference between effort and contribution. Then, without being disingenuous, 
the leadership has to be prepared to leverage this sense of contribution for the 
benefit of all involved. 



6. Applaud Effort; Reward Contribution 


Nearly every person who comes to work for you wants to contribute in some 
way; they want to do something worthwhile, something worthy of their talents. 
But we all know that A-tier, B-tier, and C-tier performers are often playing on 
the same court. So, it’s crucial that you establish a reward system that is 
commensurate with the contributions made and expected from team members. 
The ways that rewards, tangible and intangible, are aligned with the significance 
and magnitude of results plays a major role in making behavior modeling and 
behavior modification work for your engaged workplace architecture. You see, if 
we go back again to Maslow and his hierarchy of human needs, people are 
looking for recognition for what they accomplish. They are quick to recognize 
which behaviors/outcomes are rewarded. And, if they have the skills and 
aptitude, they are quick to adapt to find ways to earn the ego strokes. No secret 
sauce, no smoke and mirrors. 

There is an old story about President Abraham Lincoln’s leadership skill that, 
whether accurate or myth, lends itself to this “rule” for building an engaged 
workforce. The situation is said to have happened in the middle years of the 
American Civil War. (We in the South more commonly refer to it as “The War 
Between the States,” and some, less diplomatically, as “The War of Northern 
Aggression.”) it is told that while many of the Union generals gave maximum 
effort in their pursuit of the war, Ulysses Grant was the most strategically, 
tactically, and militarily successful of the Union generals. While other Union 
commanders were both loyal and hard-working, none were producing Grant-like 
results. However, Grant had a tendency to drink on the job. 

Under pressure from the military high command, moralistic politicians, and “do- 
gooders” to deal with Grant’s “personal issues,” Lincoln made his point by 
directing one of his aides to learn which brand of liquor was Grant’s drink of 
choice, and to send a case of it to each of the other generals. Produce results; 
earn rewards. Reward contribution, not effort! 

People have a core need to be recognized, and when an organization recognizes 
an individual, it acknowledges that this individual and the organization are in 
sync—that the person is valuable, notable, and worthy. This not only provides 
immediate fulfillment for a core human need, but it also is essential for initiating 



and sustaining the cycle of engaging employees. 

However, it is important to understand that you can initiate and sustain an 
engagement environment based on rewarding effort rather than contribution. But 
if you do so, the incentives for your employees to be “productive” wane, and you 
cultivate a workforce focused on looking good rather than doing good. 

So it comes down to this: Yes, expect genuine effort and hard work, but reward 
getting something done, and having that something be of value to your mission 
to build competitive advantage. 

In a previous chapter, I talked about demanding contribution instead of effort, 
and I pointed out the importance of being worthy of extraordinary contribution 
by valuing it properly. I also pointed out the central role of communicating to 
employees what role they play in the overall company plan, to the point of 
introducing them to the customers whose lives they have affected (hopefully in a 
positive way). 

It’s clear to me that it’s of paramount importance to applaud the efforts of 
employees. At the same time, you need to reserve rewards for real 
accomplishments that bring about positive outcomes. So, let’s look a little closer 
at this, because it is a central point to engaging employees. 

Let’s consider, for example, a top-level individual contributor, and let’s say you 
pay him a base salary of $150,000. Now he’s a high wage earner, in the top five 
percent of the nation for salary. But are you paying that salary for his effort? My 
guess is that it’s assumed he will give extraordinary effort—you are paying for 
the results. But how do you structure the reward system so you applaud his 
effort but reward his contribution? Candidly the “applause,” per se, for his 
efforts is inherent in the fact that you employ him, that he has a key role in the 
strategic plan of the organization, and that his salary reflects all of that. So, the 
salary is there in recognition of potential, aptitude, and the expectation of results, 
of contribution. To show how to structure a reward system for him and people 
throughout your company, let’s look at a sports analogy. 

Think about major league baseball. Take a first-year player. Not a superstar but a 
promising prospect. He signs a contract for a six-figure salary so the team can 
lock him up, observe him, and see how he contributes. He becomes a part of the 
regular lineup. 

Okay, let’s say at the end of the year he has produced a batting average of .230, 
with 40 RBIs, and 3 HRs. (For those of you who are not baseball fans, this is 
slightly below average. An average batter contributes one out of every four times 



he is at bat.) Let’s say further he has committed 15 errors, and his on-base 
percentage was less than 25 percent, or .250. (That’s bad performance.) But he 
plays hard. He runs out every hit, his uniform is filthy because he’s not afraid of 
the hard slide, and he’s always cheering his teammates on—a great clubhouse 
influence, as they say. At the end of the year, he says he really believes he has 
earned a raise because he has worked so hard. 

You are the general manager. What is your response? The correct response 
should be that the management applauds the effort but can’t reward him because 
his production was low. To keep him interested, he might get some small cost- 
of-living adjustment, and A-for-effort. But it would be irresponsible and possibly 
damaging to the rest of the team, to the real contributors, if he were rewarded 
disproportionately to the numbers he really put up that year. 

So, an employee can be a B player and be paid a just salary to “put up okay 
numbers—batting .230,” working hard every day to get the job done efficiently, 
and still be of value. He’s worth his pay if he gets the job done in time, without 
error, and elevates the team with his spirit. He’s got a role. He plays it very well, 
even though he’ll never be top dog. 

That said, it’s just as important to recognize that there are people in an 
organization for whom there are lower expectations. After all, it’s unrealistic to 
expect everyone in the organization to be a superstar, and these types of 
journeyman players—essential to a team in their own way—shouldn’t be 
discounted just because they don’t “put up big numbers” every year. However, 
the rewards given to them should be in accordance with the organization’s 
expectations and given with the understanding that while not everyone is 
expected to contribute at the same level, some contribution is required to have a 
role at all. 

When doing so, keep in mind why people work, and what an earlier chapter 
revealed about work and its role in the “belonging” of all of us, and ask yourself: 
Why do they choose to work for me? Why do they come back in the morning, 
again and again, when they really don’t have to, when they have other options? 

In good work settings, it’s because the organization gives them interesting work 
to do and because they see or feel that the organization gives them the 
opportunity to learn and grow. They also like to be around other good people, 
since the workplace has become the nexus for our social interactions, a place 
where the employee’s surrogate “family” meets every day. As the “business 
family” gathers each day, it’s really a parallel family environment. 



It is also important for leaders to recognize that sometimes, hopefully not often, 
companies and executives hire the wrong people. These are employees who are 
disinterested, or even disruptive—players who don’t fit. Indeed, some employees 
clearly exert no effort and really are just placeholders. They may bring skill, 
talent, work history, and a track record to the team, but they don’t want to play. 

In some cases, they are better than having nobody in the role, but not by much. 
Leaders must always being looking to “trade up” for that position to get an A or 
solid B player, but it’s clear that these people should be managed out, and as 
quickly as possible. By the way, my experience has shown me that: 1) they are 
recognized early on by their peers and subordinates; 2) they have self awareness; 
and, 3) management is typically last to identify them. 

To underscore a point I made in a previous chapter, let me tell you about when I 
worked at Liggett Group, Inc., in the late 1970s. At that time, Liggett Group was 
the parent of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Gompany. While there, I worked along 
the same hallway with a guy we’ll call Sal. Everyone who worked in the office 
marveled at Sal because at the close of every day he would pack two large 
briefcases full with notes and papers before heading home. No one knew what 
was really in there, but they were heavy, and Sal—who did not appear to be 
physically fit—would strain under the effort to lug those over-laden bags out to 
his car. (The office joke was that he was selling his neighbors reams of paper out 
of the supply closet.) Yet, in the course of work each day, it was very clear to 
even the most casual observer that nothing productive was coming from Sal’s 
desk. There was no positive outcome to the apparent effort. Nothing was actually 
getting done. I am sure if you asked him if he was a contributor, he would look 
surprised and say, “Gan’t you see all the stuff I am working on? I take work 
home every night for goodness sakes!” There may have even been a high level 
of emotional investment from Sal in getting things done; goodness knows he 
seemed to try. But Sal confused effort with contribution, and he really did 
nothing to “move the rock up the hill.” 

Another thing that was clear about Sal and how he was viewed by the company: 
No one at Liggett had communicated to him what he was supposed to contribute. 
No one told him that if he just exerted himself with no outcome, he wasn’t really 
doing anyone any good. The management at the time may not have recognized 
the difference themselves, and Sal hung on there, convinced he was moving 
mountains, where he was more than likely creating roadblocks, and unwittingly 
so. Sal got small raises and interim promotions, just like everyone else—because 
at that time, Liggett rewarded effort and never took the time to examine what the 
effort contributed to in terms of outcome. Who knows, Sal may still be there or 



at some other large bureaucracy, lugging those overstuffed bags home every 
night. 

Frankly, it’s toxic to reward effort. Why? Well, if you start to reward effort, the 
people who are making real contributions—and believe me, they know who they 
are and they know each other—will see their efforts as denigrated. 1 know that 
we felt that way at Liggett about Sal. if you are rewarding the churners—the 
ones who are just putting in the time, packing the briefcase with work to take 
home each night but never really getting anything done—at the same or a similar 
level to that which you are rewarding the people who are propelling the 
organization forward, you are tearing down your company’s will to be 
productive. The contributors will see that rewards are tied to the wrong metrics 
and that the company is indeed rewarding motion not results. And since getting 
results is a big and long-term commitment, the best and brightest will respond to 
the established reward system, and productivity will stall and backslide. 
Management will be no more the wiser, either, because they continue to focus on 
evidence of effort. 

Back to the baseball diamond, if you don’t mind, if you reward the .230 hitter 
with the history of errors and low on-base percentage in any way similarly to the 
perennial all-star who hits .340, compiles 110 RBls, and swats 40 home runs, 
just on the basis of all-out effort, a dirty uniform, and clubhouse camaraderie, 
what’s the incentive for the all-star to work on his game, keep in shape, and 
continue to produce at the plate and in the field? 

Managing Out the Nonperformers 

Not many of us want to return to the days of Dickens and corporal punishment at 
the workplace (though I have been tempted now and then to welcome it with 
open arms!), so you have to figure out another way to punish those who are not 
contributors. Maybe “punish” is too strong a word. Maybe we take this in an 
end-around way, because there is really no need for punishment. No need for 
sanctions, if someone isn’t doing his job and isn’t even a third-tier player 
(meaning he is not only unable to push the rock up the hill but actively dragging 
it down into the valley), you have to get rid of him. That person must be 
managed out. This is how it was once at GE under Jack Welsh, when he 
managed out 10 percent of his workforce each year, while rewarding just the top 
20 percent of his performers with stocks and bonuses. 

To manage out the nonperformers, you have to create a model for evaluating 



their contribution, and that model has to be based on that person’s capability— 
not just on some abstract ideal of performance that is universally and unilaterally 
applied to everyone in the company. (Remember, we can’t all be quarterbacks.) 
Once you have established that model and communicated it clearly to the 
employees, the choice of whether a bad employee stays or goes is really up to 
them, in the end. They will be able to clearly see where they are not measuring 
up. With metrics in place, you not only have the chance to cull out the people 
who are not propelling the organization to competitive advantage, but you have 
guidelines for hiring replacements whose interests, spirit, and capabilities are in 
alignment with your organization’s goals. With that new hire, you can focus that 
employee’s energy on creating a tangible and highly desirable outcome. 

So, with an approach like this, you never have to rely on punishing people. 
Besides, punishing people isn’t a very good use of time and energy, and it 
usually focuses on revenge, not a sincere effort to motivate a deadbeat employee. 
If someone isn’t capable of focusing on outcomes, because of lack of skill, 
personality, or intellect, there’s little you can do with that person anyway, since 
she is unmanageable. There’s little that can motivate her except the powerful 
force of withholding recognition and rewards. 

I agree that the withholding of recognition and reward is a passive methodology. 
But there is a universal desire for people to be recognized and rewarded. Yes, 
even people who exert no effort want recognition and rewards, and if they are 
not getting it at work, and unable to change their behavior to earn it, it won’t be 
long before they will go to some other place of work to find it—perhaps to the 
enduring benefit of your organization. 

How to determine rewards? Today’s reward structures are flat, and they should 
be curved. Here’s why. First, let’s recognize the obvious. Big contributors need 
big rewards, but keep in mind what I pointed out in an earlier chapter: Not 
everyone can contribute at the highest level, and rewards have to reflect that. I 
am not saying that the marketing copywriter should be rewarded for a good 
slogan at the same rate as the top salesman. But the reward should be something 
meaningful to that low-level marketing copywriter in terms of the salary he 
makes. More importantly, when rewarding people in the same job tier and 
category (or nearly the same tier and category), you have to be careful to make 
the rewards truly meaningful to your people. Adding to the challenge, you have 
to use your reward structure as a way of signaling to B players with good 
potential that they are not yet the top bananas, but were they to be so, you pay 
bananas very well. 



Let’s take an example. In a flat reward system, the top people get healthy 
bonuses, and the noncontributors get nothing. Unfortunately, the spread between 
the top tiers of performers may be as flat as to act as a disincentive at bonus 
time. If I were to say that the top salesperson gets a ten percent bonus for selling 
$2,000,000 per year, and the guy who sells nothing gets zero bonus, you’d think 
that was a fair reward system, right? 

The top guy has been knocking it out of the park, and if his base is $250,000, 
he’s getting $25,000. Thing is, there are other sales guys with nearly that same 
base who are selling just $1,000,000 per year. With a flat bonus structure, they 
are not getting a five percent bonus, or half what the top guy gets. They may get 
an eight percent or nine percent bonus, to keep a respectful distance from the 
bottom. At this rate, the sales guys with good base salaries who are coasting and 
selling next to nothing would be getting at least a cost-of-living increase and 
then some each year—for no effort and no contribution. 

Now does that ten percent bonus seem fair? 

So, under that flat structure, there is little relative reward for being a high-level 
contributor. To see this clearly, let’s go to a sports metaphor again and compare 
two players: One plays second base and one play shortstop. They both have just 
finished their rookie years, where they both made $200,000. The second 
baseman batted .330, had 35 HRs, 112 RBIs, and a fielding percentage of 950. 
The shortstop batted .240, had 6 HRs, and 45 RBIs, and fielding percentage of 
870. In the baseball world, in the second year, the second baseman—a better 
player—gets $1,000,000, and the shortstop will again make just $200,000 (or 
maybe a small amount more) his second year, until he improves his contribution. 

With $1,000,000 going to his friend the second baseman, the shortstop has a 
dramatic example of what is in store for him if he improves in the next season, 
because the differential in salary and bonus is truly reflective of the two players’ 
dramatically different levels of contribution. 

In the corporate world, you have to take this lesson to heart and provide rewards 
and recognition that serve as an incentive for everyone to improve and avoid 
sending a message to your top people that everyone in the organization is “just 
about equal in the end.” 

Finally, another aspect of reward systems to keep in mind is that the workplace 
is in many ways a familylike social structure. (In another chapter I explain how 
this has become so, especially in the last 30 years.) Just as in a family, the 
workplace must applaud effort and reward contribution. As you structure your 



reward and recognition systems, keep in mind that people like to be around other 
people who are just like them. And people who are of like minds communicate 
openly, which you can use to your benefit as a manager. Frankly, this workplace 
family nexus presents a natural opportunity (a transparent forum, where trusting, 
like-minded people share ideas and gossip) to see the rewards given for 
performance and contribution. Given the choice, I know for a fact that coworkers 
would rather associate with winners than losers. They would rather align their 
professional fates with winners rather than losers. So, at the workplace, like- 
minded people, both ambitious and successful, are comingling and learning from 
each other. When one fellow says, “I hear Johnny’s put up the big numbers this 
quarter” everyone smiles. He’s on top. But everyone also sees how Johnnie is 
meaningfully rewarded. And everyone of like mind naturally wants to be like 
Johnny, to win and reap those same rewards. To your benefit, you as a manager 
have planted the seeds for a workplace camaraderie that will be the envy of 
every other manager who seeks to build a high-productivity environment where 
excellence thrives and naturally propagates itself. 



7. Cheerlead; The "Magic” of M&Ms 


Any successful executive must accomplish several tasks. He must pick the right 
people, give guidance, describe expectations, and provide resources to allow 
employees to grow. A savvy executive should clear pathways and remove 
impediments to employees’ success and, yes, even cheerlead. 

Like, rah-rah cheerlead? Yes. As embarrassing and potentially undignified as 
that initially sounds, leaders and managers should stand on the sidelines and say 
and do something heartfelt, meaningful, and encouraging for their employees 
and team members. And they should do so with authentic spiritedness. Let the 
employees know that their actions are in alignment with the organization’s 
vision; that they are making progress, keeping up, or falling behind; and that 
what they are straining to do is in sync with the organization’s goals. 

What’s so important about that? Well, an engaged workforce needs cheerleaders. 
Or let me say it another way: You can’t have an engaged workforce without 
cheerleading. It’s not childish or belittling to let the employees know that they 
are doing a good job. As stony-faced and tough as some of your employees may 
seem, you’d be surprised how much they crave a little encouragement and how 
that encouragement readily translates to redoubled commitment, which produces 
better and quicker high-quality results. In fact, nothing makes an employee want 
to do more than to be cheered on and recognized for good work along the way. 

Southwest Airlines is ah about boosting employee morale, and in the 
cheerleading department, they have no rivals that I know of. Before I get into 
specifics, let me ask you: What’s your impression of Southwest Airlines? Do 
you think that it is a happy and profitable company? Yes. A fun place to work? 
You bet. A “place of work” where flying around the country day in and day out, 
dealing with the largely disenchanted traveling public, handing out peanuts and 
Dr. Pepper doesn’t seem like drudgery to the employees? Yes again. In fact. 
Southwest Airlines is renowned for its upbeat, engaged employees, more than it 
is for its financial success that mocks the industry trends, and its aggression 
when it challenges competitors where they share routes. And did you know that 
Southwest is largely unionized? 

Remarkably, the cheerleading at Southwest is not reserved for a top-down 



approach. On the day before Thanksgiving in 2007, my bride of 32 years and I 
left our home in Durham, North Carolina, for a trip to Nevada. For 
transportation, we chose Southwest Airlines, more for the convenience of a 
nonstop flight, than for price, or the stellar reputation of the carrier. We were 
fortunate to be among the first group of boarders. To my reaffirming pleasure 
and to my wife’s gleeful amusement that morning, each of the Boeing 737’s 
overhead bins had a hand-crafted paper heart taped to it (it’s worth noting that 
Southwest planes have painted hearts on fuselages and tails.) that was imprinted 
with various sentiments of employee thanks—such as, “We are thankful for our 
customers”; “We are thankful for our jobs”; “We are thankful for our country”; 
“We are thankful for our fellow employees”; and even “We are thankful for our 
company.” Cheerleading! I don’t know if it was that airplane and that crew on 
that day. But this I do know: It was spontaneous. I subsequently asked a 
Southwest official if what we had experienced was scripted from the PR desks in 
Dallas or dictated from on high. Her response was refreshing; she knew nothing 
about it, but she was tickled that a Southwest crew or crews thought of it. It’s a 
work environment that cheerleads for the organization’s success, for the 
department’s success, for the individual’s success, and for the successful 
relationships with customers, vendors, and all comers. And it’s that enthusiasm, 
that engagement with the job, the company, the service they bring, and with each 
other that each employee takes to her next task. Oh, and its ticker symbol on the 
New York Stock Exchange is LUV. No kidding. (Remember, Southwest’s are 
the airplanes in the sky with a big heart painted on the side.) No surprise then 
that cheerleading is an “engaging” strategy, and it’s so much more fun than nit¬ 
picking! 

Now let’s take a step back and take a look at what motivates people, what 
genuinely motivates them. One of the best ways to get people to stretch 
themselves, to exert the illusive discretionary effort is simply to provide 
encouragement along the way. As a consultant who focuses on employee 
engagement for large and small companies, I am almost embarrassed to charge 
my per diem rate only to offer such a common sense solution to such a pervasive 
problem. But it’s true, and it really is just that simple. (The challenge is how to 
cheer and encourage and when to cheer and encourage, which we deal with 
later.) 

To appreciate the impact of simple encouragement, imagine how you feel when 
your boss (if he is genuinely aware of what you’re doing) says, atta boy. Or atta 
girl. No matter how high you are on the corporate ladder, it’s uplifting. There is 
no denying it. Sometimes, the response to encouragement borders on euphoria, a 



euphoria that goes far beyond what you’re paid or what your bonus is. It’s just 
nice to be appreciated, to be cheered on. Now, imagine this feeling on a grander 
scale, when a team is cheered on. Or a division is cheered on. Or when the entire 
company is cheered, applauded, encouraged. Being genuinely cheered, by an 
aware CEO or senior executive who writes or speaks from the heart and not 
through some PR or polished corporate messaging, by leaders who are in touch 
with the task, the effort, the outcome, and the impact, can actually create an air 
of excitement about the challenges and opportunities ahead. When an 
organization is encouraged properly, the air of excitement can be sustained over 
a long period of time, which invariably leads to dramatic productivity rates, 
outrageous teamwork, and happy customers. So, when I say that cheerleading is 
important, it should be a given that the manager or leader has a key role to be 
visually enthused about the person, about the work, about the movement 
forward, about celebrating milestones. 

How does a leader show authentic enthusiasm and not seem patronizing? No 
matter what industry we are in, whether we are in companies large and small, we 
all know when a leader is not authentic. That’s because most level-headed adults 
have high sensitivity to hypocrisy, a BS filter. But we are all just as responsive 
when someone is authentically cheerleading us as individuals because that’s 
what cheerleading is, a genuine affection for the individual, the task, and the 
outcome. Leaders and managers are making a public acknowledgement that a 
well-done task is of high value, the outcome has high value, and even the 
process is of high value. It follows, then, that the individual feels he has high 
value for having accomplished something so important to the organization’s 
progress. 

Back to Southwest Airlines for a moment. An exemplary company like 
Southwest Airlines celebrates almost every achievement, nearly every milestone. 
But even Southwest takes care to make sure that the cheerleading and 
celebrations remain authentic and align with performance against Southwest’s 
values, mission, and goals. 

Think of it more like “just-in-time” recognition. If a manager or leader sees 
something going well, something accomplished, a result delivered, she should 
cheer it on in public and recognize the employee or group responsible. 

Encourage and recognize the individual effort that it took to get to here, and 
enthusiastically applaud that the people and the organization are on the right 
path. You might have guessed that I would resort to a sports analogy at this 
point, right? When a soccer player scores a goal, everyone hugs the player who 



scored the goal. The player who got the assist gets the hugs too. The team is 
celebrated by the fans. But it’s not the championship they’ve won. Indeed, it’s 
just a milestone in the progress of the game, or the season. Much more is 
expected of the players, but they receive spot recognition, and they are cheered 
for where they are at that point in time. Soccer teams don’t just celebrate 
victories; they celebrate the mile markers on the path to victories. And should 
they lose that particular game, they carry forward the feeling of those small 
celebrations as an incentive to do even better the next time to achieve more 
completely. Take the example of the gold-medal winning U.S. Women’s 
Olympic soccer team, the team that had Mia Hamm, Julie Foudy, and Brandi 
Chastain as players. Those women celebrated every goal along their way to the 
ultimate victory, and with every celebration they lifted each other up. As they 
did so, they believed they could do more and do better, and that synergy along 
with the “cheering” of an entire nation (their corporation, if you will), certainly 
helped propel them to their goal. Well, let’s not forget the 2008 women’s team 
as well, where Carli Lloyd scored in the first extra period to give the U.S. a gold 
medal over Brazil. Hope Solo was one of those getting constant encouragement 
from her teammates, like Captain Christie Rampone, when she bailed the team 
out time and again. Remember this! Mia Hamm, the most prolific goal scorer in 
women’s soccer history, was cheered the loudest and longest of her entire career, 
not for a goal—for an assist! 

Refer back to Maslow’s hierarchy of needs. The fourth need is “ego stroking,” 
and there’s no shame in recognizing that need. Indeed, it’s not egotistical to 
demand a little recognition now and then. When your ego is stroked, you are 
being sent a message that you are someone important, someone who is valuable. 
It’s also a message that what you do is valuable. And this recognition is 
tantamount to the recognition of the core worth of the individual. 

Most organizations go astray when they think that what people invariably want 
is more money, benefits, and bonuses. Sure, everyone wants to be paid fairly. 
There’s no doubt about that. But I have learned that pay and benefits are just 
tangible substitutes for warmth, caring, and recognition of worth. If you set up 
an organization so that the only way it can express its appreciation for an 
employee’s value is with money, you’ll find it’s just not enough; it’s never 
enough. And it’s a never-ending cycle, too; each year you have to one-up 
yourself with more pay and more trendy benefits, because it’s all the “currency” 
you have with the employee. It’s an especially tough position to be in when you 
exhaust the opportunity for raises, and the employee looks up and says, “What, 
no raise? You don’t like me anymore?” 



Unless you genuinely and authentically recognize an employee’s value on a 
person-to-person basis, the warmth and caring will be absent no matter what 
they are paid. In that case, you should not be surprised when an employee moves 
on. If you are lucky enough to get a candid exit interview, you may be 
astonished to hear the employee say, “You never really cared about me or my 
work,” to which you may naively respond: “What, are you joking? We paid you 
a king’s ransom!” In fact, the employee may not have been looking for money. 
It’s actually fairly far down on the list of things that many people want from an 
organization. 

Let’s take another example. I have worked with a company in San Antonio 
called Rack Space. It is a large. Web-hosting company, and they run a tight ship. 
Every month Rack Space has an open meeting where the CEO, the chairman, 
and the entire executive team get in front of employees with sleeves rolled up 
and hair down. All their employees from all over the world are tuned in to the 
event, called a Huddle (sports, again!), and the leadership engages in a 
cheerleading session. It’s not a manic event, and no one breathlessly stomps 
around the stage. Instead, they tell the employees the status of the business. They 
explain how they are doing, and what their competitors have been up to. They 
give a market update, and talk about business performance issues and the 
solutions required. Then they address the individual departments. They let the 
department heads explain what has happened recently of major significance and 
where everyone stands relative to major company objectives. For those of you 
lucky enough to work in transparent work environments, where financials and 
accomplishments are shared openly, this may not seem all that extraordinary. 

But then, at Rack Space, the executive team puts outstanding performers in 
straitjackets. 

Straitjackets? Yes. 

The mantra for Rack Space is that they provide “fanatical support.” So, they put 
only the most fanatical people, the top customer service performers since the last 
Huddle, into a straitjacket because they have exhibited that fanaticism; they are 
living the mission and values of the company. They are just crazy about 
company performance and customer service. 

With this ceremony, the leadership team clearly indicates that these people have 
performed in great fashion, and it is the highest level of cheerleading. It builds 
enthusiasm. People at Rack Space are eager to be “jacketed.” There is a sense of 
pride in having worn the jacket, and it helps drive the company employee base to 
positively fanatical actions that achieve these customer service goals. These 
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employees are wen paia lo proviae service, lo perrorm, wiin or wimoui me 
Huddle experience or the jacket, and they all realize that. But this is a fun 
recognition of an effort as well as of an outcome. It’s exemplary of what 
cheerleading should do to simultaneously reward and motivate an organization. 

When I was at SAS Institute, we worked with intensive focus to make it clear to 
the management that one of their primary jobs was to create a work environment 
that was compellingly positive. And we offered the management substantial 
resources to be able to make that happen. The metric of whether we were 
successful was not how much work we did, or how much money we spent. The 
metric of the success was the employees’ response. If the employees wanted to 
be in the workplace, we were successful in our obligations as leaders. If the work 
environment was truly positive, we also noted that the workers—when paid good 
wages and benefits—didn’t focus on wages and benefits as the primary 
indication of whether they were valued. In the process, we made it part of an 
ongoing obligation of leadership to stoke the fires of enthusiasm for employees 
with tangible, visible signs of cheerleading. Nothing hokey or silly. Instead, we 
encouraged a series of small gestures. It was up to the managers to decide what 
to do, what was right for their teams. One department manager decided to bring 
in flowers once a week. Another manager chose to bring in bagels on Friday 
morning. Now, don’t get me wrong. None of the employees thought that the 
flowers or the bagels were a substitute for raises or bonuses. People aren’t 
stupid, after all. But—and here’s the key—these actions were never meant to be 
a substitute for raises and bonuses, and the employees understood that too. 
Instead they were put in place as a way for the managers to show that they were 
not there just to supervise. It was to show that the manager had an equal role in 
expressing how these employees were valued as human beings. It was a way for 
the managers to express that their employees were worthy of something special. 
We expressed this companywide as well, with live music, free M&Ms, quality 
fresh-cooked and baked goods in subsidized cafe-style eateries, on-site health 
clinics, low-cost child care, and much more. But those things were signs of our 
concern and genuine affection for our employees, not the sole expression of our 
concern. 

In your organization, if you are not doing this type of cheerleading, you are 
likely to have cynical employees. Their collective antenna is up, and they may 
(at least initially) see any efforts to initiate celebrating and cheerleading as being 
inauthentic stunts. Bring in bagels and flowers, and everyone expects you are 
going to announce layoffs. It would be as though a woman were in a ho-hum 
relationship yet suddenly she finds her husband coming home with flowers. It’s 



only natural that she would be expecting bad news. Or at least a request for her 
husband to go to a bachelor party in Vegas. Accordingly, a cynical relationship 
between the leadership and the employees is hard to overcome at first. But what 
if that husband comes home with flowers every Friday, for months, or for a year. 
And let’s say that in the intervening days of the week, he demonstrates an 
authentic appreciation for his spouse, which makes it clear that the flowers are 
just an extra and not the only way he expresses his affection. That’s what it takes 
to convince organizations that are new to this approach. But if you are 
consistent, and if you are not leaning on the flowers and bagels as the only 
means of celebrating and showing affection, then it is only a matter of time 
before employees are won over. 

When I would travel in my role as vice president of HR for SAS Institute, two 
things consistently amazed me. First, if someone were meeting me for the first 
time, they would often find a way to express to me that they were surprised to 
find a tough (I’m told!), bottom-line driven fellow in the HR role at a company 
that famously treated its employees well and regularly ended up on national best- 
places-to-work lists. They expected a softer personality; maybe even a touchy- 
feely guy. What these people didn’t understand is that for everything we 
implemented at SAS Institute, we had to have a business rationale to get it 
approved by the top leadership. We didn’t “give away” live music and free 
M&Ms, nor build cafe-style eateries, and offer on-site health care only to express 
our affection for our employees. We did it because their care and commitment to 
the company and its business goals earned that kind of affection. We did it also 
because it made the workplace a pleasurable and positive environment. As a 
result we averaged 3 percent voluntary turnover at SAS Institute for years, which 
was nearly 20 percent better than the industry average. With 7,000 employees 
worldwide at that time, this alone saved SAS Institute tens of millions of dollars 
each year. And that can pay for a lot of extras. (Keep in mind that it costs 150 
percent the salary of a talented person to replace that person and train that 
replacement.) So, although we were genuinely attuned to our employees, 
cheered them, and treated them decently, fairly, and like adults, we also 
undertook activities that were saving the organization vast sums of money with 
expenditures that may have, at first, looked like country club frills. 

The second thing that amazed me when I was traveling during my SAS tenure 
was this: Many people would come up to me and ask, “What’s in those M&Ms 
at SASl? How does that type of thing convert into employee loyalty and 
outstanding business success?” These comments usually spiked in volume when 
SAS had ended up on one of the best-places-to-work lists. I can’t tell you how 



many times I tried to make the point, without much success, that it wasn’t the 
M&Ms. I tried to disabuse one person after another of the notion that we were 
buying loyalty with candy. For anyone patient enough to listen I would point out 
that the M&Ms, the family flex time, indeed all the things we did for our 
employees at SAS were part of a fabric, per se, where each thread was woven 
into that company fabric that expressed our appreciation for our employees, that 
cheerlead their accomplishments, that said to them loudly, “You are a valued 
person. You are important to us, and we want to pay attention to the things that 
are important to you. We like you and the way you work. We want you to keep 
doing what you’re doing.” 

Believe me, it wasn’t just the M&Ms. Though, to tell you the truth, the peanut 
M&Ms are slightly addictive. 



8. Build a Workplace on a Foundation of 
Respect 


Even the most casual observer can see that people work very well in an 
atmosphere of high camaraderie, where there is a genuine “nice-ness” to the 
work environment. People also seem to thrive and succeed in an atmosphere that 
fosters respect for the person. Moreover, humans need to “belong,” and the need 
to satisfy individual social needs has gravitated to the workplace. Consciously or 
unconsciously, employees now place a great deal of importance on how the 
workplace makes them feel about themselves as they go about their daily tasks. 
Indeed, there is a high expectation of the value of social networking in the 
workplace. So, it logically follows that the quality of a workplace’s social 
network plays a large role in workplace synergy and therefore, productivity. In 
fact, when you go to work these days, you are not just going to work. In many 
ways, you are visiting your “extended family,” you are going to your club, and a 
high-quality social network in the workplace is critical to keep employees 
engaged. With so much tied to the workplace, a respectful environment where 
employees honor one another—and are respected in return—is crucial to 
fostering productive, engaged employees. 

Where do you think employees will look for an example of how to treat each 
other? Well, a respectful tone for employee-to-employee relations is set by 
leadership and management. That’s who employees look to for behavioral role 
models. By acting respectfully to the people who work for the company, the 
leadership and management plant the seed of expectation for employees to treat 
others well. If you don’t think that’s true, ask yourself if the opposite has been 
true any place you have worked. I’d bet each and every one of us can come up 
with half a dozen examples. When your leader or manager is disrespectful or 
abusive, she is sending a loud message that it’s okay for you to treat others that 
way, too. And believe me—for good or ill—that message is picked up in the 
workplace, just as quickly as it was picked up in your grade school playground, 
high school gym class, or college dorm. 

Another risk of not giving and demanding respect is that an organization can 
become politicized—that is, split into differing camps. The great danger of a 
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politicized environment, whether that culture is a workplace culture or a national 
culture. You are destined for decline when ideas and initiatives are not judged on 
their merits but on the personal allegiances of people within the organization. 


Historically, it’s obvious how this has damaged nation states, going back to the 
declining Holy Roman Empire in 500AD. As much as we like to give ourselves 
credit, human nature hasn’t changed all that much since then. In highly 
politicized environments, if awards, positions, and resources are not awarded on 
the basis of merit, a number of things will happen, all of them bad. First, you are 
not likely to achieve success and positive outcomes, because bad ideas are 
allowed to flourish and drain resources, while sapping morale. Second, when 
employees see that good ideas and initiatives are left in the dust, while the ideas 
of the boss’s golf buddies are promoted, even though they clearly lack merit, 
people get demoralized. They not only stop being productive, but they stop 
putting forth bright ideas, because they know the fate of those ideas won’t be 
decided on merit. Third, those employees—defeated and demoralized—act with 
resentment to the organization, even to the point of sabotaging its success. Next, 
they start looking elsewhere for work, leaving the company to wallow in an 
increasingly toxic, buddy-backslapping system that spirals ever downward. 
Believe me. I’ve seen it happen. Employees revert to a survival mentality, where 
the only way to succeed is to crawl over the back of the person ahead of them. 
They develop a distrust of the organization (“How could this supposedly great 
company allow this to happen!?”). They develop a distrust of each other and— 
worst of all—they become individuals rather than members of a team. 


Back in my dot-com days, I saw a prime example of this. The company I was 
working with had rolled up 12 other software companies, with the intent of 
digitizing purchase order systems and optimizing the supply chain. By the time 
anyone looked up long enough to count what was in the till, the amalgamated 
dot-com company was underwater. One of the companies we had acquired had a 
supposedly hotshot CEO, and he got up in front of everyone—around 1,200 
employees, all told—and said he was a turnaround specialist who was going to 
save the ship. Problem is, the only people he trusted to save the ship—without 
exception—were the lieutenants that were already on his team before his 
company was acquired. Everyone was eager to trust this fellow, and he had the 
goodwill of everyone in that meeting. But he couldn’t have handled it more 
poorly. He took away most of the power from an able middle management team, 
treated everyone who wasn’t from his tribe as though they were stupid children, 
and stopped returning phone calls. It wasn’t long before he’d lost the faith of the 



other employees, and everything he or his team did was suspect. Everything. 
Good or bad. People grew so full of contempt for his disregard and lack of 
communication, they ended up in some cases actively working against the 
actions that would ensure the company’s survival and their very jobs! 

Why? 

Well, let me break this argument down a bit more, so I can define the causes of 
the problem more specifically and show the various ways to give and demand 
respect, because that is the key to understanding the dot-com story I just related. 

I am from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and I spent my childhood there. When I was 
growing up as part of a large Italian family, I could walk to the homes of closest 
relatives, including my aunts and uncles, cousins, and grandparents. This 
experience wasn’t necessary unique to our community with Italian heritage 
(though I take great pride in knowing without a doubt that we of all cultures ate 
the best food!). Seriously, this was a common cultural phenomenon when I was 
growing up as a child in the 1940s and 50s. All the immigrant families created 
tight social networks. It was a family tradition that relatives dropped by each 
other’s homes during the week. We gathered for church on Sundays, and after 
church we would have a family meal that turned into a weekly family social. We 
teased each other, we gave each other advice, we argued, we commiserated. We 
had a close and robust family network. 

The family next to us was German, and they engaged in the same behavior with 
their extended family. The family on the other side of us was Irish, and they too 
engaged each other this way. But today, I’m somewhat sad to admit, these 
classic nuclear families just don’t exist. I have heard it said that in the United 
States the closest relative, not living under the same roof, lives, on average, 120 
miles away. 

The breakdown of the family social fabric and nuclear family structure that I 
experienced as a child did not somehow vacate the emotional need that the 
family structure provided. In fact, in Maslow’s hierarchy of human needs, the 
third most-demanding need is the social need to belong to something, to be able 
to act not just as an individual, but as part of a group. 

What social institution do you think has replaced the family social fabric and 
nuclear family structure? It’s the workplace. The workplace has re-created and 
replaced the social networks many baby boomers experienced as children. 

Instead of going to a family gathering or a club, we go to work. That’s where our 
club meets everyday. Workmates are our extended family, and—in addition to 



the family activities that we still engage in with our blood relatives, often over 
the phone or the Internet—we engage with our extended “family” at work in 
much the same way we used to engage with our extended family 40 or 50 years 
ago. We seek advice, we commiserate, we support each other, we play, we argue 
—and we trust each other. 

With that in mind, leaders and managers of today’s organizations need to 
recognize this dynamic. Even more than that, they have to demonstrate a keen 
understanding of the role the workplace plays in the social fabric of their 
employees and their families. Leaders and managers need to show respect for 
that reality, and show respect for individuals in the workplace because of that 
reality. 

I am not saying that the workplace has to be like a social club. After all, work 
has to be done; tasks must be accomplished without too many social distractions. 
But leaders and managers have to acknowledge that the workplace is not just a 
place where work gets done, and their policies must reflect that 
acknowledgement. Properly implemented, policies of a mindful leader or 
manager can take advantage of this reality and improve productivity as a result. 
How? By building a human and physical infrastructure that has high social 
value. By building an infrastructure for work as a social activity. 

Indeed, the workplace must be seen as a crucible for social networking. 

If you are not following me to this point, let me say that building an 
infrastructure for work as a social activity isn’t a matter of arranging the work 
cubicles in an open interlocking pattern or having beanbag chairs around the 
coffee area. Though your approach may end up including open cubicles and 
beanbag chairs, creating a human infrastructure for work as a social activity 
requires far more than those steps. It’s a matter of fostering an emotional 
environment where leaders and managers contribute to a high-quality social 
network. To do that, leaders and managers need to demand of themselves and of 
their employees the creation of a social atmosphere where people lift each other 
up. (Do you think the CEO rescue hotshot was prepared to act this way in saving 
the dot-com? Nope. Never crossed his mind.) 

Moreover, leaders and managers need to oversee these efforts protectively, just 
as a strong paternal figure oversees a large family. That can be as simple as 
putting basic rules of interaction in place: Be respectful of people you disagree 
with. Be caring. Find paths to turn disagreements and arguments into positive 
outcomes by working toward clearly communicated common goals. Ask 



employees to discover the purity and genuineness of each other’s intentions, 
even in conflicting situations. Indeed, the leader or manager should try to create 
synergies that wouldn ’t otherwise exist to propel the company forward, and 
finally to create and equitably distribute tangible and intangible awards to 
recognize high performance. 

A question that may naturally occur at this point is: How does leadership act to 
give permission to their employees to act civilly and positively toward each 
other? Well, one thing I know for sure is that you don’t stop answering your 
phone. Or freezing people out. In his book In Search of Excellence, Tom Peters 
states that this kind of work environment can be achieved through “management 
by walking around.” This means that the manager must create a personal 
relationship with the employees. He’s got to come out of his ivory tower on a 
regular basis, to meet and talk with the people who work there. 

This isn’t accomplished through cold and dictatorial memos or broadcasts, but 
through the creation and strengthening of social networks. It’s often just a matter 
of listening. Or asking, “What are you doing, and how is it going?” Or of the 
leader or manager asking, “What can I do to make this place a better place to 
work? What can I do to foster your productivity?” 

A few years ago, I was brought in by a division head at American Express who 
was aware of my work at SAS Institute. He asked me what American Express 
could do to foster better communication and a feeling of teamwork among the 
employees. They were also interested in making the employees feel as though 
they were part of a family, under the correct assumption that this would drive up 
productivity. In my engagement, the first thing I addressed was American 
Express’s desire to move a particular metric about employee’s negative 
impression of management from 15 percent to 0 percent in one year. I told them 
that they might be able to do that, but it would likely spring back, as dramatic 
“movements of the needle” in one year usually aren’t sustainable. I suggested 
trying to move it 5 percent the first year, and another 5 percent the second year, 
and so on. And what policies did I recommend that they use? 

Doughnuts. That’s right, I suggested that they use doughnuts in a regularly 
scheduled employee-management meeting. 

The doughnuts weren’t a reward per se, or an incentive. But they would provide 
an opportunity for the management to listen to their employees. The 
management might not take all (or any) of the employees’ suggestions to heart. 
Some might work; some might not. Some employees may not be aware of the 



long-term strategic implications of some of their suggestions in the overarching 
scheme of American Express’s future plans. But it’s the act of listening that 
engenders a positive link from the employees to the management. The act of 
listening is a way of showing respect, or openly and publicly stating: Hey, we 
care about you, and we give permission for you to care about and listen to each 
other, just as we are caring about and listening to you. (I refer to this as the 
$15,000 doughnut dozen, because that’s how much American Express could 
have saved if they’d just bought the doughnuts from around the corner, opened 
their ears to their employees, and skipped hiring me!) 

Even with the doughnuts, and the management by walking around, other things 
must be consistent through these activities and methods of outreach: An 
authentic and sincere vibe from leaders and managers that the employees’ 
opinions and workplace environment matters to them and to the company; that 
the leaders and managers treat employees decently, as adults, and expect the 
same in return; that leaders and management respect the contribution of team 
players; and that leaders freely distribute atta boys and atta girls where they are 
earned and deserved are all important contributors. Sometimes this means 
listening. Sometimes this means speaking loudly. But it always means being 
human, honest, sincere, and available. 

The next crucial activity of a leader or manager is to ensure that every person 
who comes into the team is critical to camaraderie, and that the removal of every 
team member who is moved out of the team results in the potential for increased 
camaraderie, as well. In that sense, the leader or manager has to be sensitive to 
what would disrupt the social dynamic of the team, and balance the team 
members accordingly. This certainly means that leaders and managers must be 
quick to act when recognizing and removing people who are toxic. The toxic 
effect of bad employees obviously has a negative effect on social networks and 
team dynamics. But when a leader or manager knowingly leaves a toxic person 
on a team, he is also signaling that he doesn’t care about the team, that the team 
can tough it out; like it or lump it. Ignoring that sort of problem is nothing short 
of a measure of disrespect. 

To finish out this chapter, I have to preface this chapter’s last anecdote by saying 
how blessed I was to work for a flame-out dot-com. In my short time there, I 
picked up so much material for this book, far disproportionate to the material I 
picked up at SAS Institute in my 19 years there. That said, there was this fellow 
who joined us at the dot-com, and he was brought in to unify the sales effort 
across 12 acquired companies. He was immediately suspect, in my opinion. 



because he was good friends with a powerful member of our board. So, right 
away, I recognized that this was possibly a political appointment and perhaps, 
just perhaps, not based on the merit of the man. But he had a killer resume, with 
an international banking and data background, and I initially gave him the 
benefit of the doubt, as I do for most people. 

But signs of his toxicity popped up immediately. He made it clear that he 
thought he was smarter than everyone else there. Now, I recognize that some 
people are smarter than others, but the smartest people I know are the least likely 
to assert themselves in this way; they just let the brilliance shine through on an 
event-by-event basis, until everyone sooner or later recognizes that they are 
dealing with someone special. This fellow’s braggart behavior was Strike Two in 
my book. 

This fellow also made no bones about telling people he was in it for the money 
and that he didn’t really care whether the company did well or not. He was just 
going to hang on until the IPO and scram. Strike Three. 

But it only got worse. And he had no strikes left! 

This fellow was a polarizer who thought that progress was made by pitting 
people against one another, in some brutal form of a Darwinism of ideas. People 
who were “with him” (recognized his brilliance) were celebrated; they could do 
no wrong, and they were given vast latitude to stretch and break rules. People 
who were against him (people who questioned his decisions) were dismissed and 
ignored, if not actively and publicly talked down. This guy was the classic toxic 
boss. People widely developed a dislike for him, as it became increasingly clear 
he wasn’t going to decide anything on the merits of an idea, but on the personal 
relationship he had with his chosen team of favorites and sycophants. Many 
veteran employees—seasoned corporate players and responsible adults—told me 
that they’d never seen a more toxic and politicized work environment. And still 
this toxic fellow plugged on. 

The problem didn’t stop with this fellow’s management style and its ensuing 
ineffectiveness. He contaminated the workplace with disrespect. But the inaction 
of leadership to manage this guy was just as much an act of disrespect for the 
employees as the toxic man himself. The leadership, whose jobs and initiatives 
were funded or defunded at the ultimate discretion of the board, was fearful of 
going against a board member’s favored choice for VP of sales. 

Well, that lasted until management couldn’t deny that this man was so toxic, 
coupled with a mass movement (the wisdom of the crowds of people who really 



were getting something done) to get rid of this guy, and he was finally fired. So 
vainglorious was this man that as part of his departure he insisted on writing a 
farewell e-mail to all 1,200 employees of the company to say that his “decision 
to depart was not taken lightly.” But everyone knew he was fired, and they 
snickered when reading the e-mail. That feeling of triumph and relief alone 
among the employees probably got the dot-com to last another six months 
beyond its natural lifetime. It generated a feeling of mutual respect, it showed 
that the employees’ opinions were valued and acted on, even to the point of 
firing a so-called hotshot senior executive who the “wise crowds” saw early on 
as nothing more than a windbag. 



9. Cultivate the Risk-Trust Dynamic 


Employees must trust management and, reciprocally, management must trust 
employees. Case study after case study shows that where there is trust, “great 
places to work” can flourish. As I talked about in earlier chapters, great places to 
work are not the organizations that become famous for putting out bowls of free 
M&Ms or letting employees take extra personal days. Historically, great places 
to work are organizations where the culture of engaged employees—and the 
policies that sustain and engage them—creates a competitive advantage, lower 
turnover, consistent stock growth, and market share growth. And a key 
workplace component that underpins all of these is trust. 

Trust is nothing more than the willingness of a person to be vulnerable, the 
willingness to give of herself. The more an employee trusts someone—a 
coworker, a boss—the more she allows her preferred self to emerge. (The 
preferred self is that person who emerges when there is alignment between the 
person’s personal attributes and the organization’s goals.) And as Martha 
Stewart might say, “And that’s a good thing.” The emergence of a preferred self 
is an essential quality—if not the essential quality—of an engaged and highly 
productive employee. Let’s look a little deeper at trust, what it means 
specifically, and how to foster it in the workplace. 

Given how trust is key to a successful business, it may seem to be an ephemeral 
topic, something hard to define and even harder to create. But you may be 
surprised to learn that quite a bit of research has been done on how to foster 
trust, and on the detriments and drawbacks of a workplace that lacks trust. 

The Great Place to Work Institute was founded in San Francisco in 1991 by 
Robert Levering and Amy Lyman. The work of the institute springs from 
decades of research that Robert Levering and Milton Moskowitz first published 
in their 1984 book The 100 Best Companies to Work for in America. Not long 
ago, the Great Place to Work Institute put forth consensus attributes of great 
places to work. The institute says that the first element that makes a great place 
to work is that the work itself is interesting and challenging. Second, there is a 
high level of camaraderie in the workplace. And third, an overarching, high level 
of trust operates in the workplace at all times. 



The Great Place to Work Institute defines trust in two ways. First, there is the 
trust that management displays. This is the trust that management has in its 
people. This trust is expressed through the day-to-day behavior of management, 
and that behavior must be a model for what management expects of its 
employees to 1) behave in high quality ways, 2) work hard on behalf of the 
company, 3) produce goods and services at highest quality, 4) maintain honest 
relations with clients and customers and each other, and 5) provide input and 
ideas that propel the company forward to achieve competitive advantage. That 
my sound a little dry and academic, so let me put it to you plainly: A “great- 
place environment” is dependent on the entirely novel idea that leaders and 
managers should treat their employees as if they are all big boys and big girls 
who have brains. They should treat their employees as capable and worthy. They 
should treat them as though they are members of a team, rather than hired hands. 
Too simple a concept to be effective? Read on. 

It’s not that hard to foster this kind of workplace culture, because it is not about 
policies and protocols, but human behavior. Let me give you an example. When 
workers are trained at the Four Seasons Hotels, one central tenet of that training 
—one of the foundations by which all their on-the-job behavior should be judged 
—is this motto or slogan: We are ladies and gentlemen serving ladies and 
gentleman. Any action that an employee takes should be seen in light of that 
motto. When a hotel guest asks for extra help, the employee’s response should 
be what a lady or gentleman would do for another lady or gentlemen. It’s not 
about policies or protocols; it’s about behavior. 

Now, when a company is trying to be a great place to work, that atmosphere can 
be fostered when people ask themselves—before each and every action, until it 
becomes a habit—is this how I should behave to a member of my team? Is this 
how I should behave to a thinking and considerate adult? Is this how I should act 
toward someone capable and worthy of trust? If the answer is yes, then the 
behavior is proper, and it’s not something that you have to check in a reference 
manual. 

Next, this trust needs to flow from leaders and managers to employees, but it 
also must flow back from employees. The employees must trust that the 
leadership is acting with the company’s and the employee’s best interests in 
mind, even if it may not seem so with some decisions, at first blush. That trust 
isn’t always easy to earn (or maintain), but the employees have to trust that the 
leadership cares about them, not only as a means to an end (for example, profit 
and enduring competitive advantage), but as people. And leadership must 



demonstrate that it cares about what its people care about, too. 

When you have this dynamic, where trust is shared on a two-way street 
(employee-to-employer and employer-to-employee), the workplace welcomes an 
atmosphere of accountability and ownership. On the one hand, employees have a 
reason to feel responsible for outcomes and for sustaining this sense of trust by 
taking actions that are worthy of trust. On the other hand, the more the leader or 
manager is able to trust, the less inclined he is to micromanage the employee. 
When the trust dynamic is working particularly well, it only accelerates. As 
employees demonstrate more and more reason to be trusted, more and more trust 
is granted. As leaders grant more and more trust, employees take more and more 
ownership of their roles and outcomes, because they know that there is not a 
backstop; there is no one playing behind them, no one there to correct their 
errors. This is the workplace dynamic that breeds leaders—leaders who are 
brought up from within, not leaders who are brought in from outside just for 
their skills. (Those kinds of leaders must be acculturated to the new workplace 
environment, at great cost of time and money and at gross costs of time and 
money if the acculturation proves impossible.) 

For leaders who are freed of the onus of micromanagement, and who know that 
they can look the other way and not be taken advantage of, they too are freed to 
engage in activities that leaders are supposed to do, activities that can truly give 
a company competitive advantage. Not babysitting. Not dreaming up 
punishments. Not patrolling the hallways looking for people who are coming 
back late from lunch. But being creative and imaginative in future planning and 
process optimization. Cheerleading. Managing by walking around. 

In workplace environments like that, where the trust factor is very high, when 
“the nickel stands on its edge” the management and leadership will push it over 
to the side that favors the employees, and conversely, when that nickel stands on 
its edge, the employees will push it over to the side that favors the company. 

The next natural question is this: How do you create an atmosphere where trust 
emerges? First, you have to establish a workplace philosophy that assumes the 
following: Employees are not there to cheat or to be on the dole. In fact, leaders 
and managers have to trust that employees are there to make a contribution. 
Think back to Theory X and Theory Y Management, which I wrote about earlier 
in this book. Take to heart the fact that many people want to be led, yet they 
don’t want to be overly supervised. Accordingly, leaders and managers must 
look at their people not as assets to be policed and lorded over, but as resources 
capable of helping the organization achieve great competitive advantage, which 
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To achieve this, leaders and managers have to be trustworthy. They have to 
establish patterns of doing the things that they say they are going to do; they 
have to follow through. It’s no different from the way you react to people in your 
personal life, is it? If someone repeatedly lets you down on promises, you 
develop doubt and mistrust. If you are in a bind and their promises really must 
be carried through on, your natural inclination is to reach in, call, prod, and 
micromanage, because you distrust their ability to follow through. The same is 
true in the workplace. When leaders or managers say they are going to get 
something done, they’d better follow through. Otherwise the employees quickly 
develop cynicism and distrust for “just another empty promise from 
management.” This means leaders and managers must be consistent and 
transparent. 

Second in building trust, leaders have to communicate the truth of the business 
situation, and, accordingly, they have to be clear when communicating what they 
expect from the people. You might notice that many of the best places to work in 
America are often organizations that have transparent processes, decision 
making, and even financials. The leadership lays it all out there: where the 
organization is against goal, how well it did last month, what must be achieved 
by each department to achieve the next goal. That’s a key element for fostering 
teamwork, trust, and camaraderie. 

Does this mean that leaders and managers have to be Pollyannas? Or Little Miss 
Sunshines? No. But they have to cheerlead, be consistent, be highly 
communicative, and request the behaviors that will achieve outcomes valuable to 
the organization. 

Contrary to what some of you might think, creating trust has little to do with 
money. Money has value, but it doesn’t have core value, and it doesn’t ensure 
cultural value. After all, who would turn down money? You give it away; people 
are going to take it. You give them bonus checks; they are going to cash them. 
However, with or without the bonus checks, employees sense whether leadership 
cares about them, based on how much trust has been engendered in the 
workplace environment. In an environment where there is mistrust, the bonus 
checks are just like that one-time bouquet of flowers, the dozen bagels that turn 
out to be a fluke. They are just empty symbols. 

Let’s drill down a little more and take a closer look at the nature of trust. 

As valuable as trust is, it is nothing more than the ability for someone to be 
vulnerable. When I say vulnerable, I don’t mean in a manner of psychological 



immaturity. Instead, I mean that you are open. That you accept suggestions and 
don’t mind when people expect things of you. It means not getting defensive 
when criticized, because you don’t feel threatened at your core in any real way. 
You feel secure, even when your work is questioned, because the questioning is 
done with the goal to improve the competitive position and productivity of the 
company through your work, not to call into doubt your motives or intentions. In 
these settings, your preferred self can emerge, because you know that your open 
trusting self isn’t going to be attacked or stabbed in the back. And when you are 
this open, it frees you up to do the work without distraction. All of your 
capabilities can be applied, and you can become absorbed in your work. That’s 
when people produce their best, because their own sense of pride in their work is 
being exercised and exerted for themselves, for their teams, and for the 
advancement of the business goals of the organization. Every tier, every layer of 
the workplace environment is in sync, including the emotional and physical 
intelligence of the employee. 

Not to get too idealistic about this or to imply that this trusting disposition is 
heaven on earth and easy to sustain, but maybe you have been blessed to feel this 
way at one time or another in your life. You hear from professional athletes that 
they were “in the zone,” or that “the ball seemed larger than usual.” “The hoop 
seemed bigger.” “I couldn’t miss.” “All the noise fell away.” 

In the workplace all the “noise” that falls away in an atmosphere of trust is the 
office politics, the micromanagement, the suspicion. And it can produce 
spectacular results. Try it, and see. 

Let me ask you something: Would the activities, actions, and behaviors I am 
suggesting in this chapter cause a wave of disbelief in your workplace? If your 
workplace has an element of mistrust, then these actions by leadership and 
management—if implemented suddenly and with no follow-through—would 
indeed cause disbelief. 

Remember the story I told in an earlier chapter about the fellow in a ho-hum 
relationship who unexpectedly brings home flowers? Or the company leader 
who suddenly brings in bagels? The first time you do this, everyone will be 
waiting for the bad news, the layoffs, the budget cuts. But if leaders and 
managers are consistent, and the actions they take to foster trust are not done just 
once and never revisited, but consistently publicly stated and backed up with 
action, then you will start to win over your employees. Moreover, by announcing 
your intention to foster trust, it’s like writing a promise to your spouse or 
business partner and taping it in a prominent place. It’s a public statement. It can 



be referred to as a reminder. It increases the pressure for leaders and managers to 
live up to what you have promised, or risk wide condemnation. If leaders and 
managers announce, “We’re going to do this! Please watch us. Guide us. 
Challenge us. This is our stake in the ground.” That’s when you begin to gain 
credence among your workforce, a credence that is affirmed and built on by 
consistent action and consistently clear communication. 

Companies that do this badly are the ones that try the flavor of the month and are 
not consistent and disciplined. Metaphorically, these are like people who jump 
from fad diet to fad diet, never sticking to one consistent approach that would 
achieve the desired outcome: losing weight. And what’s the result of that? 
Discouragement, defeatism, and the abandonment of the cause. These types of 
companies are unwilling, unaware, or just plain incapable of revising their 
philosophy about people in the workplace. 

One more SAS story to wrap up this chapter. Years ago, when we were putting 
together our corporate policies at SAS, we decided that we would not have a 
time clock (for punching in and out) and we would not have a sick leave policy, 
with a set number of sick days allotted to each employee. Sounds crazy, right? It 
may have seemed to others that we were reckless with our trust and setting 
ourselves up for abuse, especially with the sick leave policy. But our feeling was 
this: If you’re sick, you’re sick, and you should stay home. We announced the 
“no-policy policy” and let it be known that we “trusted” our people to behave 
responsibly and as adults, with the expectation that it would not be abused. We 
provided lots of freedom with equal responsibility—with a reminder of the 
reality of less-than-adult behavior—“be absent for five or six consecutive 
Mondays or Fridays, and expect to be dismissed.” 

The principle behind this policy was that we trusted our employees to behave 
and act as adults. However, we also recognized that employees who call in sick 
when they are not sick obviously want to be somewhere else. And believe me, 
we gave a couple of people the permanent chance to be or work somewhere else. 
We found that the vast majority of people responded very well to this approach. 
The more we treated them as adults, the more they acted like adults. SAS 
experienced consistently low absenteeism. Beyond how the policy was received 
(and it is still in place and working today), this approach goes back to the 
Montessori approach, which we put in place at SAS’s day-care and child-care 
facilities. We gave SAS employees a great deal of freedom, but we made it clear 
that freedom came with responsibility—the responsibility to themselves, to their 
coworkers, and to the company. We expressed our trust, and we were repaid 



with trust, enduring loyalty, and much more. 

A final word on trust and lack of trust in the workplace as seen through a major 
federal government intrusion into the prerogatives that companies have to deal 
with the people they employ. Prior to the passage of the Family Medical Leave 
Act in 1993, many companies had sick leave policies that provided for paid or 
unpaid time off for employees who were too ill to come to work. However, few 
companies had provisions in these policies to allow employees to stay at home to 
care for a sick child or other close relative. To stay at home for other than 
personal illness was a clear violation of policy and subject to disciplinary action. 
Nonetheless, many employees, with few alternatives available to them, called in 
sick to care for a sick child or relative, knowingly violating policy. Many were 
caught; some were terminated. 

Some of these employees saw this as wrongful discharge, found lawyers, moved 
the complaint up the food chain to Congress, and Voila!, the Family Medical 
Leave Act. And, for me, the root of all this is a pattern of distrust that began 
when companies treated employees as though they would abuse any privilege. 



10. Make Room for Fun in the Workplace 
(Nurture Lightheartedness/Levity) 


A few months ago I was traveling on an American Airlines flight between 
Chicago and home. As luck would have it, I was served a cup of sparkling water 
by a very pleasant, smiling, and chatty cabin attendant. Looking for something to 
read, I pulled the house magazine, American Way, from the seat-back pocket. As 
I scanned the contents of the periodical, my attention was drawn to a one-page 
review of a business book written to promote levity in the workplace. The book 
was described as a call to companies and their leaders to “lighten up.” 

The review was appealing, and it brought back a memory of my earliest days in 
corporate America. I was 25 years old and working for Westinghouse Electric 
Company within the commercial Nuclear Energy Division as an HR newbie. I 
must have been full of the joy of landing a real job, with real pay, at a place 
where many other young folks worked. We had a brand-new building, with walls 
painted bright primary colors and a glass and steel faq:ade. I was loving it, and it 
showed. A group of us would meet regularly for pre-workday coffee (I took my 
caffeine in the form of Diet Pepsi), had lunch together, and occasionally stopped 
into a local pub for a beer or cocktail after work to wait out the commuter traffic. 

As far as I can remember most of us in the group were committed to doing good 
work, and most of us were satisfactory-or-better contributors, and at some level 
we all showed potential for advancement. But, we had a good time at work, too. 
There was a lot smiling, chatting in the halls, playful teasing, sports and fashion 
talk, and general spreading of goodwill, all laced in between accomplishing tasks 
and delivering on objectives. 

For some reason, my manager’s manager, a division director, saw me as both a 
“high potential” employee and the Pied Piper of this happy group. So, late one 
afternoon, he summoned me to his corner office (with windows that overlooked 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike—nature at its best) for a “chat.” His word, not mine. 
He sat behind his desk with his pipe (A word about pipes a little later), which 
alternated between his teeth and his hands for packing and repacking. He told me 
that I had a great future ahead of me. But, he said, I was at risk of throwing it all 
away because of my behavior at work. 



I was riveted to my seat, as I asked the nature of my transgressions. 

He leaned toward me and offered that the managers were beginning to think that 
I was not serious about my job and not behaving professionally. So, being the 
person my father and mother had raised, I asked to hear the evidence against me. 
He told me that I smiled all the time, and I was seen to be far too “loose and 
casual” to be serious about my job and my work. 

Anyway, I really thought he was kidding. But he wasn’t! You see, I was among 
others behaving counterintuitively to the management. They believed deeply that 
work was serious stuff, not to be “played with.” Any regular show of joy or 
levity that was outside organized social events indicated a lack of seriousness 
and care, and it was considered nonprofessional. Basically, if you are having a 
good time at work, you can ’t be getting anything done. 

It took me one week to decide to look elsewhere for work, but I checked out 
long before I physically moved on 15 months later. 

Thank God, the days of smoking in the workplace were numbered. But I 
sometimes wonder if the old guy had a legitimate point. Because as I recall my 
days at Westinghouse, the guy who read me the riot act certainly never plowed 
up new ground when it came to accomplishments and contribution. 

Now, a word about pipes, if you will excuse the intrusion into this space. About 
35 years ago, I was promoted into my first real management role, where I could 
actually hire and fire people. Well, my division director took me out for a 
welcoming lunch, and over coffee (Diet Pepsi still for me), he offered this sage 
advice, “Never hire a pipe smoker! They spend all their time loading, packing, 
lighting, relighting, emptying, cleaning, and repeating the sequence. They may 
look smart and serious, but they never get anything done! 

What I Learned from Marie Montessori 

Twelve years later, I had the best kind of learning experience, dealing with this 
same subject. It was “discovery learning”; you know, one of those times when 
you learn something that is so cool and eye-opening that it stays with you 
forever, where the news is not brought to you, but rather you find it yourself, 
much like a paleontologist turns over a rock and discovers a rare fossil. 

When I was head of HR at SAS Institute (now called SAS), and we were 
expanding our benefits options, one of the possibilities we considered was 
adding on-site day care for infants, toddlers, and preschoolers to support our 



growing complement of working mothers and young two-career families. 

As we interviewed companies and independent day-care providers in our search 
for a day-care solution that would fit our need, values, and culture, we asked our 
employees, who would be the beneficiaries of our choice, for any information 
they may have had access to that could help us. One of our young mothers 
suggested that we consider establishing a Montessori Day Care and Preschool, 
and she even suggested a person who could serve as director of the center and 
lead teacher. 

We obliged and brought the outside specialist in for an interview to discuss what 
Montessori had to offer SAS and its families. It turns out that the Montessori 
method of child development offered much to SAS, and I was totally 
enlightened by what I learned that day, and by what I have learned and retained 
as a “values touchstone” for more than 25 years since. 

At SAS we prided ourselves on building and nurturing a healthy and creative 
work environment. We believed and behaved as though people—given the right 
resources, guidance, and infrastructure, and the appropriate amounts of 
encouragement and recognition—would amaze us with the things they could and 
would do on behalf of the company. Well, to my surprise and joy, an Italian 
physician, Maria Montessori, was way ahead of us. Back before the turn of the 
twentieth century, Montessori, who died in 1952, was showing the world, or at 
least Europe, that creativity is fostered in children (and that learning and 
achievement are enhanced) in environments where high expectations are set and 
where there is a rigid infrastructure. But the approach is a balancing act, because 
the infrastructure cannot be too burdensome. People must be encouraged to take 
their own leads to achievement and be cheered for it. This is all done with the 
assumption that the outcomes are aligned and do not violate the established 
infrastructure. 

So what does this and Maria Montessori have to do with levity (fun!) in the 
workplace. Well, it happens that one of Maria’s principles (I view her as an old 
friend now...I wonder if she prepared gnocchi from scratch?) is that work is fun 
and should be fun; play is fun and should be fun. They are just different kinds of 
fun. She believed and showed that when work is done without joy there is less 
creativity, less engagement, and far less productivity. So, your goal as a manager 
is to lead people to a place where learning and work are joyful experiences. The 
result is that satisfaction comes from achievement, and the quality and volume of 
the outcome is enhanced. Moreover, the creativity applied to the tasks builds 
learning, which, in turn, virtually guarantees better results—and more “fun”—in 



the future. 


In Rule 1. “ Understand Why Employees Come and Why They Stay. ” I referred 
to Douglas McGregor’s Theory X and Theory Y Management. McGregor was a 
professor at the MIT Sloan School of Management, and in his book The Human 
Side of the Enterprise, he indentified these two approaches to management. With 
Theory X Management it was assumed that people needed to be managed, 
pushed, and supervised. It assumed that without management, people wouldn’t 
produce at all unless there was a risk that something would be taken away from 
them. 

With Theory Y management, the management orientation was focused on the 
practical application of Maslow’s hierarchy of human needs. Theory Y assumed 
that work comes as naturally to people as play, and moreover, if people are given 
the right guidance, resources, and encouragement, they will naturally produce, 
and do so very well, with positive outcomes. 

To put this in a more common vernacular. Theory X management believes that 
people, at their core, are lazy and need to be pushed, whereas Theory Y 
management assumes the opposite, that people are naturally curious and 
productive, and when they are put in the right place, with the right resources, 
they will be successful. 

Okay, at the risk of causing an explosion, let’s combine McGregor and 
Montessori. All kidding aside, they are remarkably similar: Montessori and 
McGregor assume that there can be levity in the workplace and in learning 
environments, and that levity is the natural disposition of ideal work and 
educational settings! 

So, how valuable can having fun be? Herb Kelleher, cofounder and two-time 
GEO of Southwest Airlines, was intent on making his company a fun place to be. 
He believed that customer service was at the core of any successful business. 

And he also believed that employees provide the best customer service when 
they are having fun doing their work. So he and Golleen Barrett, his longtime 
number-one assistant (who eventually took a turn as Southwest’s president 
herself), insisted that the Southwest hiring process include a test of an 
applicant’s sense of humor. Each applicant was asked to stand up and tell a joke 
before the panel of interviewers. Now, was this a test to see who was funny or 
could deliver a punch line? Nope! Southwest was looking for people who would 
be able to take the job seriously, but not themselves; people who would be 
comfortable and thrive in an atmosphere that required a lot of teamwork and 
camaraderie; and who would embrace being externally focused toward the 




customers and other employees. They were also looking for candidates who 
found joy in life and saw the glass perpetually half full. Think it has worked in 
Southwest’s favor? You bet. 

So leaders are wise to introduce fun into the workplace and to foster 
lightheartedness. Executives certainly don’t have to be funny or lead the joke 
telling. It is far more important that executives and managers are pleasant to be 
around. And one can be a hard-working, driven, and demanding taskmaster, and 
still be a person with a pleasant demeanor. 

In fact, as we found at SAS, and as you will find by implementing the principles 
in this book, fun in the workplace is not mutually exclusive to productivity. 
Indeed, one actually enhances the other, and having fun in the workplace isn’t 
necessarily an indication that little work is getting done—as long as the fun isn’t 
reckless and doesn’t violate the values, mission, or established company 
infrastructure. 

What’s more, when that sense of fun is in the workplace, the extraordinary 
becomes common. Why? Because everyone can be so in the zone that 
extraordinary acts come naturally to them. By analogy, think of what people say 
after they have performed a rescue of some kind. It seems as tough they 
invariably say “it wasn’t anything heroic, just something anyone would do.” 

They are in the zone, and the extraordinary seems common. 

Think of sports figures who put in amazing performances—like Magic Johnson. 
Remember his rookie year? Game 7 of the playoffs, and Kareem has a migraine. 
Magic plays center—not his natural position—and effortlessly pours in 40 points 
to lead the Los Angeles Lakers to the championship. That night, he looked as 
though he was having a blast, and I am sure he was. He was immersed. In the 
zone. The extraordinary came naturally. 

You hear the same thing about artists. They get so immersed in their work that 
they go without sleeping or eating. This can go on for days at a time, and yet 
when they are asked if the work was hard, they look up baffled, as if to say, “I 
didn’t think it was work at all. I was having fun.” 

I know it seems idealistic to assume you can expect constant peak performance, 
heroic acts, and spectacular individual contribution on a daily basis, but you can 
build and sustain a workplace environment where these feats are possible. And 
that’s half the battle. 



11. Create Opportunities for Employee 
“Alignment” with Vision, Values, and Mission 


To cultivate truly engaged employees, organizations need to build “linking 
opportunities” between an organization’s wants, needs, and culture and the 
issues that drive employees and garner their attention, passion, and care. Think 
visceral] Obviously, one of the first steps for creating alignment is for leaders to 
get to know their employees at a deep level. I know that sounds intrusive and 
presumptive, but it should be simple and obvious. It’s almost patronizing to state 
that again here, but you’d be surprised how really uncommon it is for leadership 
to be “in the know” about what makes the workforce tick. 

Try it yourself. Right now. Can you name two or three issues that are 
consistently and specifically important to your employees in general? Those 
things that generate water cooler talk, raised voices, joy and concern, bonding 
and sharing? When I say “important,” I am talking about the issues that are part 
of the daily pulse of life—like commuting woes and school board decisions. And 
I am also talking about larger issues of interest and concern; things like the 
employees’ aspirations for their children, their desires and hopes for themselves, 
their communities, and their country are central to this theme. Whether it’s 
“going green,” or ethics, or the Consumer Price Index, or the state of health care, 
these are the personal and global concerns that your employees bring to work 
with them every day. And, believe it or not, they are watching and listening for 
action and behavior that indicate where an organization stands, or falls, with 
regard to these things. In short, they tie their dreams and fears to the way the 
company perceives and reacts to the worlds around them. This includes both the 
intimate personal world of family, friends, and future, and the more distant but 
critically important world of economics and geopolitical events. Now, don’t 
expect any of them to prepare a treatise on these subjects, but understand that 
your employees are no less the “victims” of the six o’clock news and the dinner 
table news than you are; and they look to you for pathways to solutions, because 
you are in the better position to be the champion—you are relatively bigger, 
richer, smarter, more influential, and more powerful. 

It’s imperative that members of the C suite know their employees in this way 
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growth and career development, is the first step toward linking employee 
aspirations with company goals, finding common causes with your employees. It 
is the first step toward achieving alignment, with all the distinctive competitive 
advantages—loyalty, teamwork, productivity—that alignment can bring. When 
you find that alignment, you arrive and dwell at a place where the organization’s 
goals and values foster ever-deepening links to the employees’ personal values, 
their dreams, objectives, and missions. 


One clear path to building linking opportunities is to have an open culture where 
employees feel they are an integral, essential part of the organization and that 
they are directly contributing to the organization’s goals. When employees are 
aligned with the organization’s values and mission, and the organization displays 
its respect for individuals, employees engage more actively because they believe 
that their employer feels and thinks as they do. It’s only human nature, isn’t it? 


Let’s look at this on the macro scale with some examples. Take the global 
pharmaceutical company Merck. It says “The mission of Merck is to provide 
society with superior products and services by developing innovations and 
solutions that improve the quality of life and satisfy customer needs, and to 
provide employees with meaningful work and advancement opportunities, and 
investors with a superior rate of return.” 


Sounds audacious, doesn’t it? Well, it is. But notice that it is not product- 
focused, like the mission statement from, say, a driven, technology company like 
Oracle. (You can find Oracle’s mission statement on the Web, and it’s markedly 
different in tone and feel from Merck’s.) 


Dare I say that the Merck mission statement is “aspirational” (that is, it declares 
what kind of business Merck wants to be); it’s even inspirational. Indeed, it’s 
almost touching to see that a large company could express such compassion by 
stating they want to develop “innovations and solutions that improve the quality 
of life.” 


Let me ask you another question: Do you think that certain types of people 
would read this mission statement and say, “Wow, I know I would fit in there!” 
Certainly. Can you also imagine that certain other types of people would read the 
mission statement and say, “That place doesn’t sound right for me. It’s too...too. 

I just want to make money; I don’t want to save the world.” So the Merck 
mission statement acts simultaneously as a beacon and a lighthouse: One calls 
certain people, and the other warns people off. And believe me it’s just as 
important to turn an employee away with your mission statement as it is to draw 



the right people. It’s far more expensive and time-consuming to hire and fire the 
wrong person than to wait and hire the right person the first time. 

You see, the mission statement is the first step toward defining the terms of an 
alignment between the organization and the employee. It’s the first step toward 
finding people who are in sync with the company’s goals and values, people who 
feel that the organization’s mission is aligned with the kind of company they 
want to be associated with—the kind of company they want to have their 
professional legacies linked to. 

Here’s another example. Johnson & Johnson does not have a mission statement 
per se, but for more than 60 years it has had a 1,600-word “credo.” It is fairly 
wide-ranging, but you can guess its contents from the tone of the opening 
sentence, which states, “We believe our first responsibility is to the doctors, 
nurses and patients, to mothers and fathers and all others who use our products 
and services.” 

Here, too, prospective employees can read that and broadly agree or disagree 
that this is a workplace where their personal goals and the organization’s goals 
can find common cause, to align, and subsequently engage. If you don’t believe 
that your first responsibility at work is to “doctors, nurses and patients, to 
mothers and fathers,” then you won’t fit in at J&J, and you should look 
elsewhere for meaningful work. 

Notice that the missions of both of these organizations are externally focused. 

That said, the mission statement doesn’t have to be altruistic. If asked to 
articulate a mission statement, some organizations may say that they are “in 
business to make money.” Full stop. They will draw prospective employees who 
share that value, whatever the consequences to the company years hence. 

As with the other aspects of managing companies that I have addressed in this 
book, the mission statement or credo does not create the organization’s values. It 
should describe a culture that already exists at the company. Without a doubt, 
the mission statement or credo can help sustain that culture, but it can’t create it. 
The leadership does that. 

You can easily imagine an extreme example, I am sure. You can’t be an 
importing business that buys expired third-world pharmaceuticals for resale to 
U.S. children, while you issue a credo that says you are “concerned about 
people’s health worldwide.” It’s empty sloganeering, and employees will be the 
first to detect that the leadership doesn’t stand behind the company’s stated 
principles, which inevitably creates a festering sore that breeds toxic workplaces 



and contempt. So, your mission statement has to be sincere. It has to articulate a 
set of values that exist (or that you aspire to diligently subscribe to) at your 
organization. It can express aspirations; indeed, it should declare aspirations, but 
they must be achievable by the estimation of reasonable people. You can’t have 
a 50-person company that makes specialty tools in Vermont and claim in your 
mission statement that you are “a global purveyor of a full range of the world’s 
finest tools to leading corporations.” No one would believe you, because it’s not 
true, and the employees would be the first to grow cynical about the claim. You 
can, however, say, “Our team of New England craftsmen aims to delight 
customers anywhere in the world with a line of fascinating, hand-crafted 
specialty tools.” 

Now, here’s a to-do—and you have not had much homework in this book so far, 
so stop the bellyaching. Go ahead and write an accurate mission statement or 
credo for your company as it is today. Be entirely honest, even if your mission 
statement declares that you are not (yet!) the best in your field. Then, more 
importantly, write a mission statement or credo for the company you want to be. 
That second document shows you how far you are in policies and alignment 
from where you need to be, and it is instructive, in any event. 

Elsewhere in this book, I have discussed that one of the reasons people go to 
work is to learn and grow. So, if you have a company that says that developing 
your people through learning and growth is a core, defining feature, then declare 
it to be so in your mission statement. If your company’s core value is to be 
“family friendly,” say so. That’s something that people can get behind. (Frankly, 
it would be impossible to be an “antifamily company,” wouldn’t it? So, take note 
that the mission statement can and should put forth principles that are hard to be 
against.) If your company is all about competitive pay, profit sharing, and high- 
quality benefits, say so, and you will draw employees who align with those 
principles. 

After a mission statement or credo has been put forth, the principles declared 
within it offer guidance, especially in times of crisis. Some of you may 
remember the 1982 Tylenol scare that became a defining moment for Johnson & 
Johnson. Someone had tainted packages of extra-strength Tylenol in the 
Chicago, Illinois, area with huge doses of cyanide. That act killed seven people. 
Nearly overnight, America and the world were on alert. As a result, Tylenol 
dropped from a 37 percent market share to 7 percent, and the company had to 
determine how to quickly address the problem, restore consumer confidence, and 
save their reputation. Johnson & Johnson’s response was textbook in an 



exemplary way, and they found guidance for their actions in their credo. Johnson 
& Johnson decided not to spin the story with slick corporate PR or assign blame 
to employees, distributors, or retailers, even though it was known that the 
murderer had tampered with the Tylenol after it was on the shelves, long out of 
Johnson & Johnson’s control. Instead, Johnson & Johnson referred back to their 
credo, which initially states, that their first responsibility is to “doctors, nurses 
and patients, to mothers and fathers.” 

With that as guidance, they put a national recall in place, retrieving and 
destroying 31 million bottles of Tylenol at a reported loss of more than $100 
million dollars. Advertising campaigns for the product were pulled, and new 
advertising was prepared. The product was returned to the shelves only after a 
triple-layered tamper-proof cap system was invented. The leadership bet that 
stockholders would understand this adherence to principle, and that the 
stockholders would have faith that the brand would emerge stronger for their 
conscientious action. And they bet correctly. Johnson & Johnson’s response to 
the crisis is now the subject of studies at the university post-graduate level. It 
was exemplary behavior, and it was enabled, in strong part, by the existence of a 
sincere credo, and the fact that the credo described a corporate culture that truly 
believed, and behaved, in alignment with those principles. How much easier it 
must have been for Johnson & Johnson employees to confirm their links to the 
company and its mission after such a selfless and exemplary performance. “They 
really care about people more than money! I’m people—they care about me! It 
makes sense for me to make the effort to make them successful, and I can always 
be proud of my relationship with them, in my community and with my family 
and friends.” 

Now you may be thinking I am taking the easy way out by referring to 
pharmaceutical companies’ mission statements. After all, those companies are in 
the business of making people healthy, and it would be hard to disagree with that 
as a guiding principle for any business. The real test would be for a company 
that makes something that doesn’t necessarily make people healthy. Like 
furniture, for example. 

Take a look at the mission statement for the office furniture maker Herman 
Miller. “Herman Miller, Inc., is a leading global provider of office furniture and 
services that create great places to live, learn, work and heal.” Just as we saw 
with the pharmaceutical companies, this mission statement declares the 
company’s principles in a way that broadcasts the Herman Miller culture to 
prospective employees (and customers!). If you don’t have the temperament, or 
patience, or level of conscientiousness to work at a place whose mission it is to 



create “great places to live, learn, work and heal,” then you should look 
elsewhere for work, because there is little chance that you will align with the 
company. However, if reading that mission statement inspires you, makes your 
heart flutter a little, and you can imagine a future in service of those goals, then 
there is a good chance that you will align with this corporate culture. When 
employees are asked what they do for a living working at Herman Miller, they 
may choose to respond that they design furniture or source fabric, but I bet a fair 
number of them say something like, “I help build great places to work.” 

Are your employees so aligned that they would say something similar, 
something in alignment with the aspirations declared in the mission of your 
operation? They had better be able to do so, because they are your ambassadors 
at home, in their communities, in their churches, and among prospective 
employees they meet in their social interactions. In fact, I can think of few more 
effective recruiting techniques for high-quality people than the “recruits” that 
come to your company because they have witnessed an employee talking with 
pride about his work outside the workplace. As a “recruit” looks upon the proud 
employee, the recruit may not say, “Hey, I want to design and sell chairs.” But 
she may wistfully say, “Well, whatever that guy does, that’s the way I want to 
feel about my workplace.” That’s alignment. 

Now that you know the importance of a mission statement and the role it plays 
in alignment, you have to look at how to bring your organization’s culture in 
alignment with the statement, and vice versa. In other words, you are reading 
this and saying, “That’s fine for Johnson & Johnson and Merck and Hermann 
Miller, with all their resources and HR fire power, but how do I do this in my 
shop, today? 

Often it’s just a matter of simply and publicly stating your goal. Many people 
refer to this as the BHAG—Big Hairy Audacious Goal, as popularized by Jim 
Collins’s book Built to Last. A BHAG is important, because you need a 
statement that people can get excited about, that people can rally around. In a 
tandem effort, it’s often good to also identify an enemy that is important to 
defeat. That enemy can be a competitor, or it can be an abstract principle such as 
mediocrity, poverty, or cynicism. Once you start down this path, with a little bit 
of vision and great deal of discipline, dedication, honesty, and transparency— 
and no playing people politics, you are fully a meritocracy now!—you can reach 
out to your current workforce, and the workforce you intend to hire, to 
“literalize” the goals, to describe activities, projects, and processes that deliver 
on the mission statement. These activities, projects, and processes have to make 



sense on a practical level to the employee, but they also must be seen in the light 
of and in the context of how they contribute to the BHAG. This isn’t something 
you can do in a day, or in six months. It is a continual process, where you 
announce your mission and stick by it as demonstrated by your actions. The 
employee will be the ultimate judge, and it will be evident whether the 
employees are with you as you all try to push the rock up the hill. 

In an earlier example I cited a phrase used when the Four Seasons hotels train 
new employees. They state that Four Seasons employees are “ladies and 
gentlemen serving ladies and gentleman.” I refer back to that, because it fits so 
well as a summary example of the points I am trying to get across here. 

Just as with Merck, Johnson & Johnson, and Hermann Miller, this Four Seasons 
credo can be referred to for guidance for corporate behavior, for personal 
behavior, and to determine personal alignment even for people who don’t yet 
work for Four Seasons. The truly engaged employees (or hopeful prospects) feel 
as though they can live by that guiding principle and enter the workplace every 
day with this statement guiding their personal and professional behavior. 

What I suggest in this rule is as essential as it is demanding to execute. But the 
initial implementation is likely the hardest aspect of creating a mission- 
statement-directed company. As with these larger more seasoned companies, the 
principles take on a life of their own, as more and more of your organization’s 
activities and procedures are driven to align with and work in harmony with your 
BHAG desires. 

I do some consulting work with an emerging U.K. company. Red Gate, Ltd, a 
software company that competes in the competitive data base software 
marketplace. The co-GEOs Neil Davidson and Simon Galbraith take the topic of 
alignment seriously. They are convinced that the “manifesto” that they have 
published and communicated to their employees is a fair and comprehensive 
representation of the values and long-term goals of the company, and (they 
hope) for the managers and employees. But merely to post the document and to 
reinforce it was not enough (“to say it is so, does not make it so”). Neil and 
Simon called on the head of HR, Hannah Whatling, to build a platform for 
alignment between employee and company aspirations. What Hannah has done 
is not so much unique in its formation as it is in the way it was strategized and 
how it is being executed. 

She had Red Gate join a consortium of mostly Gambridge, U.K.-based 
companies that built a collective people-and management-development 



incubator. The incubator enlisted public and private training and education 
providers to serve as sources for the learning and growth interests of Red Gate 
staffers. To enlighten and entertain, the incubator has also engaged speakers and 
lecturers on various topics, and most importantly they have provided resources, 
including money and time, to make the experiences readily available to 
employees. The training and education are not presented as punishment or as an 
R&R day-off-site reward. It really is focused personal development and career 
training. With this approach. Red Gate is building a “learning organization” 
from the inside out, and the company continues to use and assign specific 
training elements to bridge knowledge-and-skill gaps. But Red Gate also uses 
the consortium participation as a platform for employees to meet personal 
learning and career goals. The fact that employees who participate are more 
likely to achieve at a higher level of contribution is not lost on the leaders. But 
whoever said that sensitivity to issues that drive employees, alignment, and 
external focus are less worthy of merit, just because they originated out of the 
enlightened self-interest of the organization? 



12. Understand Human Capital 


There is a widely held notion among many leaders and managers, and 
particularly in the domains of CFOs, that “human capital” is “the employees,” 
the physical presence of those people who companies recruit, hire, and pay. 
Sorry, but that’s wrong! It couldn’t be more wrong, and the mind-set that breeds 
that misconception is at the root of what troubles many organizations today. 
Executives and managers who want to be great leaders, and organizations that 
want to be great organizations, must understand what human capital is and 
develop the tools and skills to leverage it. 

So then, what is human capital? It is the application of “everything about an 
employee” to the purposes that contribute to an organization’s success. That’s a 
little vague, 1 realize, so let me clarify. When 1 say “everything about an 
employee,” 1 want you to understand my use of that word “everything” by 
referring to earlier rules discussed in this book, including all we have said about 
engagement, alignment, the employee’s acculturation, the illusive discretionary 
effort we so eagerly want to coax forth, and the collaborative (non-toxic!) 
community workplace spirit that must exist in every organizational setting. 

Before 1 get into specifics and cite examples, let me make another broad 
comment: Human capital can also be understood as the wealth-generating 
potential that exists within the people who work for an organization, and it 
embraces all facets of their knowledge, skills, and intellectual properties; it 
encompasses the skills, experiences, and effort of your workforce. It is their 
ability (and their willingness) to do things on behalf of the enterprise. 

That said, when 1 hear people say that human capital is “the people,” it doesn’t 
exactly boil my blood, but it makes it hot enough to make tea. Calling human 
capital “the people” puts you into the mind-set that people and their “output” can 
be expressed and managed solely with numerical terms. It assumes that 
productivity can be understood only by how much someone produces over a 
certain period of time. It supports the notion that time-and-motion studies 
accurately measure effort and productivity. 

If you are thinking to yourself that what 1 just described is “just the way it is,” or 
maybe “the way it should be” 1 want you to put the book down. Now! You can’t 



be saved.... 

Why? Because that’s Theory X Management all over again. 

Remember, Theory X Management assumes people need to be managed, 
pushed, and supervised. It assumes that they won’t produce unless you threaten 
to take something away from them or lure them with tangible incentives. From 
Theory X Management, it’s a surprisingly short and easy leap to managing 
people punitively. But I can assure you that with a Theory X approach, after you 
have maybe achieved a few productivity “sugar highs,” over time, your turnover 
will spike, as will your talent acquisition costs, and your long-term productivity 
will drop dramatically. Guaranteed. 

If you have been following the arguments I have made so far in this book, you 
will recognize that there is a real risk for organizations that do not understand 
human capital or that manage and treat people poorly. If the organization thinks 
that human capital is just employee head counts and per capita output—and 
doesn’t see that it’s not just employees but what they can do when nurtured and 
optimized as engaged individuals—then human capital management is taken 
from the human resources office and ceded to the financial analysts, the cold- 
hearted numbers guys (and I say that with all due affection). When people 
become numbers on a spreadsheet, they are no longer “at the table”; they are “on 
the menu.” 

How did financial analytics become the dominant mode of management in many 
organizations today? It’s probably not a surprise to you that people were seen as 
output and production machines when the industrial revolution mind-set initially 
took hold. But how has this concept lingered for so long through supposedly 
enlightened times? Well, one root cause of the problem is that academia and 
institutions began looking at workplaces through the use of analytic and 
empirical terms, especially when measuring productivity. These efforts were 
aimed at quantifying various aspects of workplace behavior and tying it to 
metrics-based value appraisals. Fair enough; it brought validity to the work and 
probably made it easier to publish results in peer-review journals. But the 
capacity for human output got subsequently confused with the understanding of 
human assets. They were erroneously perceived as one and the same thing. 

Today, progressive, insightful human resources experts (and I like to put myself 
in that category) have had to work hard to discourage organizations and 
management from looking at people as nothing more than interchangeable parts. 
We have made an effort to show that people are just as valuable to organizations 
as the buildings and the equipment that the organization owns, maintains, and 



invests in. In short, organizations need to see their people as investments, and 
each one individually unique. 

Today, we are not at a point where organizations—even forward-thinking 
organizations—put people on their balance sheets as fixed assets. (Of course, 
that doesn’t mean you shouldn’t treat them that way and invest in them the way 
you invest in other fixed assets. More on that later in this rule.) So, the problem 
for organizations of all sizes is that if you continue to wrongly categorize human 
capital, and you don’t treat it as an asset, then you run the risk of missing the 
opportunity to maximize and leverage the available human capital to achieve 
enduring and sustainable success of your organization. You miss the opportunity 
to have people contribute at the highest level, in part because you can’t 
appropriately communicate and demonstrate to them that they are valuable and 
important! Think about it: If you see your people only as numbers on a balance 
sheet, as interchangeable parts with no particular individual value, how can you 
possibly communicate to them that they are individual and unique? It is apples 
and oranges forever. On the other hand, if you recognize each employee’s 
individual value, you can make the proper investment to better train the 
individual, to offer better guidance, to offer specific objectives and deliverables. 
In short, you open yourself to the opportunity to maximize your employees’ 
ability to be successful and make you successful. 

Let me take this a little further. A leader or manager has to understand how 
human capital works, because only then can she create an effective 
communication strategy to convey that value to the employee, on an individual 
basis. Often in this book I have pointed out that people want to be a part of 
something; they want to contribute. I have also put equal weight on the 
importance of letting the employee know the role he plays in creating value for 
the overall organization. 

To optimize an employee’s talent and truly engage him, the employee has to see 
where his daily activity is an asset to the company and a value to himself. Think 
about this on a human level. If you are great at your job, and you know you are 
great at your job, it’s nonetheless demoralizing to have your work go 
unrecognized; it’s disheartening to not be able to see where your superb work 
contributes on a grand scale, or, worst of all, to have the work dismissed, even 
out of benign negligence, as a nonasset to the organization. I can tell you story 
after story about star players—A-list star performers who you would pay a 
fortune to have on your team—simply walking away from a job because they 
didn’t see their overall value in the larger picture. Money can’t take the place of 



this recognition of value. It has to come person to person, with recognition that 
the “human output machine” is really a valuable individual worthy of respect, 
investment, and recognition. That’s something a paycheck or a bonus can never 
do. And it is certainly something a spreadsheet cannot ever do; it’s something 
only insightful leaders and managers can do. 

When you look at human capital and human assets as separate things, it changes 
the whole game to your competitive advantage. After all, assets are defined as 
tangible or intangible, and they have been obtained (or are owned by) an 
organization for any of three general reasons. First, they promise a future benefit 
or hold the prospect of having a positive impact on revenues. Second, the 
organization “controls the asset” (maybe “locks up” is a better phrase), because 
the competition isn’t using the asset to gain a competitive advantage. And third, 
when you hire someone, you are really obtaining the rights to their human 
capital, and you don’t have to expend energy to obtain those rights over and over 
again. You engage in one deal (the act of hiring), and you control that asset until 
the employee leaves. 

With these three asset characteristics in mind, let’s look at how they can change 
the value proposition for organizations. For instance, instead of looking at 
human capital as a cost center to be managed for savings (the way you manage 
and allocate, say, physical inventory), you start to think of human capital as an 
asset to be developed, maintained, and invested in. And you do this with the 
same eye toward long-term saving that you bring to investment in other assets, 
such as buildings, Internet servers, inventory, and infrastructure. Moreover, this 
shift in mind-set is an opportunity here for a far more profound shift in thinking 
to take place, as well. Leadership and managers can start to view “outlays of 
cash” in support of human capital development as worthwhile investments—with 
a demonstrable ROI —if the money is used to attract, retain, train, and develop 
the right people. 

As for the demonstrable ROI, the financial guys love that, the top execs love 
that, the corporate boards love that, and ultimately the stockholders love it. If 
they all saw human capital as an asset to be protected, and they all saw the 
bottom-line contribution made by a consistent (as opposed to transient) 
workforce of engaged people, the phrase “human resource expense” might cease 
to exist and be replaced by the phrase “human resource investment.” 

Though it makes it easier on leaders and managers when boards and 
stockholders see cash outlays as human resource investments, it has a far more 
profound effect on the employees. They take notice. They get engaged. They 



start to see that management is demonstrating by its actions (and capital 
investment) that the individual employee is an important and essential part of the 
organization. Believe me, if you are transitioning to a progressive company in 
this respect, just the statement of this understanding of employee value elicits a 
great, collective sigh of relief from the employees. And you might even hear a 
few people mutter, “Well it’s about time!” They see that statement as evidence 
that a tangible step has been taken to bring actions in alignment with the 
intentions expressed in the C suite. 

Dr. Jim Goodnight, the cofounder of SAS Institute, used to say, “If you treat 
people as though they make a difference, they will make a difference.” He 
certainly made his bet on the side of the employees at SAS, and he put SAS in 
the position to generate wealth and competitive advantage by viewing his 
employees as assets, and putting the capital resources—no small investment, 
indeed!—toward creating a world-class people-focused infrastructure. And talk 
about ROI and buy-in across every department! It’s hard to argue with the 
success, and SAS’s experience of a 3 percent turnover rate in a high-salary 
sector where 20 percent turnover was the norm. When you are putting up 
numbers like that, you start to win over even those CFO types who look down 
their glasses like someone out of a Dickens novel, questioning every penny. 

Mike Croxson is the chief operating officer and president of Ascend One, a 
multifaceted financial services company on the East Coast. He and his executive 
team have built a model of performance management that gets to the heart of 
leveraging human capital for the benefit of both employee and company. In a 
straightforward process, employees are asked to do an analysis of what they are 
good at doing, what they like to do, and what the company expects them to 
accomplish. After that, Mike makes no high-minded speeches about what it 
takes for leaders to leverage human capital. He has a fundamental belief that 
great leaders are men and women who recognize that it is the people (and what 
they are willing as well as able to do) that determine whether the enterprise, 
large or small, is going to accomplish its goal. 

He says that good leaders know what needs to happen, can communicate the 
opportunities and impediments, and can get the people engaged in completing 
tasks, meeting objectives, and solving problems. The real trick is getting human 
capital in motion and aimed at the business result. That has nothing to do with 
being charismatic. The kind of leadership that leverages human capital is the 
leadership that can articulate a challenge or goal, show the worthiness of the 
goal, and the win-win possibility of achieving the goal—and then rallying people 
around the execution of tasks that bring the desired results. 



That’s it! From Mike’s perspective, you simply have to understand what the 
need is and why it is important to have it satisfied. You have to communicate the 
value of the desired result, and how it brings those business and personal wins 
with it. You have to show confidence in the skills, aptitudes, and attitudes of 
those you entrust with executing the tasks. And you must provide appropriate 
resources. That kind of leadership and that management style gets the human 
capital engine humming. 

Now, Mike does say that sometimes leaders can be successful leveraging human 
capital by merely setting things in motion toward a goal. He characterizes that as 
“giving the time of day” without feeling the need to explain “how a watch is 
built.” But, he notes that in some cases, particularly when working to engage 
employees truly is a new way of doing things, it is essential for the leader to 
explain enough about the inner works of the watch to get people believing that 
you are giving them the correct time. In cases where the trust is shaky or the 
“people-centric” approach to strategy and tactics is new, the role that leadership 
plays and the behavior of the leader is critical. As Mike Croxson describes it in 
his soft drawl, “You’ve got to foster principled leadership to get the best out of 
people. Not the most—the best!” He defines Ascend One’s “principled 
leadership” as a pattern of behaving in ways that foster two-way trust and 
respect, while focusing on results, driving hard for business performance, and 
developing talent. “You can’t have leaders who go around saluting the flag, 
while kickin’ the dog,” he says without the hint of a smile. 

When making the effort to tap into the human capital of employees, executives 
and managers sometimes make the error of trying to lift the level of contribution 
of average or below average performers, instead of creating an environment that 
unleashes the full human capital of the outstanding contributors. This error is 
often committed for the best of reasons: Leadership’s obligation is to develop its 
people. But to spend 60 percent to 80 percent of one’s nurturing time on the 20 
percent of people who may have the least human capital to contribute, all the 
while putting the attention and enthusiasm of high potential employees at risk, is 
poor management and faulty leadership. 

The next question we ask about human capital is this: How do leaders determine 
the value of human capital? When you walk the halls of many American offices, 
there are these posters ad nauseam about Teamwork and Loyalty and Effort. 
These are the posters you see for sale in the in-flight magazines; you know the 
ones I am talking about. Almost all of them state in some way the belief that 
“people are our greatest asset.” First of all, saying so doesn’t make it so, and 



more importantly—at the end of the day—individuals are not assets. They are 
volunteers. I have said elsewhere in this book that 90 percent of your assets walk 
out the door everyday, and maybe—if you treat them well, give them meaningful 
work, and communicate their value—they come back the next day, eager to 
contribute even more. 

Inspiring employees to come back each day, and inspiring them to contribute, is 
the result of an increasingly sophisticated field of HR called talent management. 
Talent management recognizes at its core that an asset is worth more than the 
cost to acquire it, and at the core of talent management is the driving need to 
develop and nurture your organization’s human assets, to present individuals 
with interesting career paths, to offer them ways and means to expand their 
horizons, to avail them of educational and growth opportunities. It’s a method of 
partnering with your employees so that they grow and actualize, and the 
organization benefits by the growth. 

All of what I have covered in this rule is really in broad recognition that 
employees deliver when they are engaged, when they are aligned, and when they 
feel as though they are valued—and contributing something of value in return. 
When you build corporate engagement structures, all of the employees’ future 
activity—the expanding talents and abilities of your human assets—becomes 
integral to a process that creates cash flow. And don’t get me wrong, at the end 
of the day, it’s that cash that makes all this possible. 



13. Treat Employees as “Volunteers” 


Although we, as the executors of business strategy and expert tacticians, find and 
hire the talented people at all levels who perform the tasks that move the wheels 
of our companies forward, we are really not as much in control of our “human 
assets,” as we once were. You see, we are the buyers, and it is no longer a 
buyer’s market when it comes to talent acquisition. 

Generational differences, attitudes toward loyalty, and the reality that employees 
have no reasonable expectation of career-long employment with one (or even 
two) companies, are just three of the factors that contribute to making this a 
seller’s market. That said, the biggest factor is the simple but undeniable law of 
supply and demand. 

So I want to revisit the persistent (and wrong) notion that there are consistently 
more job seekers available than there are jobs to be filled. 

A couple of decades ago, 1987 to be exact, the Hudson Institute published an 
influential study called Workforce 2000. It was updated in 1997 as Workforce 
2020. The reports are heralded as a wake-up call to employers in the United 
States, because they clearly state that the supply of skilled and talented workers 
is shrinking year after year and will continue to do so until the middle of this 
century. In 2000, there were more high-tech, high-knowledge, high-touch jobs 
than there were people to fill them, and that trend continues today. Key jobs in 
many companies go begging, and the average time to fill rate (a metric used by 
HR and staffing professionals to measure how long a job stays open from the 
time it is first advertised till the new employee’s first day of work) has stretched 
from two to three months to as long as one year for many professional and 
technical positions. Statistics from the Department of Labor projected that from 
2000 to 2010 there would be a 23.7 percent rise in demand for workers with 
PhDs (to 353,000), and a 22.5 percent rise in demand for workers with 
bachelor’s degrees (to 4,006,000), with no reasonable expectation that the supply 
of candidates would match the need. 

If that does not impress you, maybe this will: 84 percent of baby boomers 
(people ages 44 to 62 in 2008) participate in the labor market, and those boomers 
make up nearly 50 percent of the 2008 workforce. But over the next 30 years, 76 



million of these baby boomers will retire, and only 46 million new workers from 
Generations X and Y will have entered the labor force. That’s a possibility of 30 
million empty job slots. And the government’s current stand on legal 
immigration and work visas doesn’t offer much hope, for sure; and neither does 
the growth of economies around the Pacific Rim, the Indian subcontinent, and 
Eastern Europe, where the United States has always found talented candidates, 
eager and willing to emigrate to the United States to walk the “streets of gold.” 

In a January 2003 survey of 3,800 employers nationwide, 51 percent of 
employers said they have a “hard” or “very hard” time finding qualified 
employees {Rising to the Challenge, U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 2003). 

Peter Capelli of the University of Pennsylvania’s Wharton School of Business, is 
on record as saying that the Workforce 2000 and Workforce 2020 reports are in 
error and that there is no real need to panic about whether there will be a 
sufficient number of talented job candidates to go around. But 1, among others, 
disagree. My disagreement stems from my personal talks with business leaders 
and HR execs, and from the results of CEO surveys, which consistently list 
finding and keeping talented people as one of the three most prominent business 
issues that keep them awake at night. They know from experience that good 
employees are hard to find—and hard to keep. 

So let me reintroduce this rule by saying that you really need to begin thinking 
of your employees as volunteers, and treating them as such. If you come from a 
mind-set that thinks the labor market is always in favor of the employer and that 
workers are much like modular and interchangeable parts that can be dealt with 
as chattel, or if you think that behind one departing employee is a large group of 
equally valuable potential candidates lined up to take her place, 1 hope to 
persuade you otherwise. 

It’s true that some low-skill, repetitive-motion jobs—especially in boom-bust 
sectors such as construction and simple production manufacturing—are not 
begging for applicants. But most positions that require midlevel skills, serious 
education, training, problem-solving, and decision-making go begging for talent. 
This problem is particularly evident among the talented professional classes, or 
among the “creative classes,” the hires who bring your organization real 
innovations, new products, reliable growth, and long-term relationships. Within 
these groups, anyone with real talent can go find a new job, more money, bigger 
office, “nicer” geography/climate tomorrow. No matter what the unemployment 
rate, whether it’s 1 percent or 17 percent, there is always a market for talent. 

So, what does it mean to treat employees as volunteers? Where do we find 



examples? Well, 1 suggest you look at those organizations you come into contact 
with nearly every day that by design are cash-flow stressed, or use their cash for 
purposes external to the organization itself. 1 am speaking of charities, or 
community improvement enterprises, or others cut from the same cloth. Yes, 1 
am talking about “do-gooders.” 

For a number of years my father-in-law. Art, a retired auto parts salesman and 
WWll vet, volunteered his time every week at the large VA hospital in Durham, 
North Carolina. He didn’t have a lot of money to contribute, so his way to give 
back was to volunteer at a place, and to a purpose, with which he could identify 
and where he felt a connection, it was also a social connection for him, and so it 
gave back to him and the other men and women who volunteered with him. 

At the hospital, he performed a simple task—he escorted patients to doctor visits 
or to lab tests, by pushing or accompanying their wheelchairs to the appropriate 
hospital locations. His “job” was to get them there, and on time, and get them 
back. No title, no pay, no problem! 

Art hardly ever missed a volunteer day, and he was usually early. On days when 
he was scheduled to work, he turned down offers from me and other friends for 
lunches or day trips to museums, because the hospital needed him. 1 knew that 
he was performing a service for the VA, one that helped reduce the need for 
additional paid staff, but until the day 1 attended a volunteer luncheon with Art 
and my wife, 1 didn’t really understand the full measure of his dedication to his 
service. 

The luncheon was a simple affair with no cloth napkins or gourmet foods, but it 
was special, really special. All the heads of hospital administration were there, 
and a few of the doctors attended. Those busy and important people spent the 
majority of the 90 minutes giving out awards for attendance, or friendliness, or 
whatever. But more importantly the officials from the VA spent the time telling 
the volunteers how special they were, and how important their service was to the 
facility and to the patients. The volunteers were given lavish praise for their 
consistency and their loyalty, and were told that they counted, that their input 
and suggestions were important, and that they made the world of that VA 
hospital a better one. 

Art and his fellow volunteers beamed, although slightly embarrassed by the 
attention and said privately afterward that they were honored to be associated 
with that institution. They wanted to be there to continue to render service. For 
free! 



Why? Each of them could be otherwise occupied, tending a garden, playing golf, 
reading books, or doing any number of satisfying and enjoyable things to pass 
retirement hours. But they chose to go back to volunteering again and again, 
because the staff made it a priority to make them feel wanted, needed, and 
valuable. The administration showed respect for the volunteers, their service, 
their input and ideas, treating them like precious cargo, rather than an 
unimportant business necessity. 

So the challenge for leaders becomes to get their own employees to want to 
come back to work each week, to want to boost the competitive advantages of 
the employer, to want to contribute at the highest level possible for the tasks 
assigned. And since the shortest distance between two points is still a straight 
line, you can meet that challenge by treating employees as though they are 
volunteers—by behaving as though you really need them to show up again 
tomorrow and by acknowledging that they do have choices. If you have hired the 
right people, as long as they choose you, you can win. 

And now for an Andy Rooney moment: Have you ever noticed...that in times of 
stress or economic turmoil or market downturns, the best companies grow and 
even thrive, increasing the size of the gap between themselves and their 
competitors? Have you ever wondered how they do it? It’s largely because they 
have the best people. The dedication of those people to the success of their 
employers is the difference—the secret sauce. 

Now, if the scenarios presented to us by Workforce 2000 and Workforce 2020 
play out, job seekers will recognize that the playing field tilts in their favor, and 
they will feel it, see it, and know it before the staffing administrators within 
corporations have the first clue. Then the job seekers will look for jobs within 
companies that treat employees “right.” Those people-centric employers will 
pick from the best-suited candidates and move on. The rest of the pack of 
employers will be left to fight over the rejected many. 

It’s not only wrong to make rash assumptions about supposedly endless pools of 
talent, it’s expensive to do so as well. In other rules discussed in this book, I 
have cited the consensus estimation of the cost of recruiting and training a 
replacement employee—the costs of voluntary turnover. (Oh, let’s call it what it 
is: defection'.) For professionals and managers, it’s upwards of 150 percent of 
their salaries. So, as you march some unwanted fellow off the plank and think 
that you can bring on another ready shipmate eager to take his place, get out 
your checkbook, because you’re going to need it. You’ll be writing checks until 
you go broke. 



Another widely circulated employer-employee workplace dynamic (except this 
one is true!) is that cradle-to-the-grave employment is long gone. It’s been 
destroyed by decades of plant closings, mergers and acquisitions, and the 
exportation of jobs to cheaper overseas labor markets. That’s not news. But what 
might be news to you now is that this dynamic has changed both sides of the 
employment equation. Understanding this cultural shift is crucial to the points 1 
make in this rule. The fact is today’s workers don’t expect long-term 
employment. As ideal it may have been to work 25 years for Big Blue or Ma 
Bell and retire with a lake house and an irrevocable pension package, it just 
doesn’t happen that way any more. That has changed the way the employer 
looks at the employee. But here’s the key: It has also changed the way the 
employee looks at the employer. 

These days, employees operate in what is essentially a barter economy. The 
employees, particularly Gen X, Gen Y, and the newest kids on the block, offer to 
barter their skills and give themselves wholly over to an employer in exchange 
for fair pay, benefits, and opportunities for professional growth. These 
employees come to work, and they see each day as an opportunity to provide 
intellectual capital, hard work, and services. In exchange for that, they want fair 
pay and ample fringe benefits, advancement, and the ability to learn and grow. 
This differs substantially from decades past. In those days, the baby boomer 
went to the pay window, accepted his pay, and said to the employer “Thanks for 
the opportunity to work here.” But the new generation of workers, the one in 
barter economy mode, goes to the pay window, accepts the check, looks the 
paymaster straight in the eye and says, “We’re even. 1 believe I’ll see you 
Monday.” 

Employees are far more willing to consider other work options, all the time. 

They are willing to risk their skills and aptitudes in the marketplace, including 
the skills that their current employer paid them to learn! In this barter 
relationship, anything—especially any violation of trust or fairness, any hint of a 
plantation mentality on the part of management that breaks the barter bond 
between the employer and the employee—is justification for the employee to 
seek work elsewhere at the drop of a hat, and at the aforementioned enormous 
cost to the employer. 

The twenty-first century employee doesn’t feel beholden to the organization. She 
knows that, even after all the kind words and encouragement, if the board and 
the GFO say, “We are going to cut the entire division to save costs,” the 
employee is gone. And no kind words or good relationships with a local manager 
are going to change that. On the other hand, the emolovee reads the same media 



reports and books that managers read, and she, too, is acutely aware of the labor 
market. She also knows the prohibitive cost of finding, hiring, and onboarding 
replacement workers for the employer. So, she calculates that into her value, as 
well. 

So, with today’s workplace culture and the forever-changed nature of the 
employee-employer dynamic, it is essential for employers to recognize that 
employees are volunteers. They volunteer to work for you and vote, sometimes 
daily, whether to show up for work. If the relationship between the employee 
and the employer is productive for both sides of the equation, the employer sees 
the value of keeping that employee on board, while always calculating the cost 
of a replacement. And the employee is constantly looking for the demonstration 
of continued commitment by the employer to his growth, and to his overall 
value. Any employer who intends to profit in the barter economy (or at least not 
incur unreasonable labor costs) must recognize why employees stay, and the 
employer must nurture employees with a special focus on these “sweet spots.” 

Why do they stay? I’ve said it elsewhere, and I’ll say it again. Employees stay if 
they love what they do; if they have positive social relationships at the 
workplace; if they have a good relationship with bosses. Overall, they stay if 
they are engaged, and I use the word engaged to encompass, in a summary way, 
everything I have detailed in this book, such as the alignment of the employee’s 
personal concerns and the company’s concerns; a sense of trust, transparency, 
honesty, and respect in the workplace. If one or more of these things is missing, 
breaks down, or is taken away, the bond is loosened and at risk, and strains of 
“Take This Job and Shove It” become the background music of all thoughts 
about work. And sooner or later your “talent” is on the way down the street to 
work for your competitor. 

For people-intensive companies, about 90 percent of your assets walk out the 
door every day. (For machine-driven or real-estate dominated companies, your 
people asset percentage may be as low as 40 percent to 50 percent.) But, 
regardless, people are the repositories of institutional knowledge and intellectual 
capital. I have seen that truism play out at every place I have worked, and 
especially with my nearly two decades at SAS Institute. In fact, in the late 1980s, 
after I had been at SAS for the better part of a decade, a local newspaper sent a 
reporter to talk with me. He had heard about all the people-focused and family- 
friendly policies we had at SAS. In the course of our discussions, he posed this 
question: “Do you think it is necessary to have all these programs to get people 
to come to work for you?” I told him that Dr. Goodnight and I had had a brief 



but revealing talk early in the meteoric growth curve of the company to 
determine what kind of place he would build and be remembered for. His 
request, no, his mandate was a simple one: “Let’s make this a place where 
coming to work every day is as meaningful, challenging, and as much fun for the 
employees as it is for the owners!” That statement harkened back to a desire that 
Dr. Goodnight had expressed to me when I first started working at SAS when 
there were just a few dozen employees. He said that he wanted the people who 
worked there “to feel like owners.” As humanistic as these intentions were—and 
they have had a marked and positive impact on the lives of thousands of families 
—it was in the end a financial boon to implement these philosophies at SAS. 
That’s because if the people who left each day decided not to come in the follow 
day, we were toast. We would have no competitive advantage, and the company 
would have collapsed. That’s not an exaggeration. We knew it, and the 
employees knew it. The employees were bartering their services with a highly 
eager and motivated partner. 

Don’t get me wrong. The reason for building a great people-focused 
infrastructure at SAS came authentically from the heart, and these policies have 
always expressed the sincere and best intentions of the leadership. That said, the 
philosophy of caring for people was coupled with the enlightened business self- 
interest that also compelled us to engage employees in this way. And it paid off. 
The results of the policies, programs, and behaviors were easy to see. Our 
employee base—which grew to nearly 7,000 before I retired—developed a 
psychological ownership of the company, and of the software and services the 
company produced. They also took ownership of the customer relationships and 
engaged our customers and products on every level as owners would. 

What inspired them to do this? It’s really rather simple. Their response was 
typically human. We treated them fairly, as adults, with respect, and as 
volunteers. They responded fairly, as adults, acting with respect, and...as 
volunteers. In multiple areas of their work and family life, we inspired them to 
wake up each day and say, “I’m going to go to work today and do a great job for 
someone who respects me, helps me take care of my family, and treats me well. I 
can’t see any reason to move on...so far.” The spirit of employee engagement at 
SAS was extraordinary, and extra effort, the kind of effort you see from 
volunteers, was a relatively common feature of our workplaces, globally. 

Yet, like any wise person who won’t be played the fool, the employees were 
always watchful of anything that would break the barter bond I alluded to earlier. 
And they were always aware (but not defensive), because they knew that they 



were gaining increasingly valuable skills as they grew in their professional 
development at SAS. Given the demographics for people in their practice areas 
(software development) many of them knew that they had highly marketable 
skills. So we continually responded, and our response resonated with them. And 
it continues to do so today. Year after year the employee turnover rate at SAS is 
around 17 percent below the industry norm, and that turnover difference saves 
SAS m ill ions of hard dollars each year. 

So, my advice to you is this: Heed the warnings of the Hudson Institute; pay 
attention to the management behaviors of the enterprises that cultivate volunteer 
workers; and learn from the world’s most noted people-focused workplaces. 
Finally, teach your executives, particularly your CFO, to regard resources spent 
on attracting and retaining talent as investments rather than expenses. The 
returns are phenomenal. 



14. Know Your Culture 


Pop quiz. And no cheating, okay? Promise ? 

Without stopping to think, can you succinctly explain your organization’s 
culture? If you were put in front of a room of new employees, or even a roomful 
of legacy employees, could you articulate your culture and list your 
organization’s aspirations? Could you conduct a briefing on how your company 
came to be as it is today, how it thinks, feels, and behaves, and what your culture 
means for the human resources and marketing departments, so that they can 
subsequently communicate and brand it, externally and internally? 

If you can do this (and I hope you can, because even if your culture isn’t all you 
hope for, you still have to know it to change it), ask yourself this: Can your 
employees do the same? Can you sit three or four “average” employees in a 
room and—without coaching and with no preparation—and ask them to describe 
in a sentence or two your organization’s core culture? You know, can they give 
“the elevator speech”—the one that can inform a total stranger about the who, 
what, when, where, and how of your organization? 

How about your managers? How about your vice presidents? 

Now, take the discussion outside the company. Do your long-term suppliers and 
contractors know your culture? And, oh, don’t forget about all the customers. Do 
you think your customers can describe what your company is all about? It 
follows logically that if you don’t know your culture, there’s little chance your 
employees, suppliers, and customers will guess it correctly when asked, and that 
doesn’t speak well of the future prospects of your organization. 

Whether you are selling replacement parts for $1 flashlights or high-fidelity 
supply chain optimization software that costs millions of dollars a copy, culture 
is undeniably essential to employee recruiting and retention, vendor 
relationships, customer loyalty, long-term success, and overall company value. 

Now here’s the second part of the pop quiz. Can you tell stories—even stories 
that rise to the level of the mythical—about the history of your organization and 
its successes? By “myth,” I mean stories that retell the tale of an effort that was 
exemplary, stories that metaphorically represent the organization’s mission, 
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and bold, as when your organization triumphed over adversarial circumstances, 
hard times. Maybe these stories describe events that tested the wills of your 
leaders, employees, and/or teams to produce and deliver. Or maybe these stories 
describe something remarkably simple, as when a member of senior 
management was gracious, generous, thoughtful, humorous, or even humble, 
when he didn’t have to be. Can you do that, off the cuff? And deliver the 
message with a conversational style that doesn’t look as though it was just 
cooked up by an intern writing for your corporate communications department? 

The reason 1 ask these “pop quiz” questions is this: Knowing your company’s 
culture is a foundational requirement for fostering engaged employees, and a 
highly refined and carefully nurtured corporate culture is a bedrock element on 
which employee engagement is built. That said, 1 hope you are “two for two” on 
the questions that opened this rule, if not, don’t sweat it, because you have had 
many chances for extra credit in other places in the book. So don’t throw in the 
towel. 

1 recognize that you might have heard someone say, “Who has the time to give a 
damn about culture?” it’s something 1 hear often as well, in fact, many managers 
and leaders say that they are too focused on the important stuff like growth, 
competitiveness, and shareholder value to slow down and indulge the “soft 
science” of nurturing employees, right? They think that progressive culture and 
people-focused policies are luxuries reserved for companies only after they have 
grown rich and successful. After all, isn’t the road to success littered with rusting 
hulks of companies that didn’t keep their eye on the ball and got distracted from 
productivity, profitability, and market share by paying attention to “people 
issues,” when they should have been focused on getting every last ounce of 
productivity out of employees at every level. Aren’t the companies that have 
failed the ones who spent too much thought, time, and money on M&Ms, free 
food, and fitness centers, while dulling their cutting edge in the marketplace? 
Well? 

Although 1 have a great deal of empathy with the organizational leaders who are 
eager for productivity and to see its impact on the bottom line, there are ways to 
engage employees and drive up productivity that have nothing to do with 
adversarial workplaces focused on punitive organizational dynamics, and “killer 
instinct.” in fact, 1 hate to be the first one to break it to you (though 1 am sure 
that 1 am not), but study after study shows that companies with engaged 
workforces—those supposedly “distracted” companies that take the time and 
dedicate the resources to optimize the productivity of their employee base 



through engagement, not imprisonment—are the companies that are consistently 
more productive and more competitive, with better product development, faster 
time-to-market, lower rates of turnover (a dramatic cost saver), faster stock 
appreciation, and greater market share. Time after time this turns out to be true. 
You can look it up, as Casey Stengel used to say. 

It seems to me that the managers who don’t recognize the value of a culture of 
engagement are the ones who shareholders and boards of directors should hold 
suspect. Given the research—and there is plenty of it at every level, for every 
type and every size of company—the misfeasance practiced in the C suite these 
days is more likely to occur when leaders follow conventional wisdom like so 
many lemmings to implement “strategies” that work against high employee 
retention, strong growth, higher stock values, and competitive advantage by 
ignoring culture. You can’t grow long-term value by believing that the best way 
to build a company is to play the autocrat, the dictator, the low-balling, slash- 
and-burn bargain hunter with no vision beyond the quarterly balance sheet that 
shows short-term growth at any cost, human or otherwise. 

Let’s take a closer look at exactly how culture shows itself, and how you can 
build an infrastructure to let a great culture emerge. 

What Makes a Great Work Culture? 

A couple of years ago, I went to the wedding of a daughter of a dear friend of 
mine. My friend is an executive at John Deere, and though he had been lured 
away from John Deere to join another company for a brief period, he had 
recently returned to the company. He had moved his family back to the Quad 
Cities area of Illinois and Iowa, where John Deere is headquartered, to accept a 
promotion to the home office. 

As part of the wedding festivities, the out-of-town wedding guests were invited 
to the rehearsal dinner. Where was the dinner held? At the John Deere Historic 
Site, in the exhibit hall. Oh sure, it was decked out for fancy dining with 
sumptuous foods, linen tablecloths, and silver place settings. There was great 
service and fabulous wines. But what amazed me was the fact that the family, 
including the bride—with more than a few options for opulent dining 
surrounding the events leading up to the young lady’s wedding—would choose 
to have the dinner among displays of new and vintage farm machinery! What 
was even more remarkable was the high level of camaraderie I witnessed among 
my friend’s coworkers, many who were also guests at the dinner. They were all 



enormously proud to show off the company’s products and talk about the history 
of the machinery and the company. No one was ashamed of the greatness of 
John Deere or its impact on the exec and his family, or their individual and 
group relationships with the equipment giant, even though we all could have 
been at a nearby country club or elegant restaurant. During the evening— 
remember, 1 was there for his elder daughter’s prewedding festivities—we 
guests got tours of the huge harvesters and combines, and we got to look at the 
air conditioning systems, the stereos, and all the bells and whistles, it was a 
terrific night for all and quite eye opening! But honestly, how many of your 
employees would choose to have a daughter’s rehearsal dinner reception in a hall 
on your corporation’s or organization’s campus where the products you 
produced were on display? How many would opt for drinks at a country club 
instead of a tour of the latest services or gear coming off your production lines? 
in a word, the scene 1 just described shows that the employees at John Deere are 
truly engaged. The community of people created at work extends beyond the 
work environment and into their personal lives. They were full of pride for what 
they produced and for the company that employed them. 

Now, do you think they are productive during their workday, too? You bet. 

Think they go the extra mile to make a good product great? You win againl 

Think they stay the extra hours and exert that “discretionary effort” that is so 
illusive to the vast majority of organizations and companies? Well, 1 think you 
know the answer to that. 

So, back to our pop quiz. Do you think everyone, from the leadership to the 
production line employees at John Deere—even to the families of those 
employees—could articulate John Deere’s culture? How about new employees? 
Do new employees go through an onboarding process and come out the other 
end with a firm sense of what their jobs are, where they fit in, and the level of 
excellence expected of them? 

More importantly, if a department or division of John Deere goes off track for 
some reason and needs to be righted, do you think you would have to look very 
far for cultural and corporate guidance to direct remedial action. And remember 
when 1 spoke of those stories that rise to the level of myth? Imagine how 
impressive it would be if you, like those who work at John Deere, could point 
out a few people in your lunch room and say, “See that guy. He thinks so much 
of this company and his relationship with it that he held his daughter’s 
prewedding event right here in the company museum/showroom.” 
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Another culture I admire has been implemented by George Zimmer at the Men’s 
Wearhouse. I love going there, where I’m treated like royalty. I feel like an 
honored guest every single time. People remember my name, which may not 
seem extraordinary until you realize that the Men’s Wearhouse is a discount 
clothing store! (How many other people at discount clothing stores that you 
happen upon remember your name?) I strongly suspect this culture exists 
because Zimmer has instilled a corporate culture where the right good people are 
recruited and retained, where employees are respected and therefore given 
“permission” through example to act with respect to coworkers and customers. 

The Men’s Wearhouse didn’t achieve this status by putting up posters on the 
wall, like the “inspirational” ones you see hanging in offices across America. 
They didn’t obtain this culture by accident. They did this through deliberate 
action, through diligent adherence to a set of principles, and through day-to-day 
activities that are always in sync with what the Men’s Wearhouse wants to be. 
We look more closely at those strategies and other examples of great cultures in 
the coming pages of this book. 

How Does Cuture Evolve? 

If your strategy to gain competitive advantage depends on product innovations, 
but your innovation is stunted by a stifling organizational hierarchy and the 
political (as opposed to meritorious) composition of teams and departments, you 
have a failed strategy for establishing a winning corporate culture. If your 
culture rewards only superstars and A players, and treats the rest of the 
employees like serfs in a feudal system, you are bound to stumble. Yet corporate 
culture is not something that you dictate, like vacation policy and rules for 
expense reporting. 

Some years ago, I was at a conference that featured discussions about the most- 
admired companies in America. During a particular presentation from a leading 
consulting group, which will go unnamed, I happened to be sitting next to an 
acquaintance of mine who then was a senior executive with Levi Strauss. The 
presenter started to speak about how to go about building culture. At the mention 
of “building culture,” and the listing of the recipe ingredients, my friend and I 
looked at each other with our heads cocked. Then we turned back to the speaker, 
both sure that he had misspoken. As we listened, it turned out that “building 
culture” became the full theme of the presentation, and my friend and I kept 



catching each other’s eyes and looking more and more doubtful. At the time, I 
was in my role as vice president for human resources at SAS Institute, a job I 
held for 19 years, and where I am proud to say I played a part in creating a 
company widely recognized as one of best places to work in America for many 
years running. As the presentation ended, my friend and I walked toward each 
other and said, almost simultaneously, “These guys don’t get it!” You don’t 
build culture. Even the best management teams, with the best corporate C-suite 
guidance, can hope only to create a work environment and infrastructure that 
displays compelling values, an expected behavior pattern, and a clearly 
articulated mission. From that, you hope that a great culture emerges, and if it 
doesn’t, you intervene with practices and processes aimed at redirecting and 
changing it. 

The truth is, like it or not, you are going to have a culture in your organization. It 
may not be the one you want, and it may be a culture that emerges by accident or 
even by default. It may even surprise you that a culture has evolved that is more 
admirable than you at first imagined. But make no mistake. You are going to 
have a culture. 

That culture is the sum total of the emergence of the relationships among 
enterprise values and mission, how your leadership behaves, how your people 
view and treat each other, how you are viewed from the outside, and how all 
those things are reflected in your products and relationships to your customers 
and vendors. Naturally, you can’t freeze a culture in place. The culture changes 
and evolves, as people and events change. So it is critical for managers and 
leaders to engage in the pick-and-shovel work to learn what your culture is 
before you attempt to build or change it, and that activity is important for a 
couple of reasons. First, if your organization’s leaders have no idea what culture 
is, in an abstract and academic sense, and no specific idea what your own culture 
is, it is virtually impossible to put together an action plan to affect that culture. 
There can be no widely understood way for people to converse, explain, and 
understand the culture. Worse, with no firm understanding of your culture, a 
well-intentioned and ambitious executive may jump in with grand plans to affect 
the culture. But with no direction or guidance, she may implement notions, 
ideas, and plans that are so countercultural as to be entirely ineffective and 
headed for “flavor of the month” status—after you’ve spent considerable 
resources on the exercise. 

So, it is critical for managers and leaders to discover their culture and bring their 
aspirations for the company into sync with that culture. The aspirations don’t 



have to be high-minded. We are not necessarily trying to implement the steps 
leading up to sainthood here. It can be something as simple as, “We want to be 
big!” But it is the culture that gets your employees to “share and care.” It is the 
culture that acts as a guiding beacon, per se, for the activities at every level of 
the company so they are brought in sync with the company’s aspirations. 

Take Southwest Airlines for example. They have a remarkably consistent culture 
across a wide, growing, and diverse employee base. If you are an observer of 
that company’s culture, as I am, you would recognize that they have done a great 
job of promulgating that culture to every level of the company, from the chief 
executive to the newest reservations agent. It even is displayed in the painted 
decoration of their aircraft, which display a red heart. What is that culture? It’s to 
celebrate accomplishments, large and small, trust your coworkers, and be willing 
to risk putting yourself out there. It asks employees to display a sense of humor 
and help one another. It expects employees to share and believe in teamwork. It 
teaches that you have to be able to put other people ahead of you, so the 
company gets ahead. If an employee is not willing to do that, to openly display 
“love,” then he is not right for Southwest Airlines. That person is not in sync 
with the company culture and will be rejected or managed out. The same can be 
said about cultures for other admirable companies, such as Apple, Ben and 
Jerry’s, American Eagle Outfitters, the U.S. Olympic Committee, Minitab, Inc., 
and Ascend One, among others. They broadcast a consistent “homing beacon” 
that says, this is how we behave; this is how we succeed. That homing beacon 
implicitly asks simple questions of employees, prospective new employees, 
contractors, vendors, and finally customers: Do you fit in with us? Would you be 
honored to do business with us...because we honor those with whom we do 
business. We are family. Are you part of our family too? 


Nurturing Culture 

If you have unintentional culture, a culture that is has evolved without nurturing, 
and it is detrimental to your organization’s success, you must move firmly to 
revise the culture. How do you change culture? First, announce loudly that you 
find the existing culture unacceptable and not in line with the mission and vision 
of the organization. Then you have to change all the behaviors within the 
organization that drive the unacceptable aspects of it. For example, at SAS 
Institute, we wanted to have a culture of inclusion. It was critical to our success 
because our products worked best when developed collaboratively, and a culture 
of inclusion was one of the ways we would attract and retain employees. 



So, at SAS Institute, every policy and procedure was built around making all 
employees feel they had a voice and some measure of real control in the 
processes that ran the company. We showed that what mattered to them mattered 
to the senior management and ownership. We were careful to show these 
employees respect and to respect the things they cared for, whether 
intellectually, socially, or with their families. These shared concerns were all 
openly and visibly important to SAS Institute. Accordingly, we offered things 
like an on-campus health care, day care, and fitness. It signaled to the employees 
that we were concerned for their well-being and the well-being of their families. 
Sure, you can put a price on all these things, because, believe me, they were 
expensive to provide. But we were signaling to our employees (and top-notch 
prospects whom we would love to employ and keep away from our competition) 
that we included everyone as equals and recognized that, at the end of the day, 
each of them was a volunteer whom we hoped to have back the next day for a 
productive day at work...because they wanted to be there. 

We also heavily subsidized the cafeterias and created restaurant atmospheres. 

All were open to employees and their families, so the children from the day-care 
center could regularly come over to share lunch with mom and dad, grandma and 
grandpa. We served nutritionally prepared food, not junk food. We said we 
wanted to be inclusive, and the infrastructure we built demonstrated the 
seriousness of our intentions. 

We also encouraged employees to speak up in multiple forums—some online 
and some in-person—where we took their opinions to heart. We signaled to 
everyone that we welcomed complaints and concerns when they were offered in 
the spirit of cooperatively solving problems. We viewed complaints as the 
surfacing of issues to be considered. We didn’t always satisfy requests or make 
changes, but we surely listened carefully and always responded in a reasonable 
amount of time. 

It sounds a little too simple—too obvious to me—to be called common sense, 
but if you want a culture of inclusion, senior management must actually believe 
in including people and their ideas. If you want a culture of respect, you must 
have a management team that respects each other and the employees. If you 
want to break down organizational politics, you actually have to censure political 
behavior. And you absolutely must recognize and value the dignity of every 
contribution, from the work of the cafeteria dishwasher, through the “steady 
Eddie” B players, and to the high impact A players. 

Once you start to establish a culture, like the culture of inclusiveness we created 
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competitiveness and built a record of remarkable employee retention—you have 
to take the next steps to deliver on the deal you made with the workforce. Part of 
that is inculcating new employees into the culture through a robust orientation 
period, and I don’t mean having a middle manager or an HR assistant show them 
the insurance forms, indicate the work schedules, and lead them to the office 
supplies closet. 

Just as implementing a culture is an activity that must be taken seriously every 
day, so too should the acculturation of the new employee onboarding process be 
taken just as seriously. The onboarding process is a socialization and inculcation 
experience, and it should last 90 to 180 days. Moreover, it should retrieve as 
much information as it imparts. Why did you come here? Why do you think you 
are a fit here? These should be common questions asked of all new employees, 
because the answers to those questions give you an accurate read on how your 
culture is perceived outside the company walls. But those same questions are 
just as important to ask of people who have been there three, eight, and ten 
years, and we asked them at SAS. Why are you still here? Why have you 
volunteered to come back day after day all these years? What do like about 
being here, and what rankles you ? Those answers, too, tell you a great deal 
about your culture. 

During these processes, I can’t overemphasize the importance of the CEO’s 
personal involvement, or the importance of her physical participation in some 
way during every orientation. Just her presence sends the message that you’ve 
got the attention of a very busy person. You’re important and worth my time. 
We’re glad you’re here. It also sends the message that we honor the people we 
value, and here’s what you can expect from your relationship with this company. 

Now it goes without saying that it is crucial to have the right people at every tier 
in your organization, no matter how they are welcomed in the onboarding 
process. As Jim Collins famously says in his books Good to Great and Built to 
Last, it’s not just good people, it’s the right good people that matter for success 
and competitive advantage. Sure, you need to hire people with baseline talents 
and skills. But moreover you need people who can both take advantage of and 
complement the culture you have established, so that they can grow to be better 
than they were on their first day of work. That means creating a culture that 
offers opportunity and growth potential, and in other rules we look closely at 
how to align the organization’s interests with the personal interests of the 
employee. 



Additionally, you have to find people who fit. You can have the most dynamic 
onboarding process in the world, and you can have the CEO buying breakfasts 
for the five-year anniversary of an employee and giving him a one-on-one for an 
hour to talk about the company. You can offer free on-campus health and dental, 
free day care, a 40,000 square foot fitness complex, but if the skilled and 
prepared employee doesn’t care much about the things that matter to the 
organization, it will all be for nothing. That’s because people who don’t fit, can’t 
align. Ever. It’s always a mismatch. So, your culture must serve not only as an 
integration tool for new employees and a guiding beacon for legacy employees, 
but it must also serve as a homing device for the kinds of people—the right good 
people —who are culturally in sync with the goals and aspirations of the 
organization. 

Finally, I’d like to address the theme that I’ve visited throughout this book, and 
that’s the reasons people come to work and the role culture plays here. Do you 
know that it’s not about the money? Oh sure, you have to pay people, and pay 
them competitively. But the number one reason people get up and go to work 
isn’t the money. It’s that they have a visceral need to do something of worth and 
to contribute something of value to an entity larger than themselves—to their 
employer, to society, and to their own sense of self-worth. The second reason: 
They want to make that contribution in a place worthy of the effort and its 
meaning to them and their communities. They want to be proud of what they 
produce and benefit from how that result or outcome contributes to their 
relationships in life. And that pride is tied to where the contribution is made. 
Third, they want to leave some kind of legacy—Lee lacocca’s Mustang, Steve 
Jobs’s Mac and iPod. Fourth, they want to do it in the company of others so that 
they enjoy the interaction that accompanies good work. In fact, we all talk about 
the importance of money, but it really is pretty far down the list. The question 
for the managers and leaders who are interested in culture is this: Do you have a 
workplace that provides an infrastructure and a context of opportunity and 
respect where people can contribute, be recognized for it, be proud of their 
production, have high levels of camaraderie, and leave a legacy—all in service 
of the company’s growth, aspirations, success mission, and profitability? Oh, 
and can they do that while still wanting to proudly have their daughter’s 
wedding reception in the company museum? 



15. Understand the Nature of Change and 
Prepare Your Employees to Embrace It 


By and large, organizations have historically displayed an unwillingness to 
implement necessary and productive changes to the ways they conduct business. 
Even when some change is introduced, most organizations fail to incorporate the 
change to the depth and breadth necessary to engage employees. One of the 
reasons for this unwillingness is old-fashioned human nature. Almost 
universally, organizations believe that people hate change and resist it under 
even the most favorable circumstances. However, people do support change (and 
even become early-adopters of it) under certain conditions. To understand why I 
have added under certain conditions, this rule shows you how to use people’s 
natural response to change to your competitive advantage. 

To understand people’s reaction to change on a personal basis, you don’t have to 
look much further than your own computer. When you get that new software 
upgrade from Microsoft or wherever, isn’t it a pain in the neck to adjust to the 
change? Or I should say, isn’t it a pain in the neck to be forced to adjust to the 
change? It seems as though no sooner than you have mastered the old version of 
the software—where you knew all the shortcuts and commands—some wise guy 
at the software company decides to change it on you! The software 
manufacturers believe they are making their product dramatically better, but you 
complain long and loud that you were more productive with the older version. 
The truth is. I’d bet you said this same thing when you were forced (depending 
how old you are!) to go from mainframe “green-screen” to DOS, and from DOS 
to Windows, and then through each of the various versions of Windows. (The 
jury is still out on Vista, I know!) 

Let me spin out another scenario for you. Do you like golf? Or vacations? I bet 
you do not have the same aversion to change, to the new and different, when you 
try a new golf course or a new beach location. Even though it may qualify as a 
radical change from the pattern of your past behavior, finding the new path to 
the first tee doesn’t seem to be a pain in the neck. It’s a pleasure! Finding the 
way to the tiki bar or to the pool doesn’t seem to bug you, does it? That’s 
because the change isn’t being forced upon you. In that scenario, change is a 
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the choices and see the benefits. Indeed, under those circumstances, you court 
new experiences; you welcome them. 


In a corporate setting, whether change is perceived positively or negatively is 
often a matter of how change is communicated and experienced. If the reason for 
and benefits of the change are carefully articulated, and the expected outcome is 
seen in the light of these benefits, the response to the change can be managed. 

So, it is essential for organizations to understand change if they are going to 
implement new policies, practices, or processes. I don’t care whether the policies 
are new “no smoking” rules, new safety procedures for the forklift, or changes at 
the highest order of organizational structure. If the change is going to be 
effective, clear communication of the reasons for change, the expected outcome, 
and the benefits is essential. And that communication must happen before the 
change is implemented. 


Here’s a domestic example to drive this point home. When your husband or wife 
says, “Honey, new rule. You have to put the mayonnaise jar back in the fridge 
immediately after you use it,” that can sound like a direct command from on 
high. But if the message is conditioned with an explanation, “Darling, I’ve 
learned that, once opened, mayonnaise will spoil and can make you very ill 
unless it is kept refrigerated” (the unrefrigerated contents can develop deadly 
bacteria)...then you are starting to see why there has been a change in household 
policy. The reason for the change is clear. And the expected outcome is clear as 
well: Someone wants you to live long enough to pay for that trip to Hawaii. The 
change is an understandable win-win. 


In a corporate environment, the application of human nature doesn’t change 
much from what it is like at home. An order to change behavior, barked from on 
high, looks arrogant and dictatorial if the reason for the change and the desired 
outcome are not explained. Moreover, the expected outcome should show some 
benefit to everyone, or at least to a broad cross section of your employee base. 
Go back to my earlier example. If your spouse orders a change in behavior just 
to preserve his or her own health and not yours, then you have reason to be 
resentful. Your employees are no different. If in tough times, you order a change 
in pay policy and cut front line workers’ salaries, while executive pay packages 
are maintained intact, you can easily guess what the response will be. So it is 
easy to understand the flare-ups that occur when organizations institute layoffs 
and plant closings, while paying bonuses to executives for slashing tactics that 
“save” the business. 


However, if the leadership explains (in a authentic and believable way) the need 



to cut salaries across the board to prepare the company to benefit in the long run, 
and the leadership steps up to say that they will be the first to feel the pain, then 
you are allowing the effects of the change to be felt collectively. With that, you 
can generate some “common cause” around what you have to do. 

1 recall reading, in dismay, about a local North Carolina company that through a 
series of mismanagement steps was forced into bankruptcy. The board chose to 
keep the chairman and the CEO in place (huh?), and when these two execs 
“helped” the company emerge from Chapter 11 . each was paid a “good 
management” bonus of more than $1 million. How could employees and former 
employees, investors, and suppliers trust the need for changes that those 
executives led? 

1 can think of numerous other examples to illustrate this point about clear 
communication and the need to articulate the reason for change, but here’s a 
good one that the sales consultant Chip Bell tells in his presentations. He was at 
a small hotel one day, and he spotted a handmade sign in the lobby that said the 
restaurant was going to be short-staffed because of an unexpected death in the 
family of one of the workers. Moreover, the sign also said that some of the 
coworkers were also taking the day off to help the family. The sign asked for 
everyone’s understanding. Well, if the average business traveler had come into 
that restaurant and been forced to endure a change (a dramatic drop in customer 
service) with no explanation, they would have been resistant and furious. But 
Chip Bell said that once the hotel guests saw that sign, they jumped in to help 
out! Guys were pouring coffee for each other, clearing their own tables, and 
adding up their own checks. See, the reason for the change was clear—a death in 
the family. The outcome was clear: it was time to help someone out who was in 
need. The collective benefits were clear: Let’s help each other out for our mutual 
benefit. The result? People acted in the most generous fashion imaginable! They 
bought-in. All of them. That’s the attitude toward change that you need to 
generate if you want it implemented with enthusiasm and success. Whether you 
are in a restaurant, your own kitchen, waiting at an airport gate, or in line at the 
store, change becomes far more tolerable when it is explained and the benefits to 
all, but particularly to you, are clear. 

Take that example back into the corporate environment, if the reason and the 
outcome are clear, and the hurt (and the ensuing benefits!) are equitably 
distributed, you’d be amazed how people rise to the occasion. Otherwise, 
requests for change of nearly any magnitude are unsustainable. Indeed, without 
the backing of leadership, they are viewed as just half-hearted, flavor-of-the- 



month attempts to fix problems that just keep reemerging. That said, good 
corporate policies aimed at engaging employees are never wholly and perfectly 
formed upon conception. Before implementing a change—whether it is financial 
transparency, policies that encourage respect, or other policies aimed at 
engagement—they must be thought through, and the leadership has to be serious 
and forceful about the process. If you introduce a new policy and it doesn’t look 
as though the implementation has the sustained backing of leadership, everyone 
just waits for the “sugar high” to burn off and the organization reverts back to its 
old ways. 

If you are a leader or manager who is implementing change, be forceful. 
Communicate it; communicate it again. Have a plan in place for dealing with 
people who are passive-aggressive and recalcitrant. Those types of people will 
emerge, and if you don’t immediately address their negative behavior, that 
behavior gives permission to others to act negatively; nonaction is interpreted as 
an indication that the leadership isn’t really behind the changes being put in 
place. 

A leader or manager must also be prepared to distribute ownership of the change 
throughout the entire organization. If you have a high-energy leader and that 
leader is looked to as a visionary, he can’t be the sole bearer of the message of 
change, not the sole person implementing it. The ownership—and therefore the 
accountability—for the implementation has to be distributed to every level of the 
organization, to everyone in the value chain. If the organization makes a 
commitment to cheerleading, it can’t just be the CEO who sweeps through the 
halls now and then to scream rah rah. The leadership must insist that 
cheerleading come from everyone, from line managers to division and regional 
managers, all the way up to the top of the organization’s chain of command. 

With a consistent approach to distributing the ownership of a change in policy, 
the employees must see the value of the change, what’s in it for them, the 
expected outcome, and that the organization as a whole is not just changing for 
change’s sake. In that sense, the behavior of the leaders or managers should be 
exemplary, because that behavior is the model everyone looks to when deciding 
how to respond to change. 

With that road map for implementing change in mind, let me turn to how to 
decide the magnitude of change that your organization is capable of enduring at 
any one time. A great many times in my career I have been asked how I 
implemented such “revolutionary” policy changes, especially in human 
resources, which is my principal practice area. I always respond that my changes 



were not revolutionary at all. In fact, effective change is rarely revolutionary. It 
is, instead, evolutionary. Think of examples elsewhere in the world, in any 
organizational structure. When a revolutionary government drops itself like a 
heavy-weight wrestler on a population and demands wholesale and immediate 
change, there is usually vast upheaval and resistance, even if everyone agrees 
with the change. However, if a government puts changes in place through an 
incremental and evolutionary process, where one step builds on another, then the 
change can be more readily absorbed. That kind of evolutionary change is more 
lasting and more sustainable because the new policies do not demand immediate 
acculturation and harsh adjustment, no matter what the benefits. Instead, 
effective change works within the existing culture to change it. 

A noted expert on the topic of change, John Kotter, produced a seminal article, 
called “Leading Change,” which was published in the Harvard Business Review. 
In that article, he focused on why employees resist change. His thesis—which 
will sound familiar to you by now—is that change has to be led by the 
executives in charge, by the CEO and the executive team. Further, the way to 
make change effective in an organization is for employees to be engaged by it. 
But for the engagement to happen, the organization has to create a “triple win” 
that occurs as a result of that change—that is, the change must be genuinely 
good for the organization, the change must benefit the employees, and the 
change must create or build some value for the clients, customers, and the 
stockholders. Without that kind of integration, the change won’t be enduring, 
according to Kotter, and I couldn’t agree more. 

Let’s take another approach to understanding this. The famous and notorious 
political philosopher Niccolo Machiavelli stated that there was nothing harder 
than change and leadership in a new order. (For a minute or two, please put aside 
your impression of Machiavelli as a cynic and advocate for supreme control and 
manipulation, because he did say some insightful things about change.) 

Here is what he had to say: 

And let it be noted that there is no more delicate matter to take in hand, 
nor more dangerous to conduct, nor more doubtful in its success, than to 
set up (to be) as a leader in the introduction of changes. For he who 
innovates will have for his enemies all those who are well off under the 
existing order of things, and only the lukewarm supporters in those who 
might be better off under the new. This lukewarm temper arises partly 
from the fear of adversaries who have the laws on their side and partly 



from the incredulity of mankind, who will never admit the merit of 
anything new, until they have seen it proved by the event. (The Prince, 
Oxford World’s Classics, Oxford University Press) 


At the risk of upsetting a few of my history professors, 1 want to explode one 
myth here. As 1 suggested in the opening section of this rule, 1 don’t believe 
people naturally resist change. Note that-Machiavelli seems to be referring to 
change that is implemented forcefully without explanation, or with Draconian 
intent. As 1 alluded to earlier, 1 think people resist being changed. They resist 
someone dictating change without explanation, without generating buy-in. When 
people are asked to embrace change and the change is strange to them, then you 
will have a “Machiavellian response,” so to speak. People tenaciously cling to 
the present they know rather than the future they don’t know, no matter what the 
promise of that future. So, at the risk of sounding repetitive, make clear what the 
change is, articulate why it is necessary—what it’s about, and then develop clear 
milestones and metrics of success, so the leaders can cheerlead the progress. 

Two pieces of advice as you engage this process, especially when you are setting 
milestones and metrics for success: First, work in small increments. If you want 
a 15 percent change in one aspect of your business, don’t push for all 15 percent 
in the first year, or the first six months. You may achieve that, but you may just 
as quickly fall backward later, because change of that magnitude is nearly 
impossible to sustain. So, try to move the needle five percent and then another 
five percent and then another five percent. 

Second, don’t assume that everyone understands at the granular level exactly 
what you are doing and why. Others may not be as competent or as skilled at 
reading minds and hearts as you are. When someone tells you to “implement a 
change in X policy,” that phrase has implications to a seasoned manager that it 
does not have to a line worker or a new manager. The word “implement” can 
collectively refer to a great deal of action and protocols for you that the summary 
single word “implement” may not convey to someone else. Think of it this way. 
If you were taking a golf lesson from Tiger Woods, he might say something as 
simple as, “Okay, now take your backswing....” The phrase “take your 
backswing” means something entirely different to Tiger Woods than it does to 
mere mortals like you and me. His knowledge of the “backswing” is an intimate 
one and based on years of learning, experience, and acquired skill. Woods act of 
taking a backswing involves a great deal of all of the above, along with natural 
talent that he can’t assume others naturally possess. So, explain the “what and 
why” of what you expect people to do in great detail. Break down your steps into 



mcremenis lo gei me oesi impiemeniauon or cnange, mucn as iiger wooas 
might say, “Okay, wait! Let’s back up and look at this backswing as a series of 
smaller steps—take away, shoulder turn, hip rotation, wrist cock....” 

Courtney Harrison joined the United States Olympic Committee in early 2006, 
after being recruited there by Peter Ueberroth to serve in the top human 
resources role. She was soon tapped to also be chief of member and events 
services as the 2008 Olympics approached. Harrison had a corporate leadership 
development background with American Express and GlaxoSmithKline, which 
made her the ideal person to bring leadership development to Ueberroth’s grand 
plan to revive the enthusiasm for and reputation of the U.S. Olympic movement. 

In 2006, with the Beijing Olympics looming large and right around the corner. 
The United States Olympic Committee needed to align and excite all employees 
—from executives to the front line food service workers—about a two year 
strategic plan. Previously, the organization had endured four CEOs in five years, 
and a number of aborted strategic plans, so the level of cynicism and distrust was 
running high. To counteract these well deserved emotions, the new CEO and the 
chief of HR made a decision to create a strategic plan designed by the entire 
organization. Understanding that the momentum of change is made or broken 
based on the employee engagement level, they knew they had to do things in a 
radically different way. It was not too far in the past that the previous senior 
leadership had attempted to include employees early on in the process, but the 
problem was that when the ultimate product was released, staffers could not 
recognize any of their own work. They felt disconnected, which rekindled the 
cycle of distrust and wasted energy. 

The strategic planning process included leaders and staffers from different levels 
throughout the organization, which was nothing particularly new. But rather than 
limiting their involvement to kicking off the process with a grand flourish of 
speeches or memorandums, the CEO and the whole Senior Eeadership Team 
participated and actively performed every single exercise as peers, not as 
hierarchical leaders. This openness gave license to the other employees in the 
room to surface ideas and offer constructive criticism that they had long wanted 
to offer. All it took was a couple brave souls to stand up and speak the truth 
without fear of challenge from above or reprisal. One could physically see and 
feel the energy in the room completely change. From that point on, the ideas 
started flowing like a river. 

The planning initiative was then moved downward through the organization to 
allow the employees to experience the strategic plan and begin adding their ideas 



and solutions to the organization’s biggest challenges. Rather than email out the 
new plan, or torture employees by making them sit in a dark room for two hours 
watching PowerPoint slides about the plan, the USOC divided its hundreds of 
employees into smaller teams so they could offer ideas about each specific high 
level aspect of the strategic plan. 

For instance, one critical area for the future of the Olympic Movement was to 
increase “relevancy” in the 18-34 year-old market. Each team was given 
material that focused on “young adults,” and how companies and institutions 
marketed to them. The employee teams offered their ideas based on their own 
knowledge and experiences, supplemented by the material provided. In the end, 
the management and staff of the USOC had learned about each aspect of the plan 
and they’d had a chance to contribute to it. Not only had they learned about the 
plan first hand but they were excited, and more importantly took ownership, and 
became engaged in wanting to be a part of a successful outcome. 

What started out as a huge change and a management challenge, had turned into 
a positive process that provided momentum for an organization that desperately 
needed it to be successful in Beijing and beyond. In a three month period, senior 
leadership demonstrated that by truly trusting the process of engaging their 
employees in the challenges of their business, they could change the momentum 
and commitment of an entire organization. 

Was it a successful implementation of change? If you attended or watched the 
2008 Summer Olympic Games, you already know the answer. They were a great 
success for America, as our country and the world were captivated by the 
performance and behavior of our athletes and their mentors, famous or obscure, 
professional or amateur, and wealthy or middle class. Because I knew the 
background of the changes I saw played out on TV and heard about from the 
media, I believe that the fundamental change in the way the USOC built its 
strategic plan for the Beijing Games was a major contributor to America’s 
success. The Duke of Wellington is quoted as saying that “the Battle of Waterloo 
was won on the playing fields of Eton.” He meant that success comes not only 
from heroic action, but also from thoughtful and enthusiastic preparation and 
planning. 

Let’s close out this rule with a look at the J Curve, and how to use it to ensure 
that change is embraced, even by those resistant to it. The J Curve is a concept 
advanced by Dr. Jerry Jellison, a professor at the University of Southern 
California, and he claims (rightly so, in my humble opinion) that the usual 
methods of communication are not enough to deal with resistance to change, if 



the resistance is from people who are emotionally hanging onto their present 
situation. Jellison says that people’s emotional response to change can be plotted 
on a curve that we can visualize as the letter “J,” with the top of the “J” as the 
launching point of change, and the “hook” of the “J,” as the beginning of the 
imbedding of the change—that is, the new norm. The J Curve exists in five 
stages, from resistance through acceptance. The first stage is the starting point, 
the work-a-day world, which we can visualize as a plateau. As change is 
introduced, questioned, and looked at suspiciously, there is the second stage: the 
cliff. I like to call this “the panic-filled bungee-jump moment.” People are in free 
fall with the change, with all the associated gut wrenching, and productivity 
drops right along with them. Stage three is when the bungee cord tightens and 
people bottom out, accept the change as inevitable, and start to believe that 
maybe they’ll live through the experience. In stage four, performance and 
productivity return to old levels and then improve, as change takes hold and a 
new confidence pervades the organization’s culture. With stage five, your 
organization’s productivity rises far higher than when you started to implement 
that change. Of course, all this assumes the various elements I introduced earlier 
in this rule: communication, buy-in, distributed ownership, a great plan, and the 
transparently clear triple win. Are you ready to step up and embrace change? 
Your most aggressive competitor is, so why not try it. 



16. Cultivate Organizational Ethics; Demand 
and Reward Ethical Behavior 


In the first rule, “ Understand Why Employees Come and Why They Stay. ” I 
wrote about the reasons people work. One key reason is that they want to make 
their “contribution to the world” at a place that is worthy of that effort and 
deserving of the fruits of the result. Well, one of the pillars of being a “worthy” 
company is to have integrity, and to possess integrity a company must behave 
and operate ethically. Indeed, the ethical ways of behaving and doing business 
must begin with the values of the company and extend through all its policies, 
practices, and people. 

If you want engaged employees, really engaged employees who are aligned with 
your organizational goals, you can’t run your organization on the “wink” basis. 
You can’t allow an account manager to pad expense reports, only to have those 
expenses approved by a “winking” manager and a permissive accounting clerk. 
You can’t have a rule for per diem travel expenses yet tolerate a regional sales 
director who breaks those rules, as he winks to a trainee that he’ll “pick up” the 
dinner and drinks bill, so that the newbie can pocket a few bucks. And you can’t 
have a policy where the travel coordinator cannot accept any gift worth more 
than $10 or any lunch of a greater value than $25, while the director of 
purchasing is on a two-day vendor “outing” at Pebble Beach. If a mailroom clerk 
is disciplined for taking a few packing boxes home to help his daughter move 
into her new apartment, why is it that a vice president’s business trip that 
includes a one-day rest stop in Las Vegas is ignored. The senior leadership can’t 
wink their way through a meeting, a meal, or a trip to a fancy bar, knowing that 
they are violating the organization’s rules on entertainment allowances. In short, 
the “game” of ethics and integrity must be played on a level field, or the game 
gets out of control for a company. 

Organizations lose on two planes when questionable business ethics and uneven 
enforcement of ethics standards are in play. First, when the word gets out that 
bending the rules is the way of things, rules get bent. Then the boundaries of 
what is acceptable (what can be gotten away with) are tested. Then the new 
“ethics” are communicated through unofficial channels, and then there are two 
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Second, when employees see small and somewhat “harmless” violations being 
actively prosecuted and disciplined, while larger violations are ignored, they take 
stock and see the tight enforcement is for the little guy with the less-influential 
job. They also see that the view on ethics is different for the powerful and 
influential “corner office” types, with summer homes and country clubs 
memberships (company subsidized) and stock portfolios. Respect for, and trust 
in, the leadership, the company, and what it stands for quickly wanes. And a new 
ethic is planted: “Take care of myself; get all I can; and watch my back.” A 
cynical, selfish, and vigilant employee cannot be engaged. She is far too busy. 

What are the consequences if behavior isn’t ethical? You don’t just start down a 
slippery slope, you tumble down the slope and crash in a heap at the bottom. The 
bond of trust between the organization and the employee precipitously falls 
apart, and it affects your competitive edge. 

Do you want an example that you might be able to relate to? Ever cheat on your 
taxes? Even a little? A teeny itzy bit? If you have ever done that. I’ll bet you feel 
a sense of permission to act that way, because you know other people are doing 
it. No one wants to be played the fool. So, if you know others might be taking 
some additional allowances on their itemized 1040s, why shouldn’t you? When 
you do this, you are, in a sense, “winking” to everyone who is filing on April 15. 
You know that you are part of a larger club of winkers. Oddly, it may seem that 
no one is really cheating, if everyone is taking the extra allowances, right? 

Well, what if you knew there was 100 percent compliance on tax filings by 
every U.S. citizen? And what if all corporations paid a fair tax, as judged by 
wide consensus? I bet few people would take an extra allowance or two on their 
tax forms, no matter what the level of enforcement and auditing. Moreover, I bet 
that most of the extra allowances taken on itemized tax forms don’t really 
amount to that much on the bottom line. Without gross errors in reporting, it’s 
hard to “move the needle” when trying to reduce your tax bill. In fact, I suspect 
that people allow themselves this behavior (which I bet is uncharacteristic within 
the overall scale of their individual lives) because they don’t feel everyone else 
is being honest. So, ironically, cheating becomes a way to make things seem fair. 

That same interpersonal dynamic is no different in an office setting. If people see 
unethical behavior—an exaggerated expense report, a fudged time card, a 
shopping bag full of pilfered office supplies—all done with a wink, many 
employees take this as permission to do the same. Oh, you say, it’s only a roll of 
tape, a box of pens, and a few dollars either way. But that type of behavior has a 



tendency to snowball in ways that not only compromise the organization’s 
reputation among customers and vendors, but it “blackens the soul” of the 
organization in the view of the employees. Employees invariably think less of a 
company that tolerates this kind of behavior. They might even think less of the 
organization if it is bumbling along unaware of (and thereby unconcerned about) 
such workplace behavior. But what’s most damaging about this scenario is that 
there is a short distance between small-scale unethical behavior and large-scale 
violations. Would you really expect an organization that is blind to an expense 
report violation to clamp down on the violation of an antifraternization policy? 
Or minor misappropriation of funds? Or “patty cake” relationships with a 
vendor? Or worse, the unethical treatment of a customer via price fixing or 
gouging? If this kind of behavior goes unchecked in an organizational culture of 
disregard for ethics, it should come as no surprise to you that a highly 
confidential “top 100” customer profile list finds its way outside the approved 
distribution, or the business strategy for a new product introduction lands in the 
inbox of a competitor, or there is flagrant disregard of a nondisclosure agreement 
(NDA), putting you in legal jeopardy. 

Beyond the competitive disadvantage presented by this kind of behavior, far 
worse deeper damage can be done to your organization at the cultural level, at 
the visceral level, with ethical lapses of any magnitude: Jaded employees aren’t 
proud to go to work for you nor are they proud to tell others about their 
workplace. This means that potential employees, potential customers, and 
potential vendors don’t hear good things about your organization, if they hear 
anything at all. A vortex is created in which the organization’s brand races to the 
bottom, losing talented employees, and becomes unable to hire talented 
replacements, retain customers, and maintain valuable and fruitful vendor and 
contractor relationships. After all, it’s only human nature not to speak with pride 
about shameful behavior, and unethical behavior is shameful behavior. It’s only 
human nature to whisper to someone at a barbeque or a church gathering that 
such-and-such company has been known to play fast and loose with facts, 
figures, and behavior. 

What’s worse, when an organization spins downward due to unethical behavior, 
it’s an enormous challenge to recover. By historical analogy, look at the culture 
of bribery that rules some third-world countries. Once an official at any station 
or of any status within the official hierarchy is seen taking a bribe, and that act 
goes unpunished, then others in the system feel as though it is perfectly okay to 
accept bribes. They feel like fools if they don’t. Whether the unethical behavior 
originates at the top or the bottom of the official hierarchy, it pervades the entire 



hierarchy with great speed. Just so you can see how hard it is to root out, 1 want 
you to name just one country where the bribery problem has been defeated after 
it has entrenched itself. Can you name one? I can’t. 

In fact, organizations the world over are staffed by people who share a global 
commonality: human nature. And a permissive culture of unethical behavior— 
whether exhibited by someone taking home a cartridge of ink toner or accepting 
a multimillion dollar bribe to open a port to oil exports—yields the same 
damaging result. 

With the negative effects of an unethical culture abundantly clear, note that 
ethical behavior can have an equally dramatic positive effect on an organization. 
In fact, organizations that stand up, take an ethical stand, and practice what they 
preach allow the employees to take that message into the public sphere, to 
church, to school, to their social relationships. They become ambassadors who 
carry a message of pride and honor into a wider community that invariably 
includes potential new hires, contractors, vendors, and new customers. Imagine 
your own response to a story your neighbor or golf buddy might relate about a 
company that summarily fired a senior executive for submitting a false expense 
report. Or of the wealthy CEO who adheres to the same per-diem travel and 
entertainment allowance as the front line manager. It sets a tone, and that tone 
rings as clear as a church bell among the ranks. In that sense, ethical behavior 
can build esprit de corps to great heights. Indeed, even with all this high-flung 
talk about how organizations should behave, it ultimately comes down to a 
truism that you probably heard before you got to kindergarten: What’s good for 
the goose is good for the gander. Oh, and one other thing: There is no honor 
among thieves. 

Let’s take this up another level. There are two types of ethics: internal and 
external. Internal ethics apply to such matters as respect to one another, fair 
treatment in workplace dealings, limited political behavior, limited agendas that 
aren’t in service of the company’s goals, and zero-tolerance for cheating. 
External ethics apply to such matters as treating customers, clients, and vendors 
fairly; paying people on time; creating a level playing field for everyone who is 
doing business with you; and creating win-win scenarios for your customers and 
vendors. 

A few years ago. Minitab, a company discussed earlier in this book, changed its 
pricing structure to include a single fee for companies that would purchase and 
install large numbers of Minitab’s products for multiyear periods. These 
“enterprise” licenses were offered at discounts that reflected the confidence the 



buyers showed in Minitab and its products and were also a reflection of the solid 
relationships between vendor and customer. 

As this purchasing option was being rolled up, the sales force informed the 
management team of the fact that a substantial group of loyal customers had 
expanded their use of the company’s software to a point that, although they were 
operating under old and still binding contractual agreements, any renewal would 
make them eligible for the newly instituted discounts. What did Minitab do? 
They immediately contacted those customers and advised them of a reduction in 
license fees—with a rollback to the date of the commencement of the discounted 
pricing. Now, that is ethical Customer Relationship Management! 

With that in mind, let’s look further at the implications of ethical behavior on 
cost avoidance and workplace culture. An ethical workplace is a great tool for 
recruiting prospective employees—as I pointed out earlier—and it is also a great 
tool for the acculturation of new employees. If a front line manager is relating 
the travel policy or work-from-home policies to a new recruit, and the manager 
relates honestly that a very high percentage of people who work for the 
organization adhere to these rules, I confidently predict that the new recruit will 
1) find the ethical compliance of the other employees admirable, 2) recognize 
that the company is practicing what it preaches, 3) relate this story to others 
outside the company, and 4) let this ethical culture inform his actions in other 
areas of corporate practice. That spirit alone can lead to a dramatic competitive 
advantage, because engaged employees of an ethical organization draw other 
ethical employees, and that workforce draws customers and prospects who want 
to work with an organization whose ethics are uncompromised. 

Let me take another approach to this topic, because I suspect that one or two 
readers are saying, “Come on, no company is that pure. When people cut corners 
now and then, exaggerate an expense, or take some extra time off without the 
boss’s knowledge, that’s just the way of the world. After all, everyone does it!” 

But is it? Is it the way of the world? 

A great deal of this book has been focused on getting organizations to be run as 
meritocracies (where people advance on the basis of their contribution and its 
value), and not as systems where people or ideas are promoted for reasons other 
than their inherent value. So, let me ask you, if it’s the “way of the world” to 
cheat now and then, why has competiveness, excellence, profitability, and 
overall company value consistently risen over time as ethical practices have been 
codified and modeled by like-minded companies? Each year, as the list of the 



most-corrupt countries is published, why are the countries at the bottom of the 
barrel invariably the ones rated as the worse places to do business, the least 
fruitful places to start businesses, and the most poverty-stricken? It’s because the 
merit of an idea does not advance its cause. But isn’t it only a matter of degrees 
between a corrupt nation and an organization corrupted (however incrementally) 
by unethical behavior? Look at the top companies in the world, the most- 
admired companies in the world, and I assure you that you see a direct 
correlation between their ethical behavior and their success. What’s more, you 
see the behavior modeled from the top, by the leadership, without exception. 

If you want a recent example, look no further than the banking crisis of 2008. 
Companies that had strict ethical lending practices, such as Goldman Sachs and 
JP Morgan Chase, emerged with far less damage to their overall company value 
than the companies that greedily played fast and loose with the rules, where 
employees winked at each other when they should have spoken up and taken 
corrective action. Before the banking crisis, take a look at Enron, whose 
unethical, predatory practices and serial deceptions drained billions of dollars of 
value from a company that was at one time on top of the world. 

If organizations do the right thing, behave the right way, play fair, are not 
cannibals, and are not predatory, they are actually moving contrary to the 
historical “might makes right” tradition. Though “might makes right” may work 
in the short term, or as long as you have “the might,” eventually the merit of 
good ideas wins out and “right makes might” becomes the prevailing 
catchphrase. In today’s lightning-fast global economy, where there is increased 
transparency, and data is freely transferred in universal digital languages, the 
“cycle time” to expose a bully or to expose unethical behavior and corruption is 
much faster, and the unethical company reaps the consequences far sooner than 
they would have in 1940 or 1840 or 1740. 

That said, employee engagement at the highest level needs to be based on ethical 
behavior, yet most companies don’t seem to find it all that interesting to have the 
high ethical standing as a compelling strategy for their operations. A recent 
Ethics Research Center newsletter circulated the results of a 2008 survey that 
polled human resources executives. The survey found that 23 percent of those 
surveyed said that their organization had a comprehensive ethical compliance 
program in place. A full 7 percent of those surveyed said that their organization 
doesn’t pay any attention to ethics. If those numbers are right, a full 77 percent 
(more than three-quarters of all companies!) have no policies or ethics programs. 
The same survey found that fewer than half the people surveyed said that ethical 



conduct is part of a managers’ or executives’ performance appraisal. And 57 
percent said that ethics plays no part in the front line employee’s performance 
reviews. 

If this is the situation, then organizations don’t put much value on ethics, or they 
don’t behave ethically. Can these companies really expect to gain a competitive 
advantage with aligned employees? The de facto message being communicated 
to these employees is that unethical behavior and activity is tolerated at their 
place of work, or at least not actively regulated. So, what can you expect 
employees to say to that—that they are proud to work there? Do you expect that 
they speak highly of the company in all their social and professional 
interactions? Or course not! Instead they say, “Why should I value ethical 
principles if no one else is acting in accordance with those principles, and 
especially when the company won’t even say what they are!?” 

To retain good people who are ethical, you have to behave ethically. And the 
way to attract ethical people is by having a “brand,” a reputation as an employer 
for ethical behavior. For obvious reasons, that behavior doesn’t just 
spontaneously appear in company policy, even though I believe that the capacity 
for ethical behavior is inherent in us all. So, the ethical policies and rules need to 
be written down someplace public and communicated in a regular, disciplined, 
and standardized manner. Then those policies should be supported across the 
board, and a method should be created to allow employees to report violations 
without fear of retaliation, from inside or out. You can’t have a policy to 
encourage whistle blowing and then allow the whistle blower to be ostracized 
and iced out. Indeed, that is the kind of person who should be publicly rewarded, 
in much the same way you should reward stellar examples of ongoing 
compliance with your ethics policy. 

Next, new employees should undergo an orientation and socialization process to 
introduce them to the ethical policies. Moreover, there should be an FAQ 
resource for “gray areas” where a new or legacy employee might wonder what 
the best course is to take on certain matters. That FAQ can be online, or it can be 
a person who is designated to answer such questions. 

To underscore all these actions, ethical behavior must be part of a rewards and 
punishment system, as I have alluded throughout this rule. A standard should be 
set and communicated, and all employees, without exception, should be 
measured with the same yardstick against that standard. You can’t fire the mail 
clerk for a violation that is tolerated by someone more powerful. Behavior like 
that would rightly be perceived as hypocritical, and you would immediately lose 



faith and face with the employees. Indeed, people’s intolerance for hypocrisy is, 

I think, as universal and pervasive as people’s inherent capacity for ethical 
behavior, if they see that they are not being played the fool and that ethical 
behavior is appropriately rewarded and unethical behavior accordingly punished. 

What I have suggested in this rule is consistent with the other practices 
recommended in other places in the book. Policies must be established with 
good reason and the best intentions. The policies must be transparent and 
applicable to all. The policies must be communicated consistently and publicly. 
Violations of policies must be recognized and appropriately dealt with, no matter 
how powerful the violator nor how powerless the victim. With transparency, 
communication, consistency, and enforcement, you win not only the respect and 
participation of your employees, but you win the respect and participation of 
your customers, vendors, contractors, and extended communities. You also win a 
remarkable level of competitive advantage, and that competitive advantage is not 
just a “sugar high” that you achieved with an underhanded deal, but an enduring 
advantage gained through deliberate actions that can be modeled and replicated 
at any scale. 

Let me close with an exemplary story about how ethical behavior and great 
leadership can contribute to making a great company. KeySpan Energy is a 
company formed by the merger of Brooklyn Union Gas and Long Island 
Lighting Company (a.k.a. LILCO). It’s a big operation, with a great deal riding 
on its daily performance, and there isn’t any room for inappropriate behavior. A 
while ago, the CEO there, a fellow by the name of Robert Catell, told a story at a 
New York gathering of “thought leaders” about a unique practice he put into 
place some years before. He asked his managers to regularly inform him of 
employees who were doing great work. Then he made it a point to call these 
employees privately, one by one, to personally thank them for their efforts and to 
let them know how essential their work was for the company’s overall success. 
One woman he called was an office administrator, and she was flabbergasted to 
get a call from the chief executive officer. Not fully aware of the degree to which 
she was surprised and impressed by the call, Catell carried on with his genuine 
praise of her work. He ended the call without thinking much more of it. 

A few years later, it was this very woman who exposed a senior executive for 
malfeasance. After all was said and done, the executive was disciplined and 
fired. But Catell was curious as to why this woman, of all people, had come 
forth. So he called her again. He asked her why a woman like herself, without 
much stature or status in the company, would come forth. After all, to speak 



candidly, she was a small fish is a very large pond. Yet she did the right thing, 
without fear of being ostracized or even dismissed for speaking truth to power. 
She told Catell that she remembered when he had called that first time; she said 
that she found it remarkable that a CEO would care so much about the people 
within the company that he would call an individual employee to thank her for 
her work and her contribution. She told him that she just knew that a company 
and a CEO who cared enough to thank her personally (years ago!) would never 
let any unfairness befall her for doing the right thing now. And you know what? 
She was right. 

As Yvette Rauff, who is second in command at Minitab, tells her employees, “In 
any situation, if you can see the line that crosses over from ethical to 
questionable behavior, you are already too close!” 

Compliance is what you do when someone else is keeping score; ethics is 
displayed when you are the scorekeeper. 



17. The Last and Overarching Rule: Tell the 
Truth! (and a Few Action Items to Grow On) 


In the movie A Few Good Men, there is a memorable scene where Tom Cruise, 
as defense counsel, confronts witness Jack Nicholson, a veteran marine colonel. 
After they exchange a few barbs, Nicholson baits Cruise, “What do you want!?” 

Cruise responds, “I want the truth!” 

Nicholson’s comeback is, “You want the truth? You can’t handle the truth!” 

I think of this scene fairly often and smile to myself when I see executives and 
managers “dumbing down” the messages they give to employees. Truths are 
“spun” into “company speak” so that what is really going on with a sticky 
situation is clouded over beyond recognition. Fact is, many people in positions 
of power and influence just don’t understand that you can’t lie—even little lies, 
white lies—to the people on whom you depend for success and prosperity. The 
result is that those people feel as though you don’t think they count. Those 
people feel as though you think they are stupid, unworthy, and not to be trusted. 


“Truth is like the sun. You can block it out for a time, but it 
ain’t goin’ away.” 

—Elvis Presley 


Worse, they will hate you for it. Yes, I said hate. 

But I don’t mean the kind of explosive hate that we see depicted in films or on 
TV. I mean the gnawing hate that surfaces in far-less-obvious ways. “You think 
I’m stupid? Well, I’m smart enough to fool you!” “You don’t trust me to know? 
I’ll show you how much I know!” “What I think doesn’t count? Oh yeah, well, 
count this!” Those phrases sum up the active dislike of the ownership, 
management, and organization that can arise when employees feel compelled to 
respond with hatred, and that can disrupt the organization’s present and corrupt 
its future. 



“A half truth is a whole lie.” 

—Yiddish Proverb 


Whenever the opportunity arises, I ask leaders why they couch the truth in 
nonsense and company speak. The answer is generally the same. Leaders are 
afraid that the whole truth cannot be “handled well” by the employees. When I 
press for what “handled well” means, the responses are fascinating and even 
amusing. The leaders fear leaks of proprietary data, fear of creating fear or 
anger, fear of defection from the ranks, fear of emotional and contagious 
negative responses—the list goes on. My amusement comes from the apparent 
lack of “people knowledge” these leaders have accumulated over their years in 
business. They are unable to understand that the people they are protecting from 
the truth are the same people who deal with divorce, family tragedy, financial 
setbacks, serious illnesses, child rearing, college tuition, and elder care issues. 
These leaders fail to understanding that their employees deal with truths far more 
gut-wrenching and emotional than nearly anything an honest company 
communication will offer. In fact, they often deal with those stresses and 
setbacks on a daily basis. 


“In a time of universal deceit, telling the truth becomes a 
revolutionary act.” 

—George Orwell 


“When in doubt, tell the truth.” 

—Mark Twain 


But the worst is that most people have active and highly sensitive “BS 
monitors.” They easily see through the half-truths. When truth goes missing and 
the truth is required to make sense of things, people tend to scan the world 
around them and find the truth. In an effort to determine what’s really going on, 
they gather bits and pieces of their own evidence. Then they come up with the 



“truth” and adjust behavior and attitude based on their truth. The saddest part to 
this is that the “new” truth is the perception that becomes reality, and nothing 
management says can dispel it. So, the entire activity of “truth finding” damages 
trust and fosters passive-aggressive behaviors. 

A veteran Minitab nonmanagement employee told me a story about the effects of 
truthfulness that speaks loudly about its value in building and sustaining a great 
company. Back in the early 1990s Minitab was having some tough times. Sales 
were slack; money was tight. There was even the remote possibility that the 
company might not survive. The employees knew that there was trouble and 
began to fear the possibility of layoffs. 


“Truth fears no questions.” 

—Unknown 


Ken Falkenbach, Minitab’s first COO, gathered all the employees together and 
told them, in detail, the nature of the crisis—he laid it all bare before them. It 
was painful; it was the unvarnished truth. Then he declared that, in spite of the 
situation. Minitab would do whatever it would take to avoid cutting staff. He 
expressed confidence that, if they all took a temporary pay cut to stem the tide 
and came up with a few additional cost-cutting measures, they would be okay. 


“The truth needs so little rehearsal.” 

—Barbara Kingsolver 


“Truth exists; only falsehood has to be invented.” 

—Georges Braque 


The employees took Ken’s candor and commitment as a rallying cry. A number 
of suggestions were offered, but the most memorable among them was to 
interrupt the use of many outside services and to have employees take on and 
share those previously outsourced tasks. For a period of months, employee 



volunteers cleaned offices, hauled trash, refilled toilet tissue dispensers, and 
even swabbed commodes to support their company. 


“Three things cannot be long hidden; the sun, the moon, and 
the truth.” 

—Buddha 


Today Minitab employees remember those difficult days with fondness, and they 
describe that period of time to new hires as a coalescing experience, and a first 
indication of what the company could and would become. 

Last Rules 

So now, let’s look at some overarching rules that can be followed to move an 
organization to become an engaged workplace, in short, there are just a few 
things that leaders and executives need to do to build a work environment that 
nurtures employee commitment to the mission and purposes of the company: 

• Leaders must make sure all employees know what is expected of them and 
what things they can expect from the company and its leadership. 

• Leaders must oversee a culture that treats people with respect and care. 

• Leaders must provide resources and be a resource themselves. 

• Leaders must own the responsibility for downward communication that is 
regular and clear, and they must require the same of mid-and lower-level 
managers. 

Leaders must behave in a way that builds trust, confidence, understanding, 
and a visceral relationship between employees and company, and leaders 
must visibly model that behavior and demand it from their subordinates. 

• Finally, leaders must operate the company and pursue success in a 
transparent fashion. 

You may have seen The Bucket List, a popular 2008 movie starring Jack 
Nicholson and Morgan Freeman. Two characters list the things they want to do 
before they die. Well, 1 have my own list to show you, but it’s not a “bucket list” 
of things to do before you die. it’s a list of the things you should do if you (as an 



organization) intend to thrive and live! These items aren’t the last things you 
should be doing but the first things you should undertake. Like now. 

Is your organization ready to build a way of behaving and conducting business 
that improves the likelihood of attracting and keeping people? And do you want 
those people to be loyal, engaged, productive, and aligned with the 
organization’s goals? I’ve laid out a list of to-do’s for you. To keep the list 
manageable (and the book small enough to carry in one hand), I have limited the 
to-do’s to one or two for each of the sixteen previous rules. 

If you manage to adopt six or more of the rules as leadership guides, and you are 
able to implement six or more of the suggested items from the list, I can promise 
you a wholly different and improved work environment, as well as a far more 
engaged and productive workforce. So, get about changing your company! 

Rule #1—Why They Come and Why They Stay 

1. Take a new approach to employee orientation. As a standard aspect of 
orientation, create a conversation with all new employees about what they 
can expect from the company, its management, and other employees. Make 
sure that each new hire hears from someone (of status and authority) all that 
is expected of employees with regard to work ethic, productivity, and 
behavior. 

2. Executives should participate in orienting new hires. Require that at least 
one senior management person communicates an official welcome to all 
new hires, and that the senior management expresses confidence that the 
new hire will have a great opportunity and be a valuable contributor to 
company success. 

Rule #2—Play “Win-Win” 

3. Make a concerted effort to build an internal communications system that is 
biased toward clear explanations of decisions; communicate how the 
execution of plans benefits the customer, the company, and the individual. 

4. Enforce a ban on office politics. Let those in power positions know that 
political maneuvering and manipulation of data, situations, or people will 
be treated with swift and visible discipline. Let the employees know that 
they are working in an environment where they don’t have to watch their 
back, or worse, CYA. 


Rule #3— Cultivate Leadership 



5. Find your leaders and train them in the skills of leadership. A plethora of 
“leadership” development experiences are available for purchase. Yet have 
you noticed that the quality of leadership in our organizations is not 
improving—regardless of the dollars spent? Maybe the wrong people are 
being exposed to the opportunity. 

6. Executives should look for leadership qualities in their people, and begin to 
concentrate time and money on those who have a natural talent for and 
interest in leadership. You can train a person to be a manager, but you can 
only develop inherent leadership qualities already in the possession of 
individuals. 

Rule #4—Provide Resources 

7. You want your staff to be successful, and it’s up to them to choose the path 
to that success. That said, conveying resources and control to the employee 
indicates how you feel about them, either positive or negative. So, hand 
over control of resources to someone who is inextricably linked to the 
success (or failure) of the project. That will motivate them to take 
ownership of the project and to invest pride and extra effort in doing it well. 

8. To convey the expectations that accompany resources, the manager should 
express that he sees something in an employee or subordinate; the manager 
should verbalize that he recognizes the employee’s or subordinate’s talents 
and skills; that the employee’s or subordinate’s potential is clear, that you 
want to see it actualized, and here are the tools to make it happen. 

Rule #5—Demand Contribution; Be Worthy of Receiving It 

9 . Don’t demand effort; demand contribution. And the only way to effectively 
demand contribution is to show employees where their contribution adds to 
the big picture, where an employee’s contribution adds to the organization’s 
overall goals. 

10 . A carefully nurtured culture is only part of the battle to draw an 
employee’s best possible contribution. The culture has to be regularly 
communicated, so the employee recognizes what part she plays in the 
company’s progress and the customer experience. The employee must be 
told what a contribution means and what it looks like, and she must be told 
that contribution is what is expected, what counts, and what will be 
counted. 



Rule #6—Applaud Effort; Reward Contribution 

11. It’s toxic to reward effort. If you start to reward effort, the people really 
making contributions will see their efforts as denigrated. So, don’t reward 
the churners, at the same level that you are rewarding the people who are 
propelling the organization forward. The contributors will see that rewards 
are tied to the wrong metrics and that the company is indeed rewarding 
motion not results. 

12. Punishing people isn’t a good use of time and energy. It’s not a sincere 
effort to motivate a deadbeat employee, and it ends up being focused on 
revenge. If someone isn’t capable of focusing on outcomes, there’s little 
you can do with that person anyway, as he is unmanageable. There’s little 
that can motivate him...except the powerful force of withholding 
recognition and rewards. 

Rule #7—Become a Cheerleader 

13. It’s not childish to cheerlead, because you have to let the employees know 
that they’re doing a good job. You’d be surprised how much employees 
crave a little encouragement, and how quickly that encouragement 
translates to high levels of commitment. 

14. It’s wrong to think that all people invariably want is more money. Pay and 
benefits are just substitutes for warmth, caring, and recognition of worth. 
Don’t set up your organization so that the only way you can express your 
appreciation for an employee’s value is with money, you’ll find it’s just not 
enough; it’s never enough. 

Rule #8—Build on Respect 

15. By not giving and demanding respect in the workplace, organizations 
become politicized, and you are destined for decline when ideas and 
initiatives are not judged on their merits but on the personal allegiances of 
people within the organization. 

16. Recognize that the workplace has replaced the family social circle. It’s a 
club that meets every day, and workmates engage with their extended 
“family” at work very much as they did with a blood-related family decades 
ago. At work, we seek advice, we commiserate, we support each other, we 
argue...and we trust each other. 


Rule #9—Cultivate Trust 



17. Trust must flow from leaders and managers to employees, but it also must 
flow back from employees, and employees have to trust that the leadership 
cares about them, not only as a means to an end, but as people. So, you 
must demonstrate that you care about what your people care about. 

18. Leaders have to communicate the truth while being clear about what they 
expect from people. Organizations should have transparent financials, 
processes, and decision-making. That’s a key element for fostering 
teamwork, trust, and camaraderie. 

Rule #10—Make Room for Fun 

19. Pride yourself on building and nurturing a healthy and creative work 
environment by believing and behaving as though your people—given 
resources, guidance, and recognition—will amaze you with what they can 
accomplish. 

20. Introduce fun into the workplace. Foster lightheartedness. Leaders and 
managers should be pleasant to be around. Remember that fun in the 
workplace is not mutually exclusive to productivity. Indeed, one actually 
enhances the other. 

Rule #11—Seek Alignment 

21. Cultivate engaged employees by building “linking opportunities” between 
an organization’s wants, needs, and culture and the issues that drive what 
the employees’ care about. The first steps for creating that alignment is to 
know your employees at a very deep level. 

22. Establish an open culture where employees feel integral and essential to 
the organization. They must feel as though they are directly contributing to 
the organization’s goals. When employees are aligned with the 
organization’s values and mission, and the organization displays its respect 
for individuals, employees will engage more actively. Guaranteed. 

Rule #12—Understand Human Capital 

23. Human capital can also be understood as the wealth-generating potential 
that exists within the people who work for an organization, and it embraces 
all facets of their knowledge, skills, and intellectual properties; it 
encompasses the skills, experiences, and effort of your workforce. It is their 
ability (and their willingness) to “do” things on behalf of the enterprise. 

24. Progressive, insightful human resources experts (and I like to put myself 



in that category) have had to work very hard to discourage organizations 
and management from looking at people as nothing more than 
interchangeable parts. We have made an effort to show that people are just 
as valuable to organizations as the buildings and the equipment that the 
organization owns, maintains, and invests in. In short, organizations need to 
see their people as investments, and each one individually unique. 

Rule #13—Treat Employees as Volunteers 

25. Remember that your employees are volunteers; treat them as such. The 
labor market will not always favor the employer. Your challenge? Get your 
own employees to want to come back to work each week, to want to boost 
your competitive advantages, to want to contribute at the highest level 
possible for the tasks assigned. You can meet that challenge by behaving as 
though you really need them to show up again tomorrow. 

26. Employees are far more willing to consider other work options, all the 
time. They are willing to risk their skills and aptitudes in the marketplace, 
including the skills you taught them. Any hint of a “plantation mentality” 
on the part of management is justification for the employee to seek work 
elsewhere. 

Rule #14—Know the Culture 

27. Survey your employees and regularly ask questions about their feelings 
about how the company is doing. Ask if they believe they are learning, 
growing, and contributing, and if management is doing a good job. Ask if 
management is communicating well, behaving appropriately, and listening 
to comments, suggestions, complaints, and feedback from employees. 

28. Follow up on survey responses that indicate trends and consensus with 
clear answers about what you heard, what will be done, what will be 
considered, and what is not possible. Then, take high-profile action that is 
focused and clearly connected to the feedback. 

Rule #15—Understand Change 

29. Whether change is perceived positively or negatively is often a matter of 
how change is communicated and experienced. The response to the change 
can be managed, if the reason for and benefits of the change are carefully 
articulated, and the expected outcome is seen in the light of these benefits. 

30. If you are implementing change, be forceful. Communicate it; 



communicate it again. Have a plan in place for dealing with people who are 
passive-aggressive and recalcitrant. Those types of people will emerge, and 
if you don’t immediately address their negative behavior, that behavior 
gives permission to others to act negatively; nonaction is interpreted as an 
indication that the leadership isn’t really behind the changes being put in 
place. 

Rule #1Q—Cultivate Ethics 

31. The consequences of unethical behavior are that you don’t just start down 
a slippery slope, you tumble down the slope and crash in a heap at the 
bottom. The bond of trust between the organization and the employee 
precipitously falls apart, and it affects your competitive edge. 

32. Beyond the competitive disadvantage presented by unethical behavior, far 
worse deeper damage can be done to your organization, at the cultural 
level, at the visceral level, with ethical lapses of any magnitude: Jaded 
employees won’t be proud to go to work for you nor will they be proud to 
tell others about their workplace, turning away potential employees, 
customers, and vendors. 
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The Fast Track Way 

Everything you need to accelerate your career 

The best way to fast track your career as a manager is to fast track the 
contribution you and your team make to your organization and for your team to 
be successful in as public a way as possible. That’s what the Fast Track series is 
about. The Fast Track manager delivers against performance expectations, is 
personally highly effective and efficient, develops the full potential of their 
team, is recognized as a key opinion leader in the business, and ultimately 
progresses up the organization ahead of their peers. 

You will benefit from the books in the Fast Track series whether you are an 
ambitious first-time team leader or a more experienced manager who is keen to 
develop further over the next few years. You may be a specialist aiming to 
master every aspect of your chosen discipline or function, or simply be trying to 
broaden your awareness of other key management disciplines and skills. In 
either case, you will have the motivation to critically review yourself and your 
team using the tools and techniques presented in this book, as well as the time to 
stop, think and act on areas you identify for improvement. 

Do you know what you need to know and do to make a real difference to your 
performance at work, your contribution to your company and your blossoming 
career? For most of us, the honest answer is “Not really, no.” It’s not surprising 
then that most of us never reach our full potential. The innovative Fast Track 
series gives you exactly what you need to speed up your progress and become a 
high performance manager in all the areas of the business that matter. Fast Track 
is not just another “How to” series. Books on selling tell you how to win sales 
but not how to move from salesperson to sales manager. Project management 
software enables you to plan detailed tasks but doesn’t improve the quality of 
your project management thinking and business performance. A marketing book 
tells you about the principles of marketing but not how to lead a team of 
marketers. It’s not enough. 

Specially designed features in the Fast Track books will help you to see what 
you need to know and to develop the skills you need to be successful. They give 
you: • the information required for you to shine in your chosen function or skill - 
particularly in the Fast Track top ten; • practical advice in the form of Quick 
Tips and answers to FAQs from people who have been there before you and 
succeeded; • state of the art best practice as explained by today’s academics and 



industry experts in specially written Expert Voices; • case stories and examples 
of what works and, perhaps more importantly, what doesn’t work; 

• comprehensive tools for accelerating the effectiveness and performance of 
your team; 

• a framework that helps you to develop your career as well as produce 
terrific results. 

Fast Track is a resource of business thinking, approaches and techniques 
presented in a variety of ways - in short, a complete performance support 
environment. It enables managers to build careers from their first tentative steps 
into management all the way up to becoming a business director - accelerating 
the performance of their team and their career. When you use the Fast Track 
approach with your team it provides a common business language and structure, 
based on best business practice. You will benefit from the book whether or not 
others in the organization adopt the same practices; indeed if they don’t, it will 
give you an edge over them. Each Fast Track book blends hard practical advice 
from expert practitioners with insights and the latest thinking from experts from 
leading business schools. 

The Fast Track approach will be valuable to team leaders and managers from all 
industry sectors and functional areas. It is for ambitious people who have already 
acquired some team leadership skills and have realized just how much more 
there is to know. 

If you want to progress further you will be directed toward additional learning 
and development resources via an interactive Fast Track website, www.Fast- 
Track-Me.com . For many, these books therefore become the first step in a 
journey of continuous development. So, the Fast Track approach gives you 
everything you need to accelerate your career, offering you the opportunity to 
develop your knowledge and skills, improve your team’s performance, benefit 
your organization’s progress toward its aims and light the fuse under your true 
career potential. 




About the Author 


DAVID ROSS established Performance Unlimited in 1993 as a coaching 
organization centered on his unique coaching model that pioneers corporate 
leadership coaching and delivers coaching development solutions to executive 
leadership communities in banking, pharmaceuticals, food and beverage, IT and 
Telcos, as well as some public sector organizations. 

The company’s unique proposition is to enable individuals to develop behavior 
change that complements their strengths and is totally aligned to the business 
results that they and their organizations want them to achieve. 

This trademarked model, “Six Steps to Unlimited Performance,”® forms the 
lynchpin of the company’s success in helping businesses and the individuals that 
run them to achieve their objectives and improve their performance. Having 
created such a powerful and effective tool, it is not surprising that David has 
great enthusiasm for and commitment to executive coaching and is much in 
demand on the lecture circuit. 

“Our unique proposition is to enable individuals to develop behavior change 
that complements their strengths and is totally aligned to the business results 
that they and their organizations want them to achieve. ” 

High Performance Leadership is a five-step transformational program which 
delivers lasting results throughout the organization. 

Traditional leadership team development programs take too long to deliver. 
Because High Performance Leadership is a truly integrated approach to 
developing high-performing teams and organizations, it accelerates the time it 
takes to build a high-performing team and will have a measurable impact in your 
current financial year. 

A planned, progressive program of leadership development and shared culture. 
High Performance Leadership includes all the team and individual interventions 
required to bring about sustainable improvements in performance and ensure you 
get rapid results for your business. 

High Performance Leadership is underpinned by distinctive, web-based software 
which helps you sustain improvements in your core processes. 
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Managing People & Performance Fast Track 


Just why do some teams produce excellent results and some just 
mediocre or poor results? Why are there some star divisions in a 
company and some millstones? Why, in the end, do some organizations 
operate so much more effectively and efficiently than others? The 
answer is so simple that everyone fundamentally knows it. Because 
people are different and getting the best possible performance from them 
is a great skill. You can help most people to achieve excellence, even 
those who, to begin with, are coasting or behaving in a way that is 
actually counterproductive to the business. 

To be competitive nowadays you need more top players than poor players in the 
team. In this book I will describe team members as A, B and C players, explain 
the rationale behind this and its usefulness. But the main thrust of the book is to 
explain the processes to use in order to produce the best performance possible 
out of most of the people in your team. It’s quite individualized since not only do 
you need to implement the processes with everyone but you also have to know 
how to get each individual team member to use them well and achieve 
excellence. They will all do that slightly differently. We start from getting 
everyone to understand their role and responsibility within the team with a 
complete understanding of their focus and the measures by which their 
performance will be measured. Then going through a series of steps we arrive at 
what I call a unique social system where each team member knows the others 
very well and there is a high level of trust. 

There are six behavioral dimensions that characterize a high performing team. 

Dimension 1: An overriding sense of purpose 

By sharing an understanding of individual workloads and visions, the team also 
shares a commitment to that vision and the team’s goals. Members will also 
know how each of them is motivated to achieve the desired results. Clarity is the 
watchword here: clarity of business purpose, strategic priorities, the required 
standards of performance and, finally, clarity of the measurable results members 
are going to deliver. 

Dimension 2: Building on strengths and skills 

There is one team leader with overall responsibility for decision making and 
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Each team member takes leadership in some aspect of teamwork where they 
have a special technical skill or a particular talent. The team understands the 
technical competencies of each of its members and how and when to utilize 
those competencies in the pursuit of the common goals. 

The team leader is in the end accountable for how the team runs and performs, 
making sure that the resources are there to make achievement of its shared goals 
as certain as is possible in a business world of risk. This leads to the 
development of further competencies. 

Dimension 3: A strong results ethic 

Each member of the team has a clear set of objectives that contributes to the 
overall goals for the team. It is crucial for these to be written down and agreed 
by each individual and used in a systematic approach to measuring performance. 
Go back to the processes, ensuring that those processes critical to establishing a 
common pattern and way of achieving certain goals are well understood and are 
simple to follow. 

A passion for success leads people to work beyond these agreed objectives by 
putting in extra, or discretionary, effort for no set reward because they are 
committed and love what they are doing. New team members are well received 
and go through a process to get them up to the requirements and values of the 
team. This focus on results does not prevent team members displaying empathy 
for other team members - offering them support, for example, when they are 
emotionally or personally challenged. 

As work proceeds and the team is closing in on delivering the results, they 
continuously look for ways of improving the processes and tasks or even the 
climate the team is working in to achieve success. When success comes they 
celebrate their achievements both individually and collectively. 

As they move on, teams approach problems with a creative mindset, looking for 
solutions that take the business forward, beyond where it is now. 

Dimension 4: Open communication and mutual 
accountability 

In a high-performing team, personal agendas stay out of the room and team 
members operate on the basis of common goals. They share their skills. People 
recognize the individual skills or specialist knowledge that other team members 
bring and want to utilize those effectively to get the best results. People talk 



about their feelings and are open about them whether positive or negative. 

Members focus on the issue and don’t waste time going “off track” in an 
environment that enables them to give feedback on team issues. 

Dimension 5: A cohesive, compassionate and unified 
team 

The team leader is the ultimate authority when making final decisions or hiring 
new team members: beyond that there are no obvious hierarchies. The team is 
naturally motivated to become high performing and does whatever is necessary 
to improve performance. 

The team shares and takes considered risks. The team knows how to generate 
options to arrive at the optimal path to achieve its goals. It evaluates those 
options sufficiently well to mitigate the risks associated with those options that 
are untried and new ways of getting to the goals. 

Dimension 6: Unique social system 

The team actively encourages and benefits from diversity by selecting team 
members of diverse culture, race, personality, talent and skills in order to have 
the best chance of success. Members believe that they know, trust and respect 
each other. Team members have taken the time to get to know each other at the 
level of personality, values, experience, knowledge, talent and skills. They have 
developed an acceptance of their differences. 

Members enjoy working and playing together. They enjoy working on goals and 
projects together as well as the social moments that they can share together. 
They agree that those moments are part of the social structure of the team. 

First class performance management needs champions, people who will 
drive through the problems and setbacks, convince skeptics of the need 
to do new things and make a good idea produce results. Perhaps you are 
that champion; perhaps just for your team or division of your company, 
or perhaps for the entire organization. If so, you have an exciting time 
ahead. Remember, once a great idea is recorded it can never die; but 
there’s a lot to get right before you can be sure that it will fly: so let’s get 
on with it. 



How to Use this Book 


Fast Track books present a collection of the latest tools, techniques and advice to 
help build your team and your career. Use this table to plan your route through 
the book. 


About the authors 

A bftof ovefvic'w of tfHJ auttiofs, (ftcir twckgfound arxj 

Awareness 

their contact details 

This first part gives you an opportunity to gain a quick 
overview ot the topic and to reflect on your current 
effectiveness 

1 Performance 
management in 
a nutshell 

A brief ovcrvic'w of performance management arid a 
series of froqiiently asked questions to bring you up to 
speed quickly 

2 Performance 
management audit 

Business Fast Track 

Simple checklists to help identify strengths and 
weaknesses in your team and your capabilities 

Part B provides tools and techniques that may form ()art 
of the integrated performance management framework 
lor you and your team 

3 Fast Track top ten 

Ten tools and techniques used to help you imfilemeni 
a sustainable approach to pertormance management 
based on the latest best practice 

4 Technologies 

A review ot the latest information technologies used to 
improve effectiveness and efficiency of performance 
management activities 

5 Implementing 
change 

Career Fast Track 

A detailed checklist to tdentify gaps and to plan the 
changes necessary to implement your protects 

Part C focuses on you. your leadership qualities and 
what it takes to get to the top 

6 The first ten weeks 

Hecommended activities when starting a new role in 
performance management together with a cfiecklist of 
useful facts to know 

7 Leading the team 

Managing ctiange, building your team and deciding 
your leadership style 

8 Getting to the top 

Becoming a peiformance management fxolessronal. 
getting promoted and becoming a director - what does 
it take? 

Director's toolkit 

The final part provides more advanced tools and 
techniques based on industry best practice 

Toolkit 

Advanced tools and techniques used by senior 
managers 

Glossary 

Glossary of terms 




F astT rack-Me.C om 


Before reading this book, why not start by visiting our companion website 
www.FastTrack-Me.com ? This is a custom-designed, highly interactive online 
resource that addresses the needs of the busy manager by providing access to 
ideas and methods that will improve individual and team performance quickly, 
and develop both your skills and your career. 



As well as giving you access to cutting-edge business knowledge across a range 
of key topics - including the subject of this book - FastTrack-Me.com will 
enable you to stop and think about what you want to achieve in your chosen 
career and where you want to take your team. By doing this, it will provide a 
context for reading and give you extra information and access to a range of 
interactive features. 

The site in general is packed with valuable features, such as: 

• The Knowledge Cube. The K-Cube is a two-dimensional matrix 
presenting Fast Track features from all topics in a consistent and easy-to- 
use way - providing ideas, tools and techniques in a single place, anytime, 
anywhere. This is a great way to delve in and out of business topics 
quickly. 








• The Online Coach. The Online Coach is a toolkit of fully interactive 
business templates in MS Word format that allow FastTrack-Me.com users 
to explore specific business methods (strategy, ideas, projects etc.) and 
learn from concepts, case examples and other resources according to your 
preferred learning style. 

• Business Glossary. The Fast Track Business Glossary provides a 
comprehensive list of key words associated with each title in the Fast 
Track series together with a plain English definition - helping you to cut 
through business jargon. 

To access even more features, carry out self-diagnostic tests and develop your 
own personal profile, simply log-in and register - then click on My FastTrack to 
get started! Give yourself the Fast Track HealthGheck now. 

My FastTrack 

These are the different areas youTl discover in the My FastTrack area. 

My HealthGheck 

How effective is your team compared with industry 'best practices?’ Find out 
using a simple Red, Amber, Green (RAG) scale. 

After identifying areas of concern, you can plan for their resolution using a 







personal ‘LretZLrreen^ action plan. 



My Get2 Green Actions 

What are the specific actions you and your team will implement in order to 
'Get2Green’ and improve performance? Log, prioritize and monitor your action 
points in the My Get2Green Action Plan area to help you plan for future success 
- fast. 












My Career 

Reflect on your current role and plan your future career - how prepared are you 
for future success? 


FastTrack-Me.com provides the busy manager with access to the latest 
thinking, techniques and tools at their fingertips, it can also help answer some of 
the vital questions managers are asking themselves today. 



Don’t get left behind: log on to www.FastTrack-Me.com now to get your 
career on the fast track. 



























Part A: Awareness 


This book introduces a sustainable approach to performance management aimed 
at keeping you, your team and your organization at the forefront of getting the 
best people performance possible, thus contributing toward the future of all 
three. The starting point is to gain a quick understanding of what performance 
management is and what it is not, and to be aware of your own and your team’s 
capabilities in this area right now. For this reason I will ask you a number of 
questions that will reveal where you and your team need to improve if you are to 
truly have a culture of top-flight performance management and meet the aims of 
your organization - exciting product sets for your customers and business 
processes in place that put your people and your service to customers among the 
leaders in your industry. 

“Know yourself” was the motto above the doorway of the Oracle at Delphi and 
is a wise thought. It means that you must do an open and honest self-audit as you 
start on the process of setting up your framework for performance management. 

The stakes are high. People performance is at the heart of success in this global, 
competitive marketplace. Your team, therefore, need to be effective performers 
and you need to be a good leader. Poor leadership and poor team effectiveness 
will make failure likely. An effective team poorly led will sap the team’s energy 
and lead in the long term to failure through members leaving for a better 
environment or becoming less effective through lack of motivation. Leading an 
ineffective team well does not prevent the obvious conclusion that an ineffective 
team will not thrive. So, looking at the figure below, how do you make sure that 
you and your team are in the top right-hand box - a top performing and effective 
team with an excellent leader? That’s what this book is about and this part shows 
you how to discover your and your team’s starting point. 
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1. Performance Management in a Nutshell 


Performance management is an essential component of building successful 
teams and getting consistently great results. If you don’t set the benchmark for 
great performance, then people will default to their own standards that may well 
be very different to your own expectations of the behaviors and actions that 
deliver great results. Remember that everyone has their own unique model of the 
world. 

Starting with the basics 

A three-fold win 

The benefits of managing performance well give a three-fold win: the individual 
makes the most of their skills and improves their career potential; the team 
improves its performance and produces a higher performance than the sum of its 
parts; and the organization simply gets better results. 

Performance can only be measured through an equation that makes it explicit: 

• What is the specific outcome you want to achieve or that you want the 
person concerned to achieve? The outcome will have a set of criteria that 
you agree with the person relating to what you will see, feel and hear that 
lets you know the outcome was achieved. 

• What is the style in which you want them to achieve it? For example, is it 
important to build, sustain and maintain relationships with those around 
you as you move toward the outcome? You may want to establish 
behavioral ground rules as part of the way in which you measure their 
performance. 

Managing performance can only happen effectively if you know what excellent 
performance looks like and you have agreed on the criteria with the person 
concerned. As you will see in Chapter 3. individual performance can only be 
mapped effectively if the bigger picture framework of the team or company’s 
future direction has been set. 

Managing performance requires other activities that you need to commit to 
if you are going to do it well: 

• Build an effective relationship with the individuals whose performance 
you are going to manage. They need to be able to relate to you, trust you 
and you need to be able to communicate with them in a way that speaks to 
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• Be prepared to give feedback on their performance regularly. Don’t wait 
until performance reviews to give people feedback. They won’t thank you 
for telling them what they need to know six months or a year down the 
line. “The reason you are getting a 2% increase in salary instead of 6% is 
because you failed to meet deadlines set for the key tasks you were given 
and you have failed consistently all year.” 

• Monitor performance regularly, at least monthly, so that you are able to 
measure the overall performance of the team through each individual’s 
monthly tasks or other forms of targets. Keep a record of this performance 
and your conversations around performance. 

• Hold quarterly performance reviews with the team and the individuals. 

A, B and C players 

A word about A, B and C players. We use the terms to describe a person in 
terms of their competencies, their attitude and their talents and strengths. There 
is more on this in Chapter 3 . At this stage here is a summary of the competency 
part of the analysis: 

• An “A” player is someone who exceeds expectations in 50 percent or more 
of the skills required to perform the role. 

• A “B” player is one who is good to very good in 50 percent or more of the 
skills required to perform the role. 

• A “C” player is below the level of a “B” player and is someone who is 
good/average in 50 percent or more of the skills. The role of a “C” player 
is to support a “B” player. You would not have “C” players in leadership 
roles in your high-performing team. If they can play a useful support role, 
then it may well be right to keep them in a high-performing team. If they 
cannot do that, move them on to a more suitable role. 



Case Story: Take Radical Action if It’s Needed, Louise’s Story 

Narrator Louise took over a successful team selling 
complex hardware and software to government 
agencies. 

Context On the face of it everything looked rather 
good. The team had good results and had a 





salesperson, Jan, who was one of the leading 
salespeople in the country. 

Issue Jan plainly had a very influential role in the 
team. Everyone in the team approached him for 
advice. In fact people seemed incapable of deciding a 
sales strategy or any major decision without consulting 
Jan. Using a process to identify the A, B and C players 
in the team, Louise found that there were several B 
players who were potential A players but were held 
back by their deference to Jan. Jan was an A player by 
results but not by any measure of “being a good team 
member.” Louise was concerned at the dominance of 
one person who seemed to be holding other members 
of the team back. 

Solution To the surprise of everyone Louise moved 
Jan out of the team. She allocated the accounts that he 
serviced to other salespeople and brought in a new 
salesperson who was showing a lot of potential. The 
effect was like a dam breaking. New ideas flowed 
from people who had been, in effect, bottled up by Jan. 
More A players emerged and the team’s results went 
from strength to strength. 

Learning An analytical approach to the categorization 
of people can reveal an action plan that appears on the 
face of it counter-intuitive. At the same time as 
learning this, remember the trauma and difficulty of 
managing the process of removing someone from a 
team. 


Major trends 

Over the past decade, there have been three major trends that mean that it is 
increasingly important to define, manage and track the performance of your team 
and your people: 

1. All industry sectors are becoming more and more competitive. Poor 
performance will result in a gradual decline in sales, a movement toward 
increasingly small niche markets and, ultimately, financial failure and 
business collapse. There are no hiding places. This has resulted in a 




relentless drive toward improving effectiveness and efficiency across all 
business teams, where processes, systems and skills are being redefined. 
Creative and process thinking are becoming more critical to success where 
project management, risk management and innovation are becoming core 
team skills - enabling companies to deliver what they say they are going to 
deliver, on time and within budget. Most organizations are also 
experimenting with and applying more sophisticated techniques, but these 
tend to come and go with business fashion and do not interfere with the 
basics of achieving high-performing teams. 

2. Companies face increasing expectations from their customers and 
consumers: they have gotten used to continuous improvement in what the 
business world offers them. They are better informed about possibilities 
because of access to information - in part fueled by the Internet which 
offers opportunities for product/price comparisons that were impossible in 
the days when the only way you could get such information was from 
biased advertisements and walking around the stores. Put simply, 
consumers want more for less, and consumers want it faster. They won’t 
accept mediocrity because if we can’t deliver, someone else will. Not only 
does this affect the skills your team will require, it changes how they need 
to behave and the attitudes they need to bring to work each day. 

3. Finally comes globalization: no matter how big or small you are, you are 
now competing in a global market. The corner shop, struggling with 
having to charge higher prices because it lacks the buying muscle of the 
big boys, is now also competing head-to-head with sellers on eBay and 
with national retailers offering home delivery. The labor market is also 
international, and your team may comprise talented people from all over 
the world - each bringing different skills and approaches to working. 

Gary Hamel summed up the challenge that businesses face as: “Those that live 
by the sword will be shot by those that don’t!”- My conclusion is that if you 
can’t compete on the basis of price, you have to offer an excellent and 
differentiated product and service, and to do this you need highly motivated 
people working within high-performing teams. 



Quick Tip: Business Environment 

Constant monitoring of your business environment will help to 



identify significant ideas for change (opportunities and threats). 
Look for trends and ask: “So what? How will this impact me or 
my team?’ 


What typically goes wrong? 

So, recognizing how important people and performance management is to the 
future success of a company and your team, let’s take a panoramic view by 
looking first at what can go wrong. This should make you think about particular 
areas in your business or team where one or more of these problems occur and 
focus your attention on fixing them. Then we’ll look at a number of frequently 
asked questions to finish off this rapid introduction to the topic. 

1. The overall business or team strategy is unclear. Many successful 
teams grow on the basis of yesterday’s performance. While historic 
success is to be applauded, it does not guarantee future success. Teams 
need to have clarity of vision and purpose, and need to constantly adapt to 
changes in their environment. 

2. There are no agreed performance targets. Even when there is a team 
strategy in place, unless this is translated into clear targets that are 
understood and agreed on by the team, individual members are likely to 
work in ways that maximize their individual performance but at the 
expense of the team’s overall performance. 

3. Teams are not structured for optimum performance. The way that 
roles and responsibilities are defined and the group is structured often 
reflects historical needs. Just as the strategy needs to change to reflect the 
current business requirements, the team structure should be continually 
reviewed. 

4. Those with the greatest talent are underutilized. While each member of 
the team will contribute to the overall success of the team, they are all 
different and will each contribute varying amounts. To optimize 
performance, it is vital to get the right people into the right roles, and to 
develop them to the maximum of their ability. 

5. People are resistant to change. Resistance to change reflects an attitude 
that slows or stops the development of a team. As customer expectations 
change, and competitor performance improves, businesses must adapt. Not 
doing so will result in long-term or short-term failure. 

6. There is no structured development program. There is a common 
phrase that “practice makes perfect.” Unfortunately this is not true. As 



your team gains experience through repeated completion of tasks, its 
performance will initially improve, but then will quickly plateau. It is only 
through training in “best practice, coaching and feedback” that team 
performance will approach “perfect.” 

7. Performance is not reviewed on a regular basis. Setting clear targets 
alone will not guarantee that they will be achieved. High-performance 
teams will monitor performance on a regular basis, and will use the 
reviews to identify areas of concern actions necessary to improve 
performance. 

8. There is no effective process of governance. Most teams are poor at 
conducting their regular (monthly) performance review meetings. The 
wrong people turn up, the wrong items are on the agenda, and the meeting 
runs badly. 

So just what is performance management? - 
frequently asked questions 

The following table provides quick answers to some of the most frequently 
asked questions about the topic of people and performance management. Use 
this as a way of gaining a quick overview. 



FAQ 1 What do we mean by 
performance management? 

1 Performance management can best be 
described as a professional and systematic 
way of getting people to perform to their best 
and achieve the highest success possible. 

It includes building high-performing teams 
through using processes and concentrating on 
the behaviors necessary to be high achievers. 

FAQ 2 Why is performance 
management important to our 
business, when profits and 
revenues are good? 

2 The pace of change in business today 
is phenomenal. What is profitable and 
successful today may be out of date or copied 
by competitors tomorrow. Performance 
management is the key to differentiation, and 
differentiation is the key to staying ahead. 

FAQ 3 Who should be 
involved in performance 
management? 

3 Everyone! If you can create a culture of high- 
performing teams where it is part of the ONA of 
your business, then you stand a better chance 
of becoming more and more successful. You 
may start with a few "performance advocates" 
around the business, but the best achieving 
companies are widely conscious of good 
performance management. 

FAQ 4 How do 1 confirm 
individual key performance 
objectives and key 
performance indicators? 

4 Develop a written plan for the year that confirms 
what the key performance objectives are. stating 
clearly what it is you want the team to achieve. 
Make sure that you detail the key performance 
Indicators for each objective. This gives the 
evidence for success of each objective. 



FAQ 5 What's the difference 
between talent and 


5 


competence? 


FAQ 6 If lam taking over a 
team from someone else, 
how do I start? 


6 


FAQ 7 Can I create my 
own strategic framework in 
isolation from the rest of the 
business? 


7 


The difference is that a competence is 
a learned skill that is developed through 
experience. A person can be poor, average, 
good or excellent at a competence. There is a 
range of competencies required for any role. 

A talent is an innate, naturally occurring set 
of competencies learned during the formative 
penod of a person's life, usually between birth 
and 14 years old. It's something that a person 
Is naturally excellent at doing. 

First, review the overall framework of 
objectives and strategies and the performance 
of individuals in the team. Make sure that 
you leave people in no doubt that you are 
taking responsibility and in so doing wiU take 
responsibility adopting your own framework not 
someone eise's. 

No. make sure that you urxlerstand the overall 
vision for the business and what the strategic 
priorities are for the business as a whole. 

If there is no framework, then inftuerx^e 
people to conceive of one. In the worst case 
develop one for yourself ai>d let others notice 
the difference between your results and theirs. 


FAQ 8 Should I make the 8 

concept of “A." "B" and 
players overt to the team? 

FAQ 9 What if there is no 9 
succession planning process 
in the overall business? 


FAQ 10 Why should I give 
positive feedback regularly 


10 


even when little has been 


achieved or little progress 
made? 


No you should not. unless this is an HR policy 
supported by the overall business. Use the 
concept informally rather than formally. 

Carry on and create your own, otherwise you 
won't have the means to move on yourself. 

Get yourself the reputation of being a net 
exporter of talent from your team. That way 
people will want to join knowing that you will 
look after their careers. 

When used appropriately, positive feedback 
reinforces good behavior ar>d gerierates a lot 
of motivation energy. You make people aware 
when they are behaving In the way you and 
the rest of the team want. Oo this regularly and 
people will put it into a better context when you 
have to talk about underperformance. 


FAQ 11 What do I do if 11 

an individual consistently 
underperforms? 


Make sure that you have given clear 
feedback and are clear with them about the 
consequences of not improving. Comnrvt to 
coaching them for a period of three months. If 
after three months of coaching and support the 
person's performance does not improve, either 
move them into a more suitable role or move 
them out of the business. 



FAQ 12 Can I include 
measures of quality as well as 
hard numeric indicators in a 
person's objectives? 


12 Cenainly you can. Try to find some concrete 
measures as well, but m the end an obiective 
on, for example, customer satisfaction is 
sometimes best measured by talking to 
the customers ihemsefves Quality can be 
measured by comparison with the competition, 
but again there's bound to be a woolly element 
to that 


FAQ 13 Why do some teams 
achieve a really good "team 
spirit" while others don't? 


13 In some ways this is the $64,000 question. As 
well as plotting in first-class pirocesses that 
encourage excellent performance, involve all 
team members in the oinning of the team and 
slowly introduce a culture where everyone 
takes a pride in their vrork. This book is piretty 
much an {vnplificabon of this pxincipile. 


FAQ 14 Do social activities 14 
have a place in modem team 
management, given the curbs 
on expenses? 

FAQ IS Is it easier to take 15 
over a well-functioning team 
rather than one that has 
problems? 


FAQ 16 Who should I help 
first - the poor performers, 
the average performers or the 
best people? 


16 


FAQ 17 What are the main 
attnbutes of a good team 


17 


leader? 


FAQ 18 Is it best to 
offer bonuses for team 
performance or individual 
performance? 


18 


FAQ 19 Should I publish each 
team member's performance 
publicly? 


19 


Yes. you have to fiixf the money for such 
crucial events in some way or other. Look tor 
other budget savings and tell pieople what you 
are gang to spiend the saved money on. 

Probably it is easier to lake over the 
problematic team because you can find out 
what the pxoblem is and fix it. Taking over a 
well-functioning team moans understanding 
what makes it tick, keeping that going and 
adding your own fresh ideas into the mix. 

First look for ways to impxove the pierformance 
of the average team members. After aH, that will 
have the biggest effect on your results. Helping 
pxior pjerformers is time-consuming and if they 
cannot change, then you have wasted that 
time trying to get the benefit of making a pxxx 
pierformer into an average one. 

Funnily enough, at the rrv>st basic level the 
main attribute is listening. Listen to other team 
members, your customers and your suppliers 
and you will start to identify the right strategy. 

It then becomes your job to drive that strategy 
through. 

Both can be useful, but trying to get team 
bonuses right so that no one feels that they 
should have been paid more and another 
pierson piaid less is difficult - it is not a trivial 
pursuit 

Look very carefully at the context and skills of 
your team before you do this. I've seen it work 
in a safes environment but fail hombiy m others. 


FAQ 20 Is it possible to get a 
team to discuss each other's 
strengths and weaknesses 
without falling out? 


20 


It certainly is. but you really need to read the 
book to understand thoroughly how to do it 


I hope these FAQs give a quick start to getting to grips with people and 
performance management. The rest of this book shows you how to move from 
understanding what the key elements are to an active implementation of good 
performance management either within your team, division-or company-wide if 
that is your role. 





Quick Tip: Business Environment 

First-class team management is a long and very satisfying 
challenge. Take it step by step. 


Expert Voice 



A commentary on measuring performance - the trend 
toward forced distribution 

Dr Liz Houldsworth Henley Business School, University of 
Reading 

“We all know the old story of call-center operators 
allegedly pushing customers quickly off the phone in 
order to meet their targets for “pick up time” and 
“throughput of calls.” Such behavior has been 
described as “measurement dysfunction,” whereby 
effort is put into “managing the measure” rather than 
“managing performance.” It might be expected that the 
trend toward more “objective” and measurement-based 
approaches to performance management will see off 
this sort of behavior. In our research with 
organizations,- we report on how the trend toward 
globalization has led increasingly to attempts to 
standardize performance management approaches and 
ensure consistency. This drive for standardization is 
consistent with more measurement-based approaches, 
typically underpinned by role specifications and 
competency definitions applied in different 
international locations. 

Of course the drive for standardization applies to the 
objective-setting phase (planning) of performance 
management, but even more so to the review and 
reward component of the cycle. Anecdotally we are 




told that the majority of line managers would prefer a 
trip to the dentist than to have to conduct a 
performance review: this is likely to be even more the 
case where there are performance issues to be 
discussed. 

It is not uncommon for managers to avoid such 
performance discussions and, as a result, all employees 
become rated as “good” or “above average” - thus 
resulting in what commentators describe as “ratings 
drift.” 

A common way of tackling rating drift and injecting a 
bit more realism into performance distributions is to 
provide guidance on the range of distributions 
expected. At its most stringent, this may resemble the 
“vitality curve” (also known as “rank and yank’) 
approach adopted by General Electric (GE) under the 
leadership of Jack Welch in the 1990s.- Under this 
approach, managers at GE were directed to rank all 
their direct reports in terms of the top 20 percent, the 
core 70 percent and the bottom 10 percent. The bottom 
10 percent was then expected to be removed from the 
organization. 

There is a considerable debate about forced 
distribution. Some US firms have now stopped using 
forced ranking altogether, but on this side of the 
Atlantic things appear to be moving in the opposite 
direction. 

Forced ranking may take a variety of forms. While 
some organizations use a GE-style 20-70-10 system - 
with or without the associated “yanking” - others 
allocate staff to a larger number of categories. Then 
there are those who use a purer form of ranking, so 
that if there are, say, 50 people in a work group, they 
will all be ranked from 1 to 50. Gentral to all these 
systems is the idea of judging employees not only 
against absolute standards but also on how they 
compare with their peers. Both approaches require 
careful implementation and training for line managers. 


In addition, it is the movement toward forced 
distribution that has led to the popularization of 
“calibration” or “moderation” meetings, typically 
facilitated by HR in order to support consistency 
across the business. 

Whatever your organization decides, implementation 
is unlikely to be popular, nor is it likely to be 
straightforward. Does it provide business benefit? In 
their book Hard Facts, Dangerous Half-Truths and 
Total Nonsense,- Jeffrey Pfeffer and Robert Sutton 
suggest that there is no proof that forced distribution 
provides any business benefit. However advocates of 
the approach claim that forced ranking not only gives 
employers improved budgetary control, but also 
enables organizations to identify, reward and retain 
their most talented people - a key goal for most HR 
departments today”. 



2. Performance Management Audit 


The purpose of this section is to provide you with some tools and questions to 
enable you to look for and find the gaps in your team’s performance. 

The high-performing team questionnaire is designed to enable you to undertake 
gap analysis and to identify where you are on the journey toward a high- 
performing environment. You can run this questionnaire with your team and 
make members part of creating a high-performing team from the beginning. Split 
your team into two, encourage ideas and then sift them to agree on the action 
plan you can put into place immediately. 

Team assessment 

Is my team maximizing its potential? 

Use the following checklist to assess the current state of your team, considering 
each element in turn. Use a simple Red-Amber-Green evaluation, where Red 
reflects areas where you disagree strongly with the statement and there are 
significant issues requiring immediate attention. Amber suggests areas of 
concern and risk, and Green means that you are happy with your current state. 



Quick Tip: Making a Plan 

When you are planning a long journey make sure you are 
completely sure of your starting point. 




ID 


CATEOORy EVALUATION CRITERIA 


STATUS 


PM1 ViSKXi 


PM2 Business DNA 


PM3 High- 

performance 

learns 


PM4 "A' players 


PM5 Business 
continuity 


PM6 Motivating 
change 


PM7 Developing 

people 

PM8 Bigtil 

behaviors/ 
right attitudes 

PM9 Effective 

governance 


PM10 Gaining 
visibility 


Ttic team stiaies the commitment to a clear 
vision and a clear business purpose It has 
defined a strategic framework around which it 
can buikJ its goals 

lixlMduals have key performance indicators (KPIs) 
that clearly sot out wtiat Ifieir role in realizing the 
strategy is. The team has a balanced scorecard 
recording its values not only in financial lerms 
but also in soft quality measures such as qualify, 
customer satisfaction and job satisfaction 

The team has an appropriate structure with 
agreed plans for the way ahead It has balance 
and diversily and eacfi person knows whose 
particular cxpeiliso makes ttiem ttie loader m 
certain areas and activities 

I have identified the key contributors I am 
developing Itieii leadership skills and Ihmkmg 
abixit trow to manage talent to get ttic most out 
of my best people 

There is a process in place that identifies 
potential successors in key rotes and allows them 
to develop then leadership roles n that area We 
have mitigated the risk of anyone unexpectedly 
leaving the team 

Everyone is involved in continuous innovation 
and the search lor ways to improve perfoimarice. 
Ttiey are motivated to welcome change and take 
their part m its implementation 

Everyone has a personal profile and a personal 
development plan (POP) that builds on their 
talents to enhance ttreir knowtedge and skills 

We are contributing to necessary ctranges m the 
organization's culture to intiuerwe the way people 
think and act 

We are compliant with all statutory rules and 
regulations. We strive lo meet with best practice 
standards and trofd regular performance review 
meefings (PHMs) 

We have access to all the summary information 
we need and a process to instantly warn us of 
variations from plan 


Self-assessment 

Do I have what it takes? 

This section presents a self-assessment checklist against the factors that make a 
successful Fast Track leader. These reflect the knowledge, competencies, 
attitudes and behaviors required to get to the top, irrespective of your current 
level of seniority. Take control of your career, behave professionally, and reflect 

























on your personal vision for the next five years. This creates a framework for 
action throughout the rest of the book. 

Use the following checklist to identify where you personally need to gain 
knowledge or skills. Fill it in honestly and then get someone who knows you 
well, your boss or a key member of your team, to go over it with you. Be willing 
to change your assessment if people give you insights into yourself that you had 
not taken into account. 

Use the following scoring process: 

0 . Not yet recognized as a required area of knowledge or skill 

1 . You are aware of the area but have low knowledge and lack skills 

2. An area where you are reasonably competent and working on 
improvement 

3. An area where you have a satisfactory level of knowledge and skills 

4 . You are consistently well above average 

5. You are recognized as a key figure in this area of knowledge and skills 
throughout the business 

Then reflect on the lowest scores and identify those areas that are critical to 
success. Flag these as status “Red” requiring immediate attention. Then identify 
those areas that you are concerned about and flag those as status “Amber,” 
implying areas of development that need to be monitored closely. 



ID CATEGORY EVALUATION CRITERIA 


SCORE STATUS 


Knowledge 

K1 Industry and 
markets 


K2 Customers 
and 

competitors 


K3 Products and 
services 


K4 Business 
drivers 


Competencies 

C1 Creative 
thinking 


C2 Root cause 
analysis 

C3 Project 

management 


C4 Risk 

management 


0-5 RAG 

Knowledge of your industry sector in terms of I 

scope (boundaries), overall size and growth, _ I _ 

and major trends. This should include an 
understanding of natural segmentation of 
products arrd markets 

Information about major customers, in terms I I 

of who they are, and their musl-haves and _ I I_ 

wants Also an understanding of who the 
best competitors are and what they do, You 
also know about supply chain options and 
capabilities 

An understarxJing of current products 

and services, and how they perform in the _ _ 

marketplace against the industry leaders 
This should include substitutes or solutions 
available from companies different 
industries 

Insights into current and emerging 

technologies, legislation, environmental and _ _ 

economic trerxls that witi impact on future 
product design, access to market or process 
improvements 


Ability to use various techniques to challenge 
the current stale of your activities, and 
identify new ways to improve people and 
performarrce 

Ability to appraise a situation and analyze 
factors that could enable or cause a dramatic 
improvement in performance 

Ability to define, plan, monitor and control 
change activities in order to deliver identified 
performarx:e improvements on time and 
within budget 

Ability to thmk ahead and identify, pnontize 
and mitigate barriers to effective arxJ 
endurkig implementations of ideas 








































Attitudes 


A1 Positive 
apptOfich 


A2 Seektng 
synergies 


A3 Inquisittve 
mindset 


A4 Breakthfougti 
thinking 

Behaviors 

B1 Determination 
arrd 

commitment 

B2 Visible and 
active support 

B3 Errcouraging 
others 


B4 Positive 
challenge 


Belief that you can make a difference and get 
things done. You avoid lorrking like a vctim of 
circumstances wfven you travc to overcome 
resistance from other people 

Willingness to look tor ways to creatively 
combine several kieas (even if they are other 
people's) in order to develop a new arid 
exciting concept 

Awareness of ttie need to constantly seek 
more effective or efficient ways of doing 
things. Willingness lo challenge Ihe status 
quo and ask why ttimgs are as ttiey are 

Not accepting average or second best 
Constantly seeking ways to dramatically 
change the way thirrgs are 


Being prepared to see things through No 
protect goes according to plan; you are not 
put oft by early setbacks or problems - you 
need resilience 


Making it clear that you are supportive of 
pronly ideas m the way you allocale your 
time, resources and budgets 

Enthusiastic m coactiing arrd mentoring 
others who have ideas, ot who are 
involved m Ihe implementalion of ideas for 
performance improverrvent l.ooking for ways 
in which you can be the catalyst tor the team 


Challenging the ideas of others m a positive 
way, lielping them to think differently about 
the way things are 



Case Story: Knowing the Mindset of your People, Elizabeth’s 
Story 

Narrator Elizabeth is head of a leadership team in a 
large multinational beverage company. 

Context A major multinational beverage company 
employing 900 people had a national marketing 
division that had quite a lot of autonomy in marketing 
different products to the local market but, of course, 
depended on the brand image to promote sales. 

Issue The brand was losing market share. Analysis of 



















































the strategic priorities showed that there was a lack of 
innovation around new products, markets and 
customers. 

Solution Elizabeth and her leadership team ran a set of 
diagnostics on each individual in the team to discover 
their competencies and mindset around innovation. 

The diagnostics showed that the prevailing mindset in 
the team was risk averse. This was a major eye opener 
and it enabled Elizabeth to make a decision to recruit 
someone in with the appropriate mindset and skills to 
lead innovation. 

There is now a company-wide innovation program and 
innovative results. 

Learning Continuous review of people’s competencies 
and attitudes allows you to keep up with changes in the 
market and customers” expectations. 


Audit summary 

Take a few minutes to reflect on the leadership-team effectiveness matrix on the 
next page and consider your current position: where are you now and what are 
the implications? 

• Bottom left - poor leadership and an ineffective team will result in failure. 
Who knows, you may already be too late. 

• Top left - great leadership but a poor team implies that you have a great 
vision but you will be unlikely to implement it and so it will have little 
impact. You will need to find a way of developing and motivating the 
team, and introducing systems and processes to improve team 
effectiveness. 

• Bottom right - poor leadership but a great team implies you are highly 
effective and efficient as a team but may well be going in the wrong 
direction. It is no use being the most innovative and efficient developers of 
CDs if everyone has changed to mp3 files! 

• Top right - clear leadership and direction combined with an efficient and 
effective team: in effect a high-performing team. This is where we want to 
be. Lots of great new ideas for improvement linked to current business 
goals and with a team unit capable of delivering on time and within 




budget. You don t need tnis book; please give it to someone else! 
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TEAM EFFECTIVENESS 


Stop -Think - Act 

At the end of the individual and team audits take time to reflect 
on your profile in order to identify any quick wins you could 
achieve by making changes today, and to read the rest of the 
book. Look for other areas where you could get a “quick win” 
and improve matters in the short term. Ask yourself and the 


team these questions: 

What should we do? 

What will you change today, and what 
diftererrce will il make (wliy)? How will we 
know if it iias been successful? 

Who do we need to involve? 

Who else needs to be involved to make it 
work and why"? 

What resources will we 
require? 

What intormation, facilities, materials, 
equipment oi budget will be required and 
are they availabte? 

What is the timing? 

When will this change be implemented - is 
ttiere a deadline? 

Visit www.FastTrack-Me.com to use the FastTrack online 
planning tool. 


Expert Voice 













Generation Y and Z: Who are they? Should we manage them 
differently? 

Dr Lynn Thurloway and Dr Jean-Anne Stewart Henley 
Business School, University of Reading 

“Attracting, retaining and motivating people to add 
value to the organization is a critical challenge for both 
managers and organizations. While the general 
importance of these activities cannot be denied, the 
emerging generational imbalances and labor market 
mismatches mean attracting and retaining younger 
workers becomes more critical and challenges current 
people management practices. There is currently over 
55 percent of the workforce aged over 45 and only 15 
percent in the Generation Y age group, so we are 
drawing on a smaller and smaller pool of young 
talented people, with an ever-increasing older 
workforce. 

Generational research could help you in developing 
greater understanding of younger workers who have 
recently entered, or are soon to enter, the workplace. 

At the heart of this research is the concept that 
formative events and socialization develop general 
values, aspirations and goals that define each 
generation and influence their behavior and attitudes, 
not only to life generally but also to work. Today, the 
focus of this research is on generation Gen Y (those 
bom between 1980 and 1994) and the generation that 
follows, Gen Z (those bom after 1994), who are just 
starting to enter the workforce and are particularly 
prevalent in the retail and catering sectors. There is 
some confusion between different bodies on the exact 
age boundaries, but these categories seem to reflect the 
majority. 

So what are the defining features of Gen Y and Z? 

Research tells us, perhaps not surprisingly, that these 


generations have been hugely impacted by the rapid 
technological developments of the past decades, so 
they are comfortable with technology, social networks 
and communication, used to multitasking, and are at 
ease with the wider world and global labor markets. In 
terms of personal characteristics, the educated Gen Y 
and Z who are likely to become your core talent of the 
future have tended to be brought up in non-traditional, 
often small families, with high levels of parental 
engagement in every aspect of their lives, high levels 
of support in education and recognition as an achiever 
regardless of how small the actual achievement. They 
like to work in groups and on projects and look for 
early responsibility supported by lots of feedback. This 
has led to Gen Y and Z being described as the “WE” 
generations. Key personal characteristics include that 
they are self-motivated, focused on their own careers 
and comfortable with being mobile, and moving jobs if 
it contributes to their personal development and 
careers. They tend to focus on the “best deal” in terms 
of rewards and pay, although this does not necessarily 
mean the highest pay. So they are both self-sufficient 
and independent and yet happy to work in teams. It is 
also suggested that work-life balance is important to 
them but unlike previous generations, where work 
intruded into home life and people embraced a long 
hours culture, Gen Y and Z are more likely, especially 
through social networking (Web 2.0) to bring their 
social life into work, prompting one commentator^ to 
coin the phrase “plorking,” play-working, where they 
socialize and have fun at work. 

Identifying key characteristics of young talent is all 
very well but what does this mean for you and your 
organization? As labor markets tighten, there are likely 
to be increasing demographic mismatches in many 
parts of the world, so you are going to have to manage 
the retention of your key young talent quite carefully. 
Why? Because the indications are that they are likely 
to be more imoatient with managers and emolovers if 


they are not recognized or offered what they want 
fairly quickly. They have the confidence, self- 
assurance and ability to organize themselves 
effectively, through their often large networks, and are 
prepared to use them! There have been cases where 
they have left organizations because colleagues were 
made redundant, even when they were reassured that 
their own jobs were secure - they had not liked how 
colleagues were treated, so they moved on. They 
expect a supportive style of management that allows 
them independence and responsibility quite early in 
their careers. So coaching, mentoring and peer 
learning groups are likely to be more appropriate than 
more traditional management development 
approaches. There are also signs that as Gen Y become 
core to labor markets and Gen Z begin to join, 
managers and organizations will need to re-evaluate 
entrenched approaches to managing people and HR 
processes, if they are to compete effectively for the 
best talent. Indeed, if Gen Y and Z do fit the 
generational portrait currently painted, organizations 
and managers will need to develop styles and HR 
processes that demonstrate that the Gen Y and Z 
employee is recognized as central to adding value in 
the coming years. Gen Y see their future career path as 
a spider’s web, not a ladder, and this will challenge us 
all!” 



Part B: Business Fast Track 


Irrespective of your chosen function or discipline, look around at the successful 
managers who you know and admire. We call these people Fast Track managers, 
people who have the knowledge and skills to perform well and fast track their 
careers. Notice how they excel at three things: 



Tools and techniques 

They have a good understanding of best practices for their particular field. This 
is in the form of methods and techniques that translate knowledge into decisions, 
insights and actions. They understand what the best companies do and have an 
ability to interpret what is relevant for their own businesses. The processes they 
use are generally simple to explain and form a logical step-by-step approach to 
solving a problem or capturing data and insights. They also encourage creativity 
- Fast Track managers do not follow a process slavishly where they know they 
are filling in the boxes rather than looking for insights on how to improve 
performance. This combination of method and creativity produces the optimum 
solutions. 

They also have a clear understanding of what is important to know and what is 
simply noise. They either know this information or have it at their fingertips as 
and when they require it. They also have effective filtering mechanisms so that 
they don’t get overloaded with extraneous information. The level of detail 
required varies dramatically from one situation to another - the small 
entrepreneur will work a lot more on the knowledge they have and in gaining 
facts from quick conversations with experts, whereas a large corporate may 
employ teams of analysts and research companies. Frequently when a team is 
going through any process, they uncover the need for further data. 

Technologies 

However, having the facts and understanding best practice will achieve little 
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Track managers are good at assessing the relevance of new information 
technologies and adopting the appropriate ones in order to maximize both 
effectiveness and efficiency. 

Implementation 

Finally, having designed the framework that is appropriate to them and their 
team, Fast Track managers have strong influencing skills and are also great at 
leading the implementation effort, putting in place the changes necessary to 
build and sustain the performance of the team. 

How tightly or loosely you will use the various tools and techniques presented in 
Part B will vary, and will to a certain extent depend on personal style. As you 
read through the following three chapters, first seek to understand how each 
could impact you and your team, and then decide what level of change may be 
appropriate given your starting point, authority and career aspirations. 



3. Fast Track Top Ten 

This chapter presents a framework of methods or techniques to improve 
performance and make life as a team manager easier. Each function can take a 
lifetime to master, but the Fast Track manager will know which areas to focus on 
- get those areas right and the team will be high performers. Often success 
relates to the introduction of simple tools and techniques to improve 
effectiveness and efficiency. 

Introducing people and performance management 
tools and techniques 

What needs to be included? - the top ten tools and techniques 

Developing a high-performing team comes from a series of steps. These steps 
are aimed at narrowing down exactly what the team is trying to achieve until the 
actions listed in the last one are easily measurable and give the whole team 
coordinated focus. Within the area of people and performance management, the 
“top ten” tools and techniques are reflected in the following components: 

1. The vision thing; Starting with a clear strategic framework. 

2. Business DNA; Producing performance scorecards and key performance 
indicators (KPIs). Having set the long-term goals and strategy for the team 
you now need to think about the actual composition of the team and how 
its structure encourages team members to agree on what needs to be done, 
balancing the competencies and specializations of the people in the team to 
achieve the common goal. 

3. High-performance teams: Setting structure, agreeing on plans, balancing 
the team. But, as I have said, team members may be equal leaders in their 
own specific skills but some, as they say, will be more equal than others. 
Some, in short, will have the competencies, attitude, talents and strengths 
to make them key drivers of the team’s success. I call these people “A” 
players; so find out who they are and help them to become even better. 

4. "A” players: Identifying key contributors, developing leadership and 
managing talent. Right, you’ve developed a high-performing team now 
let’s think about timetable. How long do you want this team to continue to 
perform excellently? The answer is - forever. Create a plan that ensures 
continuity of people and their skills who will take over when team 



members, for whatever reason, move or are promoted. “A” players are 
going to be in demand in your part of the business and in others. 

5. Business continuity: Succession planning and managing risk. You are 
going to find that achieving excellent performance requires the people in 
the team to change how they proceed and behave. Some of them will do it 
easily, others will require a bit of persuasion, training or whatever it takes. 
All the members of your team need to develop and improve to match the 
changing business and industry environment and their career aspirations. 
This all needs a plan. 

6. Motivating personal change of behavior: Getting to “status Green” 
through continuous innovation and improvement. 

7. Developing people: Personal profiling, coaching and personal 
development planning. Now ask yourself why the team was not high- 
performing before. High-performing behavior, we have said, has to stick 
and become the norm. This will need a cultural change and a tool to help 
achieve that. Included in that culture is compliance with the law, the use of 
best practices and regular review to make sure you are still on track. 

8. Right behaviors/right attitudes: Ghanging the organization’s culture to 
influence the way people act and think. 

9. Effective governance: Gompliance, best practice and performance review 
meetings. Regular review involves having quick and easy access to 
information on current, past and forecast performance. You need to know 
how you are doing and, because you’re an ambitious team leader, you need 
other people to be aware of how your performance is improving and 
developing. 

10. Gaining visibility: Setting up the leadership dashboard. 

1. The Vision Thing 

Definitions 

A vision is a statement of possibility for the business, an aspiration, for example: 

• Gompany X’s vision statement: “To lead the passionate creation of 
exceptional drinks at the edge of contemporary culture.” 

• Gompany Y’s vision statement: “To create a world in which global 
organizations get their results through leadership that is capable, confident 
and innovative.” 

The vision needs to be framed in words that engage the hearts and minds of the 



people in the business without too much translation. 

A mission speaks to the purpose of the organization, function, division or team 
in relation to the vision. In other words, the mission is the frame of reference that 
will define the key actions that will contribute to the achievement of the vision 
(e.g. “Elevating social moments around the world”): 

• Company X’s mission statement: “We will establish a culture that reflects 
the brands.” 

• Company Y’s mission statement: “We will enable our clients to bring their 
big ideas to life.” 

A mission frames the purpose of each of the various elements of an organization 
using words that are powerful, meaningful and again engage the hearts and 
minds of each person. 

Vision and mission together provide the context in which to establish the 
strategic priorities for the business. A strategic priority is an area of activity 
that is key to the fulfilllment of the vision. In the example above (to lead the 
passionate creation of exceptional drinks at the edge of contemporary culture) a 
strategic priority is: “To create exceptional brands.” 

The logic is that if you do not create exceptional brands how will you be able to 
fulfilll the vision? 

Shared goals are those target results that are relevant to delivering on the 
strategic priorities and are a shared responsibility across the business. Define 
goals in the short, medium and long term, moving toward the vision. Once 
shared goals have been agreed on, then each function can be clear about how to 
go about establishing its own role with specific goals aligned to the company’s 
goals. 

How does a team get from the vision to an action plan? 

Start with a clear understanding of the company vision and strategic framework 

First define the company vision and strategic framework (characterized by 
vision, mission and strategic priorities). This is key to enabling the whole 
organization to align and is the responsibility of the board or top team to 
establish. 

The best way to achieve the definition of the company’s shared goals is to run a 
company-wide planning session that includes all members of the leadership 
teams covering all the functions; this can be between 35-50 people. Each team 
leader can be a sponsor or leader of a cross-functional team working on one of 



the strategic priorities to establish the short-, medium-and long-term goals. 

These are verified and/or modified by the other members of the leadership 
community. In this way members of the leadership community are involved and 
participate in the creation of shared goals. 

Ask: how do I fit and what do I want my team to have as its main purpose or mission? 

In order to align your team with the company’s strategic framework, facilitate 
your team through a similar process to the one above. You and your team need 
to know what the mission for the team is in relation to the function’s mission and 
the company’s vision. Make sure that your team buy into the mission and goals 
by involving them in creating the framework; it could be a team or a whole 
function’s team. What is your team required to deliver and what is the purpose 
of your team in relation to the company’s vision and the function’s mission? 
Make sure that you and the team define this in simple and powerful words that 
engage members. 

Be clear about priorities for the team in relation to company priorities 

Take each of the company’s strategic priorities and have a team conversation 
about what these mean to your team. How do they translate? Get the team to 
associate with the team mission and priorities - making them feel part of the 
process as they work toward shared goals, then check team goals for congruence 
with the company’s financial goals. 

Identify the key actions that define the short-term goals for each company strategic priority area 

The following figure is an example of a vision to action plan. 



Quick Tip: Strategic Framework 

Get the team to take responsibility for summarizing the 
strategic framework as a charter on one sheet of paper. 
Distribute the charter to all levels in the company. You would 
send it to your regional manager, marketing teams, finance and 
operations. You want all areas of the business that you interact 
with to understand what you are aiming for. 
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Long-term goal 

(to be time relevant) 

• Moderate between ambiguous and specific • Time 
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Medium-term goal 

• Time-bound • Move the goal toward delivery of 
long-term goal 

Short-term goal 

• 12-month period - specific to the next 12 months and 
suppods medium-term goals 

imperatives 
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• Key top priorities required to deliver short-term goal 

• Provides the short-term leadership focus 

Initiatives 

1 

• New activities that enable the team in creating the 
future 1 
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Action 

Highly specific, detailed tasks that deliver on ▼ 

imperatives and are executed by teams through the 
organization 


2. Business DNA 

Business DNA is a term used to describe the mechanism or “blueprint” that links 
all aspects of the organization to the others, and to its vision and mission. Many 
organizations often implement the strategy of the business badly, if at all. While 
the strategic thinking by the leadership team may have been sound and relevant, 
people up and down the business often fail to understand what it really means, 
how well they are implementing it or even how it impacts them on a day-to-day 
basis. This can result at best in operational inefficiency, and at worst in a 
complete failure to change the business in line with market expectations. This 
finally leads to loss of competitiveness. 

Make sure you close this critical gap and embed strategic decisions in daily 
routines. 

How do I do that? 
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vision for the business down to the individual drivers of performance on a day- 
to-day basis. 

When you have made a start by reviewing the vision, mission and goals for the 
business and translated them into a strategic framework (vision, mission and 
goals) for your team, review your thinking with your manager. Use the 
opportunity to clarify any concerns or open items you may have, i.e. areas that 
are not fully understood. Then spend time with your colleagues in other 
functions or teams to check that there is no duplication or gap. Finally, review 
your strategic framework with your team, asking members to critically review 
your work, so that they understand the implications for each of them and identify 
any potential problems with the implementation. 

After that, translate your team goals into a series of KPIs - ask yourself how you 
will monitor progress and success. Ensure that you have between four and ten 
KPIs to make up your “performance scorecard” that meet the following criteria: 

• Each KPI is aligned to the overall company and team strategic 
frameworks, and in total they make up a balanced set of financial and non- 
financial indicators, and current and predictive indicators. Note that many 
organizations now use four categories of KPI to provide what is called a 
“balanced scorecard” based on: financial results, customer and brand, 
operational effectiveness, and learning and growth.- Ensure your KPIs also 
fit together as a set and that they do not conflict with one another or with 
KPIs in another team or at another level - this is sometimes referred to as 
the “golden thread.” 

• Each KPI is SMART: specific and clearly defined; measurable so that you 
can check on a regular basis how you are performing; achievable so that 
each KPI provides a target that is stretching but not so extreme that it is no 
longer motivational; relevant to your team and what it is aiming to achieve; 
and time bound in terms of deadlines or timing for when each KPI will be 
achieved. 

• Each KPI has clear targets so that over-and under-performance can be 
identified easily and flagged for review. Be clear about when and how 
often each is to be reviewed - typically weekly or monthly. While you may 
monitor hard numbers, get into the habit of presenting data in a simple-to- 
understand format such as using a Red (immediate corrective action is 
required). Amber (some concerns and needs to be monitored closely) and 
Green (on-track) color coding. Think also about how and when poor 
performance in any area should be escalated to a higher level. 


The figure opposite is an example of a team scorecard with Red-Amber-Green 
indicators. 



Quick Tip: Key Performance Indicators 

Keep your set of KPIs simple and easy to measure. Then use 
them to drive your regular (monthly) performance review 
meetings. 


Once your balanced scorecard is defined and reflects your team success factors 
or business DNA, validate that it is correct by testing it with historic and current 
data. KPIs are used to trigger reviews leading to assessment of cause and 
corrective action - ask yourself what you would have done differently had you 
had this scorecard for your past few performance review meetings. 

Finally, do not expect perfection from day one. Developing a balanced set of 
KPIs can take time, and it often takes at least three performance review cycles 
before the process starts to work. So in this initial phase, be prepared to change 
the KPIs if they are not right. 
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3. High-Performance Teams 

High-performance teams are essential in creating a high-performing 
organization. High-performing organizations are not achieved through high- 
performing individuals: it is the sum of the individual team members that 
creates a level of performance that is greater than the whole team. You develop 
high-performance teams through time. High performance is a state that lies 








beyond the achievement of numeric goals and contains the ingredients for 
sustainable high performance through time. 

All teams go through four development phases commonly referred to as: 
forming, storming, norming and performing. These development phases can be 
accelerated through team development programs. (There is more detail on these 
phases in Chapter 7. Leading the team.) 

The faster you can get your team to a high-performing state the better and more 
consistent your results will be. You will also become less dependent on 
individual high performers, rather on high performers operating in a cohesive, 
collaborative and unified team where the power of the whole team is much 
greater than the individual performances. Teams that are dependent on 
individual high performers have a tendency to be dysfunctional, suffer 
performance peaks and troughs, low morale and inconsistent results. Members of 
high-performing teams know how to complement each other’s skills and act in a 
unified cohesion of those skills to get optimal results or outcomes. 

How do I do this? 

High performance means the achievement of results, through the best use of the 
team’s skills, talents and personalities. 

• Create a benchmark (internally and externally) to measure against. 
Katzenbach and Smith- recognize that many managers and business 
leaders do not have a clear understanding of the stages of team 
development and therefore miss the performance potential within existing 
teams, failing to identify new team opportunities. They created a simple set 
of benchmarks for building high-performing teams in which they suggest 
that the following dimensions are key: 

• The team has an overriding sense of purpose. 

• The team builds on the strengths and skills of the individuals within 
it. 

• There is a strong results ethic. 

• There is open communication and mutual accountability (joint 
responsibility in delivering a result). 

• The team is cohesive, compassionate, concerned for the welfare of 
individual team members and unified. In this context cohesive means 
emotional - it sticks together through adversity (i.e. good and bad 
times) and members commit to each other. It is unified in relation to 
common business objectives and outcomes. 



• The team has a unique social system. 
This is shown in our figure below. 



• Make sure you have a clear strategic framework that provides the overall 
direction for the team. Within this structure clarify the roles and 
responsibilities of each team member and ensure consistency with best 
practices. Make sure that individual roles are aligned with the core 
processes that are essential to delivering consistent results. 

• Understand what talent is required and what you have. Then define how 
talent will be used in terms of delivering against shared goals. For 
example, if you have someone who comes up with great ideas, involve 
them at the stage where you are defining the best way to achieve the goal. 
If you have someone who is talented at delivery, have them play a central 
role in execution of the tasks necessary to deliver the result. You may have 
someone who is great at building and retaining relationships, so use them 
to help you manage the key stakeholders. 

• Teams are made up of individuals with different personalities. It’s very 
often the case that conflict and dysfunctional behavior will break out 
among team members because they don’t understand how to work with 
each other and value other team members” differences. Make sure that you 
have a good balance of different personalities, otherwise you may get 
skews that are disempowering and counterproductive. Here are a couple of 
examples: 

• A team in a national operation which was part of a major drinks 
manufacturer had 80 percent of the team members risk averse. They 
found that the major requirement going forward was innovation. 
There is skew here that will prevent the team from succeeding. 

• A senior team in a major pharmaceutical company was unable to 
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at conceiving new ideas. They did not recognize or value the talent 
of one of its team members who was able to put structure around 
ideas and define actions to bring them to life. 

There are numerous web-based tools that will enable you to identify the 
personality types of each of the team members and provide a background to 
the deployment of the team members. This enables you and them to achieve 
an understanding of how best to deploy people, build effective working 
relationships and communicate more easily with them. 

By using these tools you can define the traits of each member of your team. If 
you then run team building sessions you can ensure people can work effectively 
together, given the diversity and contribution of each player in the team. 



Quick Tip: Keep Looking for Balance 

Make sure that there is an even distribution of people with the 
personality styles of risk appetite and risk aversion. 


4. "A” Players 

We are all operating in an environment where companies small and large are 
competing with each other on a global scale. This has been made possible 
through developing technologies that enable businesses to service customers and 
consumers globally without the need to leave the country. There is increasing 
competition for highly capable, talented people. Your ability to compete for 
them effectively depends to a large extent on what level of people management 
skills you have. With this in mind, the art of identifying capable people, utilizing 
them, rewarding them and keeping them interested has turned into both an art 
and a science. Large organizations build talent management systems and bring 
specialists on board whose sole responsibility is to put a system in place to 
manage and maintain an organization’s talent. 

With increasing global competition for people, make sure you keep your key 
people. To do this, move them into bigger roles and increase their leadership or 
management responsibilities. To sustain the business and be able to fill the gaps 
left behind if key people do leave requires planning and decisions about who 
could fill those gaps. Firstly, you need to know that the individual taking over is 
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strengths are suitable for the position. 

The world is full of dissatisfied people, round pegs in square holes who at best 
deliver a passable result but who are never going to thrive and excel in the roles 
they are put into. People are often put into roles that don’t suit them, either 
through ignorance or simply because it’s expedient: you need the job done and 
they need the job. 

What are "A” players? 

Bradford Smart in his book Topgrading- suggests that a key ingredient in 
building high-performing teams is to ensure that 70 percent of your team is 
comprised of “A” Players, 30 percent “B” players and no “C” players. This is 
based upon your company’s ability to hire the best that you can afford to pay for, 
and your location or the location of the job you want the “A” person to do. 

“A” players are people with a high level of competence in those competencies 
required for the role. Whether a person can be classified as “A” material is role 
dependent and also context-dependent. In other words, if you promote a person 
who is an “A” performer in a sales role, it does not follow that they will be “A” 
in a sales management role. 

A board level financial director from a big, fast-moving consumer goods 
(FMCG) company was headhunted into a financial director role with a large 
hedge funds company. The hedge funds company was growing exponentially, 
investment decisions were made at the speed of light - a very different 
environment to the slow, steady one of the huge FMCG company. This very 
successful senior “A” player could not make the context change fast enough to 
be able to perform as an “A” player and rapidly became a “C” player who lasted 
six months. 


Competence (skills) 


Bradford Smart suggests that there are two dimensions to “A” players. The first 
dimension is competence (skills) in a role. Be very clear about the skills that are 
required in each role within your team. 

• An “A” player is someone who exceeds expectations in 50 percent or more 
of the skills required to do the role. 


• A “B” player is one who is good to very good in 50 percent or more of the 
skills required to do the role. 


• A “C” player is below the level of a “B” player and is someone who is 
good/average in 50 percent or more of the skills. The role of “C” players is 
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in your high-performing team. 

Attitude 

The second dimension is attitude. A positive attitude toward the job, the 
company, work colleagues and customers will give you an “A+” distinction. A 
negative attitude will give you an “A-” distinction. In the case of an “A-” it may 
be appropriate to put this person into a role where they can act largely on their 
own to get the results or, if they need to interact with others, that you are very 
clear with them about their need to change their attitude. 

Talents or strengths 

The third dimension is the dimension of a person’s strengths and talent: those 
things that a person is excellent at, that lie either within the skills set required or, 
as is very often the case, outside and beyond those skills. People are at their most 
productive, engaged and content when applying their talent. Here are three 
examples: 

• A person may have a talent for delivering. They deliver exceptional 
results, to budget, to deadline consistently and quite naturally. 

• A person that is able to build relationships with anyone quickly and easily 
in a way that is sustainable has a great talent. 

• A talented person may be able to take complex ideas and translate them 
into everyday language and actions that others can follow. 

How do I apply this framework? 

Step one: Set objectives and identify required results 

Be very clear about your team’s objectives. What are the results you need to 
deliver consistently to fulfill your objectives? What is your team’s mission or 
purpose? 

A well-formed outcome based on clear objectives sets the context for identifying 
the required skill sets. You need to answer the following questions: 

1. What is it your team needs to achieve (specific, measurable, agreed, 
realistic and time-bound)? 

2. What are the benefits to the business in achieving this outcome with your 
team? 

3. Where are you and your team now in relation to achieving this outcome? 

4. What does success look like? What are you and your team delivering in 



order to achieve this outcome? What are the internal measures and what 
are the external measures? (What do your customers and stakeholders 
consider to be the criteria for your success?) 

5. What is the first thing you need to do to achieve this outcome? 

6. What are the main milestones or steps toward achieving this outcome? 

7. What resources (e.g. people, skills, investment) are required to fulfill this 
outcome? 

8. What resources do you have now that will enable you to fulfill the 
outcome? 

9. What is the deadline for delivering this outcome? 

Step two: Identify skill sets 

• Identify tasks that are “mission critical.” 

• Highlight specific technical skill sets required. 

• Assess the support required, e.g. administration, secretarial, etc. 

• What level of competence is required to fulfill each task area - high, 
medium or low? 

• Define the roles of people in the team. 

• Define key accountabilities: what are the deliverables that each person will 
be held responsible for? 

• Which roles are “A” player roles? (Mission critical roles that deliver 
mission critical activities.) 

• Which are the “B” player roles? (Support and other activities surrounding 
mission critical activity.) 

A competency framework example, in this case for an “A” player, is shown here. 



Leadership Summary Page: Rating (A) Player 


Name: Steve Apple 



In a well-known spirits company that had a marketing team of six players, there 
were three “A” players, two “B” players and one “C” player at the team-forming 
stage. Performance was average and particularly poor in the innovation area for 
a period of a year. After this the leadership of the team was changed and one of 
the “A” players took over as leader. The new leader restructured the team 
moving out one “B” player and a “C” player, and bringing in an “A” player. The 
team has seen a quantum shift in results and has an ambitious program for 
innovation now in place. The leader did this by going through the steps needed 
to identify the status of each team member. 



Quick Tip: Be Objective 

Leave emotions and loyalties out of your evaluation of player 
capabilities. The lack of sufficient “A” player capability will 
seriously handicap your team’s performance. 


5. Business Continuity 

Business continuity is about being able to sustain the business through time. 
People change their ambitions and as a consequence will leave to satisfy those 
ambitions elsewhere. The oreanization needs to chanee accordine to the business 





climate and the external landscape. Leave yourself with options and enough 
flexibility to handle growth and change. Business continuity means planning for 
this growth and change, and always having the right people resources at the right 
time. 

Being able to flex and change means being able to replace people from within 
because often that is the fastest way of ensuring that you have replacements that 
can be up to speed quickly. It’s generally a faster option than going through the 
recruitment process and training from scratch. 

Make sure that you are paying people the right amount of money compared to 
what they could get from your competitors. You must understand the importance 
of being able to keep people engaged and motivated to stay in the business as 
opposed to finding another job with the competition. 

Succession planning 

Succession planning is an art and a science that requires some thought and an 
understanding of what you will need in terms of skills and talent for the future. It 
requires you to use your strategic plan as a road map for determining what skills 
and talents are needed in two to three years” time in relation to what your team 
will need to be able to produce at that time. 

You need to understand what resource and potential you have now and make 
some choices about whom you will be developing to succeed the various mission 
critical roles you will have in the future. You may develop some of your team 
members by moving them into different roles around the business; so you need 
to be aware of those opportunities, too. 

Succession planning starts with a regular review of your map of the future: 

• What skills/talent do you have now and what will you need in 18 months 
to two years? Remember that it will take you six months to do a search to 
recruit someone and six months to get them on board. 

• Who has the potential to be developed into new mission critical roles in 
the required timeframe? 

• Identify one person on your team who could be developed to succeed each 
of your present mission critical roles. 

Risk register 

Your risk register should contain a list of people with skills and relationships 
that are highly sought after by your competitors. It is important to have a 
constant dialogue with these individuals, particularly when your business may be 




going tnrougn a tougn time or a new company comes on to tne competitive 
scene. 

People who have come from a competitor could be at risk if they are not 
integrated properly into your culture. 

Staff retention starts from good knowledge of your industry: 

• Understand how well you are positioned against your competitors. People 
like to work for winners and you will find that you need to find other 
factors to keep your best people on board when your business is going 
through a downturn. 

• Make sure you understand where you stand in the competitive pay stakes. 

• Make sure you understand people’s needs, values and ambitions. What do 
they want in their life? If you can’t help them achieve those things, then 
you won’t be able to keep them. 

Use a risk matrix such as the one opposite to identify people you are at risk of 
losing. For each dimension think about the probability (P) that there is a 
problem, the level of impact (I) if there is a problem, and the overall risk factor 
(P X I). Consider: 

• Compensation - is it competitive to retain their services? 

• Strategic thinking - is the person’s thinking in line with current and future 
strategy? 

• Decision making - is the level of responsibility and authority appropriate 
to the person’s experience? 

• Cultural fit - is there alignment between the values of the business, the 
team and the person? 

• Personal aspirations - can the person achieve their personal goals within 
the team and business? 

• Technical skills - does the person have the necessary technical skills to do 
a great job? 

In the following risk diagram, team risks are shown in a two-dimensional matrix 
(Probability x Impact) 



Risk Matrix 

Name; Position: 



Probability = probablility of risk in the particular dimension (1-6) 

Impact = impact on the individual of a mismatch in 1-6 

Risk == overall risk rating per dimension 

Here are some examples: 

• An investment bank once headhunted and recruited a whole team from a 
competitor to join its equities research division. The cost of recruiting the 
whole team cost millions. After two months the entire team left and went 
back to the original bank due to a mismatch in culture and values. 

• One day at the beginning of a new budget year, a divisional director of an 
investment bank came into the office and found his two best managers 
waiting for him. Both of them resigned taking with them 12 of his best 
people and with them went their most loyal customers. He had a hole of 
$20 million before he had even “opened for business” in his new budget 
year. Asked the question, “How did you not know they were at risk?,” he 
replied, “What do you mean, Tm not sure what you’re getting at?” The 
response to this was, “Well, did you have a conversation with them about 
what they wanted in their career, did you find out what was important to 
them as individuals?” He replied, “We don’t have conversations like that 
here!” 



Quick Tip: Keep in Touch with your People 

Find out what people want if you don’t already know. 






A “conversation” that the divisional manager should have had would look 
something like this: 

• Ask: “What do you want to achieve in the next 12 months in your career?” 

• Following the response, ask: “What is important to you about that?” The 
first question will get you the person’s goal; the second question will get 
you one value. 

• Repeat the “What’s important” question twice more until you have three 
values. 

• Repeat the above process to find out what the mid-term career goal is and 
the values associated with that. 

Finally, ask yourself whether those goals are realistically achievable in your 
team or business. 

6. Motivating Personal Change of Behavior 

Your ability to motivate individuals in the team to change is a critical success 
factor in building a high-performance team. Providing structure and direction are 
vital ingredients to high-performing teams. Motivation to change is the only way 
to generate behavior changes in teams and individuals. Unless an individual feels 
the desire to change, they are unlikely to be able change their behavior with any 
degree of sustainability. Human beings are wedded to habitual ways of 
behaving, the roots of which lie far back in time. These behaviors are ingrained 
and unconscious, and can often derail a team’s performance. Assisting 
individuals to change these behaviors requires an ability to work with them to 
understand what their personal goals, values and aspirations are. Change in 
teams and organizations can be completely sabotaged by first-order learning, 
which is the long-held beliefs and behaviors established over the life of the 
individual. Second-order learning, which is what the team leader is trying to 
promote here, challenges these deeply held beliefs and behaviors through 
motivation to change. 

This is how to go about it. 

Reinforce the need to change and be specific about what is required 

The first step in generating behavioral change is to give the individual very 
specific feedback about the behavior they need to change. For example, to 
someone missing deadlines consistently: “I want to give you some feedback 
about your performance on “X” task. You achieve very high-quality presentation 
in your reports. They are always numerically accurate and written very clearly. 



me one tmng mat you neea to cnange is mat your reports always miss me 
deadline we have agreed on. That is causing problems in my being able to meet 
my commitments to my boss and to the organization. Overall, your work is 
excellent.” 

Calibrate their current motivation to change 

Are they really motivated or just playing at it? People receive feedback 
personally and so the way you give feedback is important. Notice their reaction 
by observing body language and the words they respond with, if they are not 
congruent you need to pursue this further. The likelihood of change is remote 
unless you can see and sense real motivation to make the change. 

Discuss their personal values and personal career goals 

This should be done for the short and medium term. Motivation to change is 
very personal. Change takes energy and effort and human beings are designed to 
take the path of least resistance. Unless a person can make a connection with 
what’s in it for them they won’t feel that the change is worth the effort, 
consciously or unconsciously. You need to find out more about them personally. 

Talk about what they want to achieve in their career in the short and medium 
term. Once you understand their goals, find out what is important to them about 
those goals: “What is important to you about achieving goal X?” Now you have 
two goals and up to six values. (Values are normally couched in terms like 
success, status, money, freedom or independence.) 

Create a contrast frame if they do not change 

Once you have the two goals and six values, create a contrast frame in which 
you take the behavior they need to change and ask what impact there will be on 
each goal and each value in turn if they do change the behavior and/or if they 
don’t change the behavior. The person’s brain will be able to make conscious 
distinctions about whether or not the change is going to have a positive or 
negative impact on what is important to them. 

Confirm the motivation to change 

Alternatively, agree that the person is not motivated because change does not fit 
their needs and then agree on alternatives. 

The following motivation to change model is based on the question: “What is the 
behavior they need to develop in order to get the desired result, instead of the 
behavior they are currently using that is not getting the desired result?” 





Case Story: Incongruent Personal and Organizational Goals, 
Andrew’s Story 

Narrator Andrew was an investment banker in charge 
of 300 researchers operating in ten teams. 

Context Andrew received feedback that he needed to 
give performance feedback and coach his people to 
higher levels of performance. 

Issue He was not particularly motivated to get 
involved with people to that degree. His ten-year goal 
was to be able to make sufficient money from shares in 
the bank to be able to buy a tract of forest in the 
Amazon. (He was an ecologist at heart.) This meant 
that his mid-term goal was to be promoted to the 
European board and be granted shares. 

The short-term goal was to achieve his financial 
targets consistently through his direct reports to whom 
he would delegate so that he could spend more time on 
strategic activity and building relationships with senior 
people in the bank. His values were: success, financial 
security, achievement and making a difference. 

Solution Andrew’s boss went through the questions 
involved In the motivation to change model. When 
examining what impact the behavior change would 
have on his goals and values Andrew became 
consciously aware that none of his goals were 
achievable unless he did make the change. 

Learning If you do not know the person well enough 



to understand their personal goals and values, they will 
struggle to change their behavior. Going through the 
motivation to change model will effectively reveal to 
you and them whether they will ever make the change. 
Alternatively they could become determined to make 
the change because they understand the personal 
benefits of the change to them as well as to the team 
and the organization. 



Quick Tip: Using Personal Goals and Values 

Once you have understood the motivation of each team 
member, write it down and learn how to use this frame 
consistently when giving feedback and motivating people to 
change. 


7. Developing People 

There are two outcomes to bear in mind when making a commitment to develop 
people. The first is to enable your company or team to achieve its goals. The 
second is to generate commitment, loyalty and motivation through employee 
satisfaction. People are more engaged when you take a personal interest in their 
growth and well-being. 

Development means the progressive growth of personal capability through 
activity that is new in context and the application of skills. This can be achieved 
by learning through a new set of responsibilities, a new role, a new task, a 
different culture and through assisting people to change their habitual behaviors. 

The steps involved 

Identify the behaviors that people need to have in each role to maximize the 
impact on shared goals of the company and team. In order to be able to calibrate 
performance, contrast the outcome you require the person to achieve with their 
current achievements and then think about the behavior they are currently using. 
To focus on what people need to develop or change in their behavior, you need 
to be clear about what successful behaviors in a role look like. There are a 
number of ways to achieve this: 






1. By looking at competency frameworks produced by professionals for 
similar teams or organizations and using these as reference material to 
define the competencies and behaviors for the roles in your team. 

2. By referring to your own experience of having been in the roles yourself 
and modeling on your own experience. Ask, “What is essential in terms of 
professional skills? What is essential in terms of supporting core skills?” 
When you have identified the six to eight key competencies, take it a step 
further and identify the essential behaviors required to deliver on each 
competence. 

3. Meet each team member and explain the competency framework that 
applies to them in their role. Invite them to add to or modify the required 
behaviors. Explain that this framework will be one dimension of how you 
will measure their performance, the two other dimensions being the 
achievement of their key performance objectives and their attitude. Ensure 
that there is common understanding about what their overall contribution 
needs to be and how this plays a role in the overarching goals of the team. 

Check where each member of the team is, and what behaviors they need to 
change or develop. Gain agreement from the team member and ensure they 
understand both what is required and why. 

As you go through the exercise in point 3 above, check that you know where 
team members are in terms of their strengths and weaknesses in relation to the 
framework. Give them the feedback and ensure that they accept the challenge to 
develop in the areas of priority. Make sure that you minimize the amount of 
change and focus on the one key thing that will make the greatest difference to 
their performance and contribution overall. 

Agree on personal development plans for each individual: how will change be 
effected and what will the specific results and impact be on performance? 
Confirm how this will be measured and linked to annual salary reviews. 

Developing performance 

Use the following six-step model to developing high performance-: 


1. Creating the 
motivation to 
change 


2 Agreeing on 
the development 
plan 


6 Testing and 
fine-tuning 


5 Developing and 

installing strategies 4 Changing 

for excellerKe behaviors 


Sustainable 

behavioral 3 Discovery 

change 


1 Create the motivation to change 

Provide the means for people to become committed to changing behaviors and 
actions to achieve the results you are seeking. 

2 Agree on the personal development plan 

Create a plan that charts the current situation and the specific skills you want and 
need your team to develop to attain business and team goals. 

3 Discovery 

Using a wide range of specialist tools and techniques, enable your team to 
identify and understand the behaviors and beliefs that currently hinder their 
further development. 

4 Changing behaviors 

Enable your team to change old behavioral patterns at an unconscious level. 

5 Develop and install new strategies for excellence 

Design new strategies to go beyond the team’s previous best then build them at 
an unconscious level so that new skills become automatic. 


6 Test and fine-tune 


Using practical exercises and tne feedback gained trom tnem, test tne success ot 
new strategies and skills, and refine them to the level of excellence. 

Personal development planning 

Having given your feedback and gained agreement, check that there is 
motivation to change. Agree on a personal development plan and explore 
options for developing the skills/behaviors. There are many interventions you 
can offer - training, coaching, action learning and so on. 

The outline for a personal development plan is as follows: 

• Confirm what the individual’s strengths are and what you want them to 
focus on. 

• Outline the weaknesses discussed, and confirm the key area for 
development and change. Be specific about the behavior currently being 
used and what the required change in behavior is. 

• Confirm what success looks like, feels like and sounds like. 

• Confirm what coaching, support, training or action learning experiences 
you have agreed on. 

• Confirm deadlines for the change. 

• Create a coaching culture throughout your team. 

• Encourage everyone on the team to give each other performance-related 
feedback and to coach each other. 

• Establish a mechanism and timeline for regular reviews. 

• Personal development plans should be reviewed once a quarter and 
updated accordingly. 

What follows is a manager’s summary of a conversation he had with a team 
member regarding the latter’s personal development plan: 

• “You have a natural ability to build relationships with people and fellow 
team members find you easy to work with. We agreed that this strength 
will enhance the ability of the team to work together toward shared goals 
and that you will focus on becoming the glue that pulls the team together 
so it does a better job of engaging.” 

• “Don’t lose focus on the goal(s). Make a habit of always asking yourself, 
“What is the purpose of what I am about to do?” before you do anything. 
This will also give purpose to your relationship building.” 

• “Stakeholder outcomes will be the acid test of success. Which means you 
know you’re on the right track if your relationships with team members are 



focused on and driven by those agreed upon outcomes. As you become 
more focused, so other team members will become more effective at 
managing relationships as they model their skills on yours.” 

• “As we progress I will provide coaching support to help you to focus on 
outcomes for stakeholder relationships and then review these outcomes 
with you and the team quarterly.” 

• “The deadline for having all relevant stakeholder outcomes in place is six 
months from now.” 



Quick Tip: Coaching Culture 

If you want to establish a coaching culture you will have to 
demonstrate this consistently every day yourself. Remember 
that it is important to give feedback also purely in terms of 
what a person has done well. 


8. Right Behaviors, Right Attitude 

It is important that the team is able to “walk the talk:” in other words, to 
demonstrate collectively and individually the behaviors that produce the desired 
results. This will generate a model for sustainable best practice and enable other 
followers and newcomers to quickly understand how to behave. 

A term coined for this collective walking the talk is “a way of being.” A way of 
being is a habitual set of default behaviors that are unconscious and happen 
automatically. Human beings are designed to be creatures of habit and so this 
concept is a natural path for human learning. To form a common way of being 
requires the team to agree on the values, beliefs and skills that will drive the 
desired behaviors. A common way of approaching things is an important 
characteristic when defining a successful team. It also sends a clear message to 
the rest of the business about how things are to be done. The way of being needs 
to be aligned to the vision, mission and imperatives so that the habitual 
behaviors always help lead to those goals. 

Without clear guidelines on how to behave people fall back on their personal 
habits. A way of being is about creating clear guidelines for people to follow. 


How do I create a "way of being” 




In order to create a way ot being tor your team, first take the overall strategic 
framework for the team and ask, “How does this team need to be to deliver 
that?” For example: “Our vision is an organization that achieves its results 
through leadership that is capable, confident and informed. Our mission is to 
enable our clients to bring their big ideas to life: the way of being that makes that 
possible is the attitude that “we live to inspire, innovate and make a difference in 
everything that we do”’. 

Develop a one-line phrase to encapsulate the message for the whole team. Work 
with your team to agree on the wording. The result will be the team’s way of 
being statement: “We are a disciplined and flexible team. We make change 
happen with a common purpose to deliver value.” 

Next, break the way of being down into a set of values, beliefs, a state of mind 
and behaviors that will reinforce the way of being. Assist the team to develop it 
themselves. 

The following diagram is an example of a way of being statement that reflects 
five core components: values, corresponding and supportive set of beliefs, set of 
behaviors, set of skills and state of mind (e.g. energetic or calm). 


State of mind 

Cunosrty 


Values 

• Creativity 

• Inspiration 

• Make a difference 

• Results 

Belief example 

I We know how to facilitate 

I a change in hearts and 

minds to support 
leadership innovation' 

< 1 . 

Way of being 

We live to inspire, innovate 
and make a difference in 
all that we do' 


Skills 

\ 


• GAP analysis 

• Inspiring new insights 


Behaviors 

and concepts 


• Influence 

• Coaching personal 


• Rapport 

and organizational 
change 


• Observation 



Quick Tip: Embedding the "Way of Being” Statement 

A way of being is an action statement that captures the critical 
behaviors required to fulfill the vision and mission. Repeat this 
statement often and in normal conversation with the team to 
embed it. 


9. Effective Governance 

Governance is about measuring how you are doing against the rules of 
engagement you have established. That applies equally for the business 
internally as well as for external bodies such as industry standards and operating 
rules for companies that meet legislative requirements. 

Without reviews, you are flying blind and can’t take corrective action. Without 
following externally generated procedures and best practice, your company just 
won’t be seen as being professional. Which means your business will not be able 
to compete on the same playing field as your competitors. 

How do I measure governance? 

• Conduct monthly performance review meetings (PRMs) and monitor 
progress against the strategic framework (your radar screen). 

• In order to keep track of performance and progress against your goals, you 
will need to review them with your team once a month. This will give you 
sufficient flexibility to be able to adapt and make corrective changes as 
required. Monthly review meetings can be conducted using the strategic 
framework as a radar screen from which to calibrate. Take all your 
strategic priorities and check that they are still relevant. Market conditions 
are changing so quickly you can’t assume that priorities will stay the same 
and you may need to change them. Once you have done that quick 
relevancy check, go through the goals for the short to medium term and 
check on progress. Do this in a way that team members are contributing, 
thus reinforcing their involvement and accountability. Then identify areas 
of concern - Red and Amber status KPIs. 

• Finally, be clear about key corrective actions - who is going to do what, 
when? Agree and note any actions arising and the action owners. Publish 
the actions to all team members following the meeting. 



• Check for compliance with industry standards as well as company rules 
and regulations (such as budgeting procedures). An additional agenda item 
for your monthly meetings is to check on any compliance issues/actions 
and/or operational rules and regulations for the company. 

• Be aware of what your competitors are doing by monitoring industry best 
practice - keep looking up and out not just in and down. 

• Do not become introspective - either when things go well or when they 
aren’t. That’s because when things go well there is no pressure to look 
around for improvements. When things are not going so well there is a 
tendency to look inward toward what we know best and try to find familiar 
solutions such as cost-cutting. What we should do instead is look outward, 
examine what the competition is doing and see what opportunities exist for 
creating new products and services. The most progressive companies 
constantly monitor and are consistently aware of internal and external 
opportunities for innovation. 

An example 

The following example is a plan for a global marketing team’s performance 
review meetings, together with a sample of some of the strategic issues 
discussed. 

Priorities radar screen 

The team agreed to develop a priorities radar screen in order to identify: 

1. What are the things not getting done and creating bottlenecks? 

2. What are the most important things to focus on in the global marketing 
leadership team (GMLT)? 

3. GMLT meetings will run every Friday for three hours and once a month 
for a full day. 

4. Other projects needing to be added to the project’s portfolio such as 
flavors and business as usual. 

5. Global marketing initiatives that require team coordination and planning, 
e.g. presentations on projects N, P and A. 

The strategic radar screen acts as a meeting structure for the GMLT. In the 
following example we can see how the vision and mission are achieved through 
five strategic priorities. These in turn have been broken into short-terms goals 
(within one year), specific actions (the 100-day plan and key projects), and an 
assessment of the impact on key stakeholders. Finally, the team looks internally 
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success. 


PERFORMANCE REVIEW MEETING AGENDA FRAMEWORK 

Vision: To create a world in which global organizations get their results through leadership 

that is confident, capable and informed 

Mission: To assist clients to bring their big ideas to life. 
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The radar screen features several strategic priorities. The following are examples 
of short-term goals for four out of the five in the previous table: 

1. Purposeful innovation: “to bring project “X” and Project “Y” to steering 
committee approval and gain appropriate investment from the company 
leadership team.” 

2. Create exceptional brands: “to ensure that mission critical projects have 
“A” players leading them and that each project has a clear strategic 
framework and project team.” 

3. Operational excellence: “to ensure regular communication of priorities 
and progress on mission critical projects at weekly breakfast meetings.” 

4. Excellent people and teams: “to evaluate all employees in global 
marketing and categorize who are our “A” players, “B” players and “C” 
players. Ensure that “A” players are positioned on mission critical 
activities, “B” players are developed to support the “A” players, and “C” 









players are developed or moved into more appropriate roles.” 

Key projects - guidelines for project management 

It was agreed that there was a need to issue a set of project management 
guidelines. The project planning process will reveal deadlines and decision 
points that trigger subject and content for global marketing leadership team 
meetings. It was also agreed that there needs to be a process for evaluating new 
ideas. 

The following are examples of key projects: 

• Resolve the compensation issues and settle the key people who are mission 
critical. Owners: John/Pete/Andrew (February 7). 

• Generate a repeatable system for project management; be clear about what 
project managers can decide. Owners: team by next GMT review. 

• Propose company-wide forum for brainstorming on the three-year plan. 
Owner: Pete, next leadership team meeting. 

• Resolve our advertising agency contract issues. Owner: Gecelia/Elizabeth 
(March 6). 

• Brand strategy and communication development. Align with Paris, March 

10 . 

• Agree and publish principles of working with the local country 
distributors. Owner: team by April 15. 

• Finalize the ways of working document for the USA. Owner: Pete, April 

20 . 

• Use GMLT appropriately for reviewing all areas of the business, the 
projects and global company initiatives. Owner: team. 

• GMLT needs to prioritize time and efficient use of resources. 



Quick Tip: Take Minutes 

Get one team member to record regular team minutes. 


10. Gaining Visibility 

Gaining visibility over what your team is doing and what their current results are 
makes you able to prioritize areas of activity that can be improved so you can 




make those improvements quickly. It enables you to empower the people in your 
team so they in turn can deliver in a way that ensures best practice. It also 
introduces new team members in a way that gets them up and running quickly 
without reinventing the wheel on what best practice looks like. Finally, it’s about 
publicizing your and your team’s wins. 

Gaining visibility is achieved through a software application that is customized 
to reinforce the best practice requirements so you get the results you want. It sits 
in your team’s working environment and is accessible through the Internet. 

How do I gain first-class visibility? 

• Recognize the importance of gaining visibility. Start by thinking about 
what the mission critical activities are within your strategic framework 
(e.g. innovation, talent management, risk management, project portfolio 
management). Ask yourself: “If we are to achieve consistent high 
performance, is it OK to have an individualized approach to any of these 
activities? What will happen if we don’t get optimal results on these 
activities and what impact will that have on our goals? If I don’t know 
what the potential roadblocks are on my mission critical projects or how to 
resolve them, how much will I fall behind on my time to market?” 

• Understand what you need to monitor, when and why. Don’t monitor 
everything, but start with your mission critical activities. 

• Check for consistency with best practice. Ensure that the information 
provided enables you to focus on key areas of concern and helps with 
troubleshooting the root cause. 

• Finally, think about how the information needs to be presented - what 
format, and how the information will be used by different members of the 
team. 

An example 

The following screenshot shows a monthly performance report for a City 
Council. It highlights the key facts from each of the council’s improvement 
initiatives for its current financial year, together with the current Red-Amber- 
Green status. 




Expert Voice 



Engagement, commitment and the line manager 

Dr Richard McBain Henley Business School, University of 
Reading 

“The line manager plays a key role not only in 
delivering organizational performance but also in 
delivering organizational HR policies. Recent research 
has also demonstrated that the line manager plays a 
vital role in setting the context for the performance of 
others in the organization. An employee’s experience 
in their workplace is strongly influenced by their 
relationship with their line manager, and perceptions 
of the line manager are emerging as an important 
factor in developing an individual’s attitudes to the 
organization and to their job. In turn, these attitudes 
are linked to important consequences for the 
organization and the individual. 

One of the most important of these attitudes in the 
workplace is that of organizational commitment, or the 
extent to which an individual identifies with and is 
involved in an organization.- This has been the subject 
of considerable research and is typically seen as being 
composed of several elements: affective commitment. 




















or emotional attachment; normative commitment, or 
loyalty based on obligation; and continuance 
commitment, based on a recognition of the costs of 
leaving the organization.- Affective commitment, the 
most widely researched aspect, is strongly associated 
with job satisfaction, but is distinct from it. A range of 
factors have been shown to be related to levels of 
organizational commitment. These include personal 
factors, such as age and tenure, as well as 
organizational characteristics, but the most widely 
researched factors have been the characteristics of the 
job that an individual performs as well as leadership 
and line manager behaviors, such as giving feedback 
and participative decision making. 

Organizational commitment matters because higher 
levels of commitment, and particularly affective 
commitment, have been linked positively to such 
outcomes as attendance, individual performance and 
organizational citizenship. Low levels of affective 
commitment, on the other hand, are associated with 
absenteeism and turnover. Given the importance of 
retaining talent, and the cost of losing it, fostering high 
levels of organizational commitment could impact on 
the bottom line for an organization. 

Another key attitude in the workplace that has 
emerged more recently and has been the subject of 
widespread practitioner interest in particular is that of 
employee engagement. There is no single accepted 
definition, and there is ongoing debate as to whether 
“engagement” includes “commitment” or is a separate 
attitude. However, engagement, broadly speaking, is 
“a positive attitude to the job” and, as with 
commitment, it has several aspects. An engaged 
employee is mentally focused on the job, is 
emotionally involved with it, and puts in the effort and 
action to achieve the job requirements. Likewise a 
disengaged employee withdraws mentally, emotionally 
and behaviorally from the job. There is increasing 
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terms of customer satisfaction, innovation and 
financial performance. For the individual, higher levels 
of engagement seem to be associated with job 
satisfaction, well-being and individual performance. 

As with commitment, there are a number of factors 
that may promote engagement. These include 
individual factors such as age and gender, 
organizational aspects including culture, the leadership 
of the organization, aspects of working life such as 
clarity of purpose, having a meaningful and 
challenging job, and involvement in decision making, 
as well as the role of the line manager. Indeed the line 
manager has often been seen as the key factor in 
employee engagement, even if the evidence may not 
always fully support this. 

So, what is it that the line manager can do practically 
to engage and gain the commitment of employees? 

Although organizational commitment and employee 
engagement are different things, there are similarities 
in the sorts of behaviors by line managers that may 
promote both commitment and engagement. Some of 
the key behaviors that promote organizational 
commitment and engagement are: 

• clarity of expectations regarding the job 

• providing opportunities for growth and development 

• providing recognition for an employee’s achievements 

• honesty and absence of hidden agendas - words and actions 
are the same 

• providing employees with access to important people and 
resources elsewhere in the organization 

• giving ongoing, constructive, and timely feedback 

• involving others in decisions that impact them, and sticking 
to agreed upon decisions 

• informing employees about developments in the 
organization, which provides the bigger picture and context 
for the job. 



Underpinning these behaviors is a belief that 
employees should be treated with appreciation and 
respect, with a genuine concern for their individual 
interests and well-being. Typically a participative and 
empowering management style, rather than a 
controlling or micro-managing one, is more likely to 
develop positive employee attitudes, although the 
appropriate style will also depend on the individual 
employee and their needs. Above all, managers need to 
be aware of their relationships with their people and 
develop their trust.” 



4. Technologies 


To remain as effective and efficient as possible, Fast Track managers 
differentiate themselves by the support mechanisms they put in place to help 
themselves and their team. This includes the intelligent use of appropriate 
information technologies enabling, for example, the automation of non-core 
activities and thereby freeing up time to focus on managing, motivating and 
leading the team. It may also include the use of coaches, peer-to-peer networks 
and gaining access to the latest thinking in their function. 

Getting started 

Why consider technology? 

There are a number of drivers. The rate of change in the external environment is 
dramatic. In all industries we see the consolidation of competition, pressures 
from international markets, emerging new technologies and relentless changes in 
legislation. How can we possibly keep up and remain aware of what is going on? 

There is certainly no shortage of information - frankly, there is too much. 



Case Story: International Brand Consistency and Speed to 
Market, Sarah’s Story 

Narrator Sarah is a group marketing manager for an 
international food and beverage company. 

Context An iconic brand in the drinks industry was 
acquired by a larger entity with a wider distribution 
network. The company now found itself one of a 
number of different brand companies in the network. 

Issue The big challenge was how to establish the 
future of the brand platform agenda with consistent 
input from local markets on brand performance; and 
also to be able to integrate local market intelligence 
into a successful long-term strategy for the global 
brand. 

Solution Sarah’s solution was to use a web-based tool 



to provide a series of standard templates and sets of 
criteria to provide local markets with a consistent 
framework for reporting on brand performance. 

The information is collected quarterly and a report on 
brand performance generated. This summary is 
reviewed by the global marketing function. Decisions 
are then made as to what the priorities are for the short, 
medium and longer term. 

Learning The company learned that developing 
competitive advantage depends upon access to local 
market information, which in turn enables speed to 
market. It also understood the massive capability of 
using technology. 


How do we sift through the myriad of junk emails, websites, and texts that arrive 
uninvited at all times of the day and night? 

While information overload is a critical issue, the reality also is that if we don’t 
make use of relevant and up-to-date information we will fall behind the 
competition. 

While technology is not the answer to all our problems, it is a very important 
enabler to help us remain effective and efficient. 



Quick Tip: Latest Technologies 

Get someone in the team - they will probably pick themselves 
- to review the latest technologies once a quarter and look for 
ways technology could improve the effectiveness of your team, 


What activities should we focus on? 

Before deciding how to use technology or automation to save time, first 
eliminate entirely low-value or unnecessary activities. 
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Start by making a map of your current functional and administrative processes, 
and then make a list of all the current activities across the team. Then assess how 
much time and resource is spent on each item, and the value you associate with 
each - perhaps using a simple five-point scale. Then draw a simple two-by-two 
matrix to assess where each activity falls. 


• Those falling in the bottom right-hand corner are the critical ones to 
address - high time but low value. Eliminate these. Example: perhaps there 
are review meetings you don’t need to attend or some that could be 
delegated to a member of your team, which might also be good for their 
personal development. 


• Those in the bottom left-hand corner pose a problem. They are not 
consuming much time, so are reasonably efficient, but they are not 
delivering a lot of value. Perhaps there is a way of improving the value of 
each activity. You might, for example, change the agenda on a weekly 
progress meeting to include asking the team to come up with at least one 
new idea for improvement. 


• Those in the top left box are already efficient and of high value; perhaps 
they are already automated. Eeave them until your next review. 

• There will of course be activities that make a big difference but that take a 
lot of time to do, such as analysis of the competition or market and 
customer trends in order to identify breakthrough ideas. These are by 
definition important and high value (top right-hand corner); so you do not 
want to get rid of these activities, but you need to find efficient ways of 
doing them. You may achieve “Automation” by using technology, such as 
a web subscription service to send monthly updates on competitors direct 
to your desktop rather than having to search the Internet for new data. 









Alternatively, it might be as simple as changing the way a regular activity 
is done to reduce time and effort required, such as using video- 
conferencing to conduct monthly review and idea generation meetings 
with distributors. 

Think carefully about your overall time management: be aware of how you use 
your time and constantly look for ways of improving this. Once you have 
formally conducted this time-value assessment, you will be more conscious of 
this need. Don’t forget that we tend to do those things that we enjoy and put off 
what is less fun. If you’re serious about putting technology to the best possible 
use, then try to overcome this psychological bias and look at the use of your time 
as objectively as you can. If you do not manage your time well, you will find it 
difficult to fit the more strategic tasks in because not doing them doesn’t impact 
your short-term objectives. 

When invited to meetings, constantly ask the question “Why?” What value will 
the meeting give me, or what value will I give to it? If there is no obvious 
answer, then decline the invitation or delegate. The key is to remove unnecessary 
tasks and activities before looking for opportunities to automate: that way you 
avoid putting IT and other resource into something that has little or no value. 

Finally, encourage your team to carry out the same exercise so that when you are 
deciding on various options for automation you are aiming to increase the 
overall effectiveness of the team not just yourself. 

The process-system link 

How should we use information technology? 

Think carefully about how you will use technology and ensure it links back to 
your and the company’s strategic framework. Perhaps the starting point is to 
look at your overall performance management processes and look for 
opportunities to make each element quicker, simpler and possibly more fun! 

Some aspects of the framework will lend themselves to use of technologies, 
whereas some of the softer areas such as leadership and behavioral change will 
offer fewer opportunities. 

Make sure that the information provided is accurate and timely so that you have 
the confidence to act on it. Think carefully also about security: who will be using 
the technology, what information will it contain and how sensitive is the data? 
Most technologies are becoming more secure but you need to take time to ensure 
you set them up correctly in the first place, and that you have the appropriate 
level of securitv. 
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Top technologies 

How do I know what technology exists? 

So now we’ve agreed on the need for technology, systems and automation and 
where you are going to deploy it for best effect, how do you find out what is 
available? 

Get into the habit of scanning for technology trends on the web, in industry 
journals or at trade shows and exhibitions. Look at what other people in your 
business are reading - particularly those you most admire. Where do they get 
their information? Take time to understand what technology other firms - 
perhaps your competitors or suppliers - are using. 

But be aware that there is a lot of information available, and there are new 
technologies coming along all the time. How do you decide what is relevant and 
what is useful? Start with a healthy skepticism. Investigate the technology, but 
ask the “So what” question: is this relevant to my team, and to me; how will it 
impact performance? As a team leader trying to improve performance, you may 
want to suggest using new technologies simply to challenge the thinking of 
others even if it does not impact your own effectiveness or efficiency. 

What tools will support a sustainable approach to performance 
management? 

Recognize that the development of technologies is moving so quickly that the 
list of what is available to you will never be static. Use the following list as a 
challenge of what is possible, but accept that it is a snapshot of what is 
happening at a point in time. The key is to get into the habit of constantly 
scanning this field in search of ideas for improving the effectiveness and 
efficiency of your strategic framework 



Quick Tip: Search the Internet 

Schedule a monthly half an hour to search the Internet for 
potential sources of ideas and information that could impact 
performance, and make a list of the top five websites to monitor 
on a regular basis. 






1. 1 He internet - tinding potential areas tor improvement 


What is it? 

There are two ways of gelling informalion from the web - often 
referred to as "push' and "pull.' Traditionally we go to a 
website and pull relevant information off as required However, 
maeasingly we can request to have information "pushed" at us 
using streaming technotogies. For example, many people now 
have the latest stock prices or updates on the weather sent to 
their desktops on a regular basis. Others will get competitive 
product informatioo when it is announced. 

Pros 

II provides a rich source of information rxi a variety of topics. The 
information is often free and you can get hold of it very fast. TTie 
Internet can provide a wealth of information about customers 
and competitors in a matter of minutes where previously il 
would tiave taken wer,'ks It encourages creativity, as rroted by 

US purnalist 1 ranklin P Adams, T find that a great part of the 
information 1 have was acquired by looking up something and 
finding something else on the way." There is also Ihe added 
benefit of social rretworking witti other like minded people or 
communities of practice. 

Cons 

Most of the information contains a degree of bias After all 
someone has produced it for then own purposes. It is also 
typically unstructured m ttiat a search on a topic will yield lots 
of results, but the information in each site will be laid rxrt in a 
different style Some people call it a repxjsitory of several trillion 
words; Ihe trouble is locating the 2b words you realty need. 

Success factors 

Use Ihe web as a rich source of informalion and get into the habit 
of reviewing competitor and customer sites regularly Beware 
of information overload, and. it new information is of critical 
importance, then validate your conclusions using other sources. 

A neat rule of thumb is the one that jorrmalists use - only 
publish a "fact' if you have at least two reliable sources 


2. Electronic suggestion scheme (database) 


What is it? 

A mechanism by whch people throughout the organization can 
contribute to a list ot new ideas for performance improvement. 
Intranet tectinology can make a smgle list availatric to everyone 

Pros 

II is a quick arxl easy way of capturing ideas in a single place, and 
provides an effective way of commumcating ideas that one person 
or team has had to others. This often stimulates new thinking, or 

Ihe creation ol txeakihrajgh concepts that combine several ideas. 

Cons 

Too many suggestion schemes die a quick death because nothing 
actually happens to the ideas typically because of idea 
overload If nothing ever seems to happen with these ideas, 
then people will be discouraged and stop using this mechanism 
to make suggestions. 

Success factors 

Use an easily accessible database {ideally on your company 
intranet) to allow people to capture ideas they may have 
had, but make sure you restrict the quantity of ideas, and 
ensure that go/no go/rrwdify decisions are made quickly and 
communicated back to the originator. 






Quick Tip: High-Performance Companies 

Make a list of the best-performing companies you know, and 
ask what it is that really excites you about them, and what they 
do differently. 


3. Performance improvement and ideas pipeline (database) 

What is it? A team or organization s ability to meet goals very often depends 

upon the creation ot enough new ideas for products and 
services to build luiure revenue streams. Capturing ideas in 
an ' ideas funnel ensures that all idrras ate evaluated and not 
lost Ideas that are seen to have potential can be put through a 
short feasibility study and then proceed to the next stage in this 
process. At ttie next stagr,' ideas would be evaluated for return 
investment and pnontized Once an idea has come thts far in the 
process it can be tuned into a project 
Enabling appropnaie mlervenlion to bring projects back on 
track A senes of templates ensure best practice, for example, 
on project management 

The suggestion scheme is the process for capturing new 
ideas and is operi to conliibulions from all stakeholders. 

In contrast, tfiose nxjre directly involved m performance 
management tend to use the ideas pipeline. It is a database, or 
spreadsheet of ideas, lliat provides a mechanism for screenirxj 
and priontizing ideas, and enables go/no go decisions to be 
made on a structured basis. 

Pros Once the pipeline is made visible to key stakeholders it becomes 

an effective communication tool Use of structured fields will 
dramatically improve tfie speed and quality of decision making 
at the regular review meetings Witfirnit a structured and 
visible appioach. ttie wrong xleas are often selected based on 
personal bias or level of aultionly. The person organizing Ihe 
database can quickty detect overlap and competing ideas, and 
resolve the issue before people waste any time and money 

Cons It the list is allowed to become too big and cumbersome, it can be 

seen as too bureaucratic, and it is vital that key stakeholders 
buy into the filtering criteria 

Success factors Create a single database of ideas based around a structured 
screening and prioritization process, but make sure that it 
is used at monthly management meetings to drive decision 
making and kill off bad ideas quickty but sympathetcaify 

Example The web-based ideas pipeline betow shows all Ihe new process, 

product and market ideas generated in reviews concerned with 
performance management Ideas have been assessed against 
business Impact. Risk and trend m order to set overall priority 





4. Performance management software 

What is it? There are software platforms that provide ctistom-bullt or ready¬ 

made applications for managing strategic frameworks, 
objectives and KRs. These can be linked to a dashboard that 
would feature vision, mission, strategic priorities and goals 

Pros In this way, individuals and teams take responsibility for recording 

and measuring their performance through a set of templates 
that provide standard input aitena. 

The information is visible to ttie individuals and team as 
aj:)piopriate so ttiat up to ttie minute awareness of issues and 
progress is consistently available and corrective action taken to 
gel back on track 

Cons Unless thoroughly sold to all the individuals who need to use it 

and learn trom it. such a platform can look complicated and 
daunting. If there is a high level of resistance al the beginning, il 
IS very difficult to bung people on board later. 

Success factors Make sure that people take it on step by step. If it is a major 

change for a lot of people, don't lorget to do a pilol so that you 
have a live example to demonstrate as you roll it out to otfiers. 

Find champions in any area where you are going to 
implement the platform so that there are local people 
encouraging new users 

People need to see the tool as a simple record of the process 
and planning work they have already done. 


5. Project and portfolio management software 











Project and portfolio rTwiagement (PPM) software applications are 
used to scope, plan, nxmltor and control the implementation of 
new ideas using project management techniques They provide 
a structured approach to managing a portfolio of complex 
projects. Most major new performance-oriented initiatives can 
and should be viewed as projects, and need to be planned as 
such too many initiatives fail to deliver against anticipated 
benefits, often ber^se they aie poorly project-managed. 

PPM software provides a very effective way of planning the 
overall portfolio of project activities, making it clear wtiat ttie 
individual priorities are. specific objectives and ultimately who 
does what and when. Simple outputs can also provide a clear 
communication mechanism for all stakeholders. Web-based 
applications used across an organization provide a means for 
managing the portfolio of jxojects as a virhole as oprposed to 
managing individual projects m isolation. 

Most project irranagement tools are too complex for performance 
improvement prqects They tend to focus on detailed task 
and resource management as opposed to the typical success 
factors that tend not to be defined - such as having clear 
objectives, an effective stakeholder managenrrent fxocess, and 
a stfnpkj risk register It is also difficult to accurately forecast 
the potential future value associated with a new idea, making it 
difficull to agree on specific targets. 

Success factors Be clear about whicli ideas can be irrrplemenled quickly (Just Do 
It) and wtiicti will benefit from projrxjt management tectiniques 
Then find a simple and easy to use web-based software product 
and ensure that key people know how to use it. Finally, don't 
forget that project arxf portfolio management is as much about 
setting the vision and leading ttie team as plotting ttie critical 
path 

Example The web-based report on the next page shows part of Ihe porlfolio 

of marketing initiatives for a business unit A simple Red 
Amber-Green classification is used to identify projects needing 
attention. During a review meeting. Ihe learn will 'drill down' 
into the detail of projects needing support 



What is it? 


Pros 


Cons 


6. Talent management systems 

















What is it? Talent management systems are txjilt to include: 

team development plans 

individual development plans, and 

an overview of team talents, techneal competence and 

competence frameworks. 

I he overall aim is to get control of your most important strategic 
asset - your people. 

Pros The application makes it possiile to searcti for latent for partmulai 

roles or projects JSng Itir profiling critona for the role. This 
means that you can readily match roles between talent and 
resource mission critical activity quickfy and efficiently 
It helps lo align organi.'alianal roles with Ihe definition of Ihe 
roles of your people and can cover everyttiing from appraisal to 
succession planning 

Cons It IS difficult to i-mplement a reliable system of updating the data If 

it includes managers" opinions about people as well as facts 
about tfK.’‘f history and skills, you will tiave to look at access to 
make sure Ihe wrong information is rx)t getting into the wrong 
hands 

Success factors This mformalton is accessible lo learn leaders aaoss a business in 
order to plan the use of talented people and A' players. 


Individual development plans can be recorded and then must be updated. Both 
the individual and team leader can have access to track progress and next steps. 
An example of a talent portfolio is shown opposite. 
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Quick Tip: Global Perspective 

Take a global view on your local activities and recognize that 
everything we do is affected by the activities of others, often on 
the other side of the globe. Talent management systems can 
cross national boundaries in helping to get the right people into 
the risht roles. 













7. Change tracking software - following implementation through 


What is it? 


Pros 


Cons 


Success factors 


Most improvement progrums generate n l^tge nurrtrer of individual 
change initiatives, perhaps a hundred or more. A key challenge 
for the implemenlalion team will be ensuring that these 
initiatives are fully implemented, and ttiat targets wtiettier 
revenue increases or cost savings, are realized and sustainable. 
This often results in large change programs tailing to deliver 
suslainatile savirrgs to the bottom line. 

Pultiixt a ctiange Hacking system in place across the organization 
gives visitrility and accountability to ttiose responsible for driving 
change. Using the performance management and project 
management tools looked at previously means that a citange 
team is in a position to make sure ttiat good ideas arc folkiwcd 
through to real implementation - but this only works if it can see 
what is going on and whether it is on track 

Unfortunately, resistance to change and the complexity of 

managing change m large organizations often result in change 
initiatives not being fully implemented 
Change initiatives often take time to become embedded, 
resulting m a loss of benefits as organizations revert to past 
practices after initial implementation 
In both cases a cross-functional team is dependent on 
' charismatic power ' where their authority comes from their 
persuasiveness and lt>eii results. 

Get senior people behind this. You need ttie heavy hitlers on your 
side. Concentrate on finding a web solution that provides tfie 
appropriate levels of visibility and control over change initiatives 
to all key stakeholders - whether internal or external to the 
business. 

Publicize and attribute success and celebrate ttie 
achievement of the objectives of the change program with all 
the contributors 


8. Social networking software - blogs, wikis and forums 




What is it? 

These are special websites ttiat allow people to log m and discuss 
ideas relating to a specific topic m the form of a discussion 
thread, where the most recent comments are displayed first 

Blogs may be created on the Internet or on Ihe company 
intranet, arxj provide a place wfrere groups of people, internal or 
external to the organization, can share ideas 

Pros 

It provides a irrore open form of discussion than emails as the 
discussion is open for others to see, and is captured tor future 
reference by oilier teams. Blogs work particularly well where 
they are focused on a specific topic - sometimes referred to as 
special interest groups (SIGs), and where they are used to solve 
specific problems. 

Cons 

Unless there is a clear reason for going to Ihe blog many people 
|ust don t bottler, so a team leader has to encourage a team 
that IS working on a particular performance improvement to 
use it and build it into their normal processes Blogs often work 
best lor IT learns where Ihey already have a culture of slianng 
msights and expertise, but sometimes do not work so well with 
other functions. 

Success factors 

Consider carefully il you would use a social network and. if so. 
flow? How would you focus it on specific business needs or 
problems in performance? What would make it excitmg and 
woilhwhile enough lo make it work wilhin the community, when 
most people will fiave other commitments to focus on? Pertiaps 
find a small team that would be interested in piloting a blog on a 
specific topic, and see how they do 

What is it? 

9. Digital dashboard 

A digital dashboard is a term that refers lo the presentation 
of performance data on a computer screen - whether the 
manager's PC or via an LCD projectcx in a meeting. The senior 
member of ttie teai'n defines the information displayed on a 
function s or organization's dastiboard. It will contain updates 
on all performance improvement objectives and change 
projects. 

Pros 

It set up correctly, dashboards provide an instant update on 
progress every lime a member of Ihe team logs in lo Iheir PC - 
pushing' relevant data directly to the person with the greatest 
level of interest or need. 

Cons 

They can be costly to set up. as the underlying data typically needs 
to be pulled from olher databases and pul into a formal tliat 
makes it presentable Too often tfie data is not relevant to tfie 
mdrvidual user, and may not be up to date Lach management 
level needs a different perspective on the dashboard 

Success factors 

Investigate ttic pros and cons of creating a dashboard lor your 
business - what would it look like, what information would 
you want to present, and how would it support your strategic 
framework? Once set up, make sure that it reflects the different 
needs of tfie drffereni stakeholders tfiat will be using it 


10. Lessons learned database 




What is it? A central repository ot the lessons learned from previous initiatives 

It captures basic infoiiination about the idea, the initiative leader, 
and ttie teams involved It will ideally also present a "story" of 
what was done and why, and what the outcome was (good and 
bad), and perhaps what the team would do ditterently next time 

Pros It is enormousty valuable to the business as a means of capturing 

msights from individuals and teams while they remember and 
before tficy rrovc jobs oi worse still leave the business. 
Without active use of a lessons learned database, organizatwns 
often repeat mistakes in terms of selecting bad ideas or poor 
implementation 

Cons Teams often don t invest ttie time to slop, thmk and learn, lot alone 

capture the ideas for future reuse by others Toward the end 
of any change project many members of the team will have 
moved on to other cornmilmenls and they often just don't have 
tfre tirrxj Even wticn insigtits are captured, people often don t 
believe that others will bother to look at them, so they are often 
unstructured and of little value. There is also often a lack ot trust 
m terms of how otfters will use the information. 

Success factors Make the capturing of insights part of the weekly review meetings 
with the team, and ensure they are captured arrd classified in a 
central and easily accessible dalabase However, to bring the 
database to life, make sure that future teams are encouraged 
to review the database during the initial idea evaluation and 
project planning phases. 


How do I keep balance? 

Now stop. Before going out and investing in the latest and greatest, remember 
that technology is just an enabler. Success will ultimately depend on your ability 
to lead others, your behaviors and how you interact with others. Be wary of 
being drawn into new technologies too quickly - let someone else make the 
mistakes, but then learn quickly. Finally, if you do decide to introduce new 
systems into your team, think carefully about the possible risks - what could go 
wrong? 



Stop -Think - Act 

Ask yourself and the team these questions: 




What should we do? 

Wh<it technologies are available that will help 
to improve performance and create 
high-performance teams? 

Who do we need to involve? 

Who would benefit and why^ 

What resources will we 
require? 

What level of investment would be require<P 

What is the timing? 

When wexjid be a gexxf time to introduce 
the new technology - is there a "window of 
opfxiilunity?' 


Visit www.Fast-Track-Me.com to capture and track your 
actions toward high performance. 


Expert Voice 



Managing future performance through an emergent 
workforce 

Nick Horslen Independent business adviser 

“Those now entering the workforce for the first time 
are known as “confident, demanding, materialistic, 
techno-sawy, carefree and on the move.” Raised by 
Baby Boomers they appear to be turning Maslow on 
its head. They come with built-in contradictions and 
they want, and have, access to so much more. They 
define their own “work-life” balance or passion. They 
expect success and rewards so much more 
immediately. These young adults are entering the 
workforce at a time of real change - dramatic change 
in the economy, in society, and inside organizations. 

Change isn’t new, but the way that young people now 
see it has altered. Access to information, the means to 
collaborate and communicate, the way they see the 
world and the influences upon them have changed. 

How they go about daily activities and make plans has 
changed. None of that change has sprung up instantly 
overnight; it has been emerging for years, at least a 
decade, but the new emergent leaders who will be the 
business leaders for the next 10, 20 or 30 years arrive 








at their companies, large and small, never having 
known anything other than their own experience. 

From childhood, adolescence and further education, 
their experience is inseparable from the experience of 
the Internet, Google, Facebook, YouTube, the iPod, 
and so on. It’s a globally accessible, always on, 
universally connected world where informal instant 
relationships complement the longer-term traditional 
relationships from the past. It is an experience where 
framing the “here and now” means constant online 
communication, constant searching and finding out the 
things they don’t yet know. Through social media, the 
constant bouncing around of immediate activities, 
ideas and actions it’s an experience that tells them they 
don’t need to sit around and be told or lectured to “by 
other people’s experts and leaders.” They find out in 
an instant what they feel to be the right facts, ideas and 
vision. They blend online and offline conversations 
and locations into the one real-world, real-time 
experience, to analyze, entertain and act upon. And 
while they do this, they can just as easily be sitting on 
a train, at work, in front of the TV or out enjoying 
themselves. They bring a new level of multi-tasking 
which might even suggest their brains get wired 
differently over time. It’s a 24 by 7 paradigm, 
multimodal, so the idea of boundaries and notions of 
on and off, in and out has changed. 

This next generation know they can see and hear it all 
as video or sound whenever and wherever they are. 
They can research trends and verify facts through any 
website, validated or invalidated source, all in an 
instance. They see information and data, they 
experience sound and vision, they exchange and 
forward with a new level of linkage across subjects, 
people, locations and boundaries that previous 
generations would hesitate over. 

With a world that moves at the speed of the Internet 
and tainted with post-9/11 “fear, uncertainty and 
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believe the world is uncertain but there for the taking. 
With everything at their fingertips, they will take a 
new view on their own performance, what they need, 
how they do it and what they are doing it for. After all, 
experience from the past does not match up with the 
future so they might ask, “Why is experience 
relevant?” 

Organizations will do well to understand and 
anticipate this change and what that change means for 
them and the way things get done. By embracing the 
emergent nature of that change, those that strike the 
right accord will bring out the best of the next 
generation and, by virtue of that approach, build 
leaders fit for the future. 

If these new workers can make the connections so 
much faster, if they move into a world of connected 
and “linked data” then they are poised to see the bigger 
picture. If they see the flow from data to information 
to knowledge and wisdom, as they surely will as they 
grow, then they can act more decisively and faster, 
putting their needs as individuals before those imposed 
by traditions, which came with their own embedded 
group self-interests. In the process, they will create a 
new playing field whereby leaders are found, sought 
and followed, and where they are exposed and judged 
more directly than ever before. The challenges they 
bring - speed, openness and connectivity - are the 
very things that will challenge them. Those that thrive 
and survive will be the leaders of substance for 
tomorrow. Preparing the ground for that level of 
performance is a new challenge for today, and who 
lays the foundation is yet to be identified but it’s out 
there, happening now. Manage the contradictions to 
gain the best predictions! 

Definitions 

Baby Boomers (born 1945-61): 

• Defined by post-war optimism 



• Ethos = hard work, loyalty 

• Time-served 

• Status and job titles mattered 
Generation X (born 1962-77) 

• End of cold-war certainties 

• Strong political leadership 

• Invented the long-hours culture 

• Digital immigrants 
Generation Y (born 1978-98): 

• Natives in a digital world 

• 24/7, anyone, anything, anytime 

• Don’t hesitate to question authority 

• Rather than “seen and not heard” they expect praise, 
recognition, encouragement and reward - every day! 

• Arrive at work on day one already equipped with the same 
or better work tools than the ones the workplace provides 

• They assume greater control and accountability over how 
they work and the impact on the bottom line 

• Will change jobs and career more frequently than any 
generation before 

• Gomfortable with cross-border and cross-cultural changes.” 



5. Implementing Change 


Having been through the first four chapters of this book, you are probably 
thinking about how to implement five or possibly six ideas for improvement that 
you have highlighted in your own mind. This chapter is about helping you to 
organize your ideas and implement them effectively. The key features are: 

• Prioritization - which ideas will you implement first? 

• Planning - what is your plan for introducing the change? 

• Dealing with issues - how will you stay on track? 

• Critical success factors - how can we increase our chances of success? 

Prioritization 

Let’s say you have six ideas you want to introduce. Start by putting them in a 
prioritized list. To do this, first think about the criteria that you will use to 
evaluate your ideas. Here are some you can use to evaluate the options and then 
decide on your priorities list: 

• Does this idea have an impact on your mission and goals in the short, 
medium or longer term? If it does not, then it’s not a high priority - it’s a 
nice to have. 

• Is it easy or not so easy to make this change? 

• What is the return on investment (ROI) going to be from making this 
change? Is it worth the time, energy and financial cost? Does this have an 
impact on our goals? 

• Do we have the resources required to make this change? Financial, 
material or other. 

• Do we have the people necessary to support making the change? What is 
our capability and capacity to make this change? 

• What favorable impact will this change have on stakeholders? Does 
anyone else need to agree with this change outside your team? Your peer 
group, boss or other functions may have experience that would deter or 
encourage you to make this change. 

See how this works in the simple example below. Imagine that you have 
identified the following aspects of your performance management framework 
that you and your team feel represent the greatest opportunities for 
improvement: 



• Idea 1: Engage the team in developing a new strategic framework. 

• Idea 2: Establish a clear set of KPls for delivering against the framework. 

• Idea 3: Do a high-performance team gap analysis and agree on an action 
plan with the team to close that gap. 

• Idea 4: Evaluate team members to determine your “A” players. 

• Idea 5: As an example we can follow, let’s take a specific idea for change. 
Work with the team to develop a core culture that defines how the 
organization will treat its key accounts. 

Each of the ideas has been evaluated using a five-point scale where 5 represents 
a strong and beneficial impact on the criterion and 1 represents a poor impact. 


1 CRITERION 

IDEA 1 

IDEA 2 

IDEA 3 

IDEA 4 

IDEA 5 

Link to goals 

5 

3 

3 

2 

A 

Lasy to Implement 

T 

A 

3 

1 

5 

Value/HOI 

5 

A 

5 

2 

A 

Resources 

2 

5 

A 

3 

A 

People 

-1 

A 

A 

2 

5 

Stakeholders 

5 

3 

A 

2 

5 

Totals 

25 

23 

23 

12 

20 

Pnofily 

2 

3 

4 

No go 

1 


The overall score provides a basis on which to set priority, but the performance 
against each criterion will also identify areas where you will need to focus 
during implementation of the change. Idea 1, for example, is a strong idea, but to 
implement the change successfully you will need to address the issue of lack of 
resources. Also, be prepared to reject ideas that you initially thought were good. 
Idea 4, for example, should be rejected because it will either prove impossible to 
implement, or not result in real and significant improvement in performance that 
has a useful impact on shareholders. 



Quick Tip: Ask "Why?” 

To generate new ideas for improvement, get into the habit of 
asking “Why?’. Why do we produce this product or service in 
the way we do? Why do we approach customers in the way we 
do? and so on. 








Planning 

So you’ve got great ideas for improvement, but how do you start to implement 
them? Clearly these changes are significant and it would therefore be unwise to 
just do it, but at the same time you need to get moving and these ideas might 
provide an opportunity to make an impression. It is vital that implementing these 
changes goes well. 

You are now ready to make a start on Idea 5 - your top performer. Recognize 
that there is no one right approach to creating a sustainable approach to 
improving the performance of your team, but you will need to think ahead about 
your own particular situation and plan the changes carefully. Here is a checklist 
of things to consider when planning your changes: 

1. State the outcome: “What specifically is this change you want to 
implement and what is its purpose?” We want to create a new way of 
approaching our key customers to increase the volume and profitability of 
sales to them and at the same time locking them in more firmly to dealing 
with us. 

2. Describe the present situation before implementing the change. All 
customers are treated the same in terms of discounts, marketing 
communication, sales effort and local support. 

3. Describe what successful implementation will look like, feel like and 
sound like to yourself and others. What are the benefits? What are the 
opportunities and risks? After implementing some sort of key account 
management program, we will have national control of the accounts and a 
consistent approach to all their divisions and subsidiary companies. The 
benefits are improved volume and profitability of sales to these customers. 
We will achieve a relationship more akin to a partnership with the key 
accounts with much higher levels of contact. The major risks are that we 
annoy all the other customers who could feel discriminated against and 
that the key accounts feel more powerful in dealing with us and thus able 
to demand better delivery terms and discounts. 

4. What is the first step and the order and sequence of events required to 
successfully implement this change? Joint planning sessions with 
marketing and sales followed by an investigation into best practice in this 
area and a search for other people’s experience in this area. 

5. What resources do you need? 

• Implementation team - a small joint marketing and sales team for the 
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• Financial - we need a rough budget of $15,000 for expenses and the 
purchase of information and expertise. 

• Stakeholder support. 

6. Who are the individuals on the team that you need to execute the plan? 
What are the implications for current workload and priorities? There are 
two key people we need to add to the project: one from marketing and a 
first or second line sales manager. The release of both will damage their 
functions unless we take mitigating action. 

7. What is the deadline for completion? Depending on the ROI of the project 
we will aim to have a full proposal for the board in six months. 

8. What will you gain from this change? A more profitable and professional 
approach to our markets and a stepping stone for rolling the approach out 
to our international operations. 

9. What will you lose? If we don’t get it right we could lose the goodwill of 
non-key customers. We will have to handle the position of the sales teams 
working with local divisions of the key accounts. We need their help and 
must not demotivate them. 



Case Story: Complex Product Key Accounts, Eric’s Story 

Narrator Eric was the account manager for a large 
aerospace manufacturer selling complex electronic 
instruments. 

Context Being in aerospace, a customer constantly 
pushed Eric’s products to their limits. Eric’s company 
had to bring out new ways of doing things frequently 
and this customer was always a leading implementer. 

Issue Eric had to coordinate and motivate a number of 
departments - marketing, research and development 
and production, to name the top three - in response to 
this difficult but very important customer’s needs. At 
times he needed director level support but could lose 
time in escalating the issue and getting a mandate to 
solve it. 

Solution Eric influenced the account management 



implementation team to gain agreement to the 
appointment of a senior executive as a “sponsor” of 
every key account. Eric could then keep that sponsor 
involved with the customer itself and aware of both his 
plans and those of his customer. This meant that Eric 
could get much quicker reaction to escalated problems. 
The sponsor also had direct knowledge of where the 
key accounts were heading. 

Learning Make sure you listen and react to line 
management when you are on the staff side of 
implementing a change project. Be prepared to change 
your strategy to meet customer needs. 


Making a plan 

Once you have the objectives you’re in a position to make a list of the activities 
involved in achieving them. Take time to identify ownership, timing and 
resource requirements, asking what is necessary for success. 

Idea 5: Create a core culture that defines how the organization will treat its 
key accounts 

Phase 1: Select the key accounts 

Activity 1.1: Design a simple template for analyzing customer profiles, and 
set up an electronic template on the intranet for salespeople globally to 
apply for their accounts to be included. 

Activity 1.2: Make people aware of the new site, and hold a series of 
competitions to encourage people to get the thing off the ground by 
submitting ideas, making it as clear as you can at this stage what the 
selection process will be. 

Activity 1.3: Select the accounts that best meet the criteria and 
communicate the results to all key stakeholders - taking time to visibly 
reward the best applications. 

Phase 2: Customer access 

Activity 2.1: Investigate the feasibility of allowing key account customers 
to access a limited part of the intranet to give them speedy information on, 
for example, support issues, product changes and delivery dates. 

Activity 2.2: Conduct a pilot with a few customers and, if successful, 
ouicklv roll out the annroach. 
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At the end of each phase of your implementation, stop and formally assess 
performance. These review points are called milestones, where you check that 
you have achieved what you set out to achieve. Now look at a timeline and 
produce a Gantt chart showing what is to be done and by when. An example is 
shown below. 


Task 

Duration 

Relationship 

or gate 

1.1 

12 



1.2 

5 

1.1 


1.3 

5 

1.2 


2.1 

3 



2 2 

15 

2.1 
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It may be that the other elements of your performance management framework 
can be implemented with informal meetings with the management team and 
specialists within market research. Remember, an implementation plan can be 
very useful, but some activities are straightforward enough not to need one. 

So, coming away from the specific example of key account management and 
back to the performance management change, you now have an outline plan of 
how to implement a series of change projects to reach a company-wide (or 
division-wide or just for your team) performance management framework. The 
time has come to get everyone to buy in to it by communicating it to all the 
stakeholders. Avoid surprises wherever possible so involve key people early in 
the planning process. You can do this with a conference or a series of emails. 
You probably also need a newsletter, but recognize that it takes time and skill to 
get it right. Don’t publish too many newsletters or you’ll start to find that there is 
nothing this month really to report. Eventually you’ll find that providing a flow 
of information about the framework will be one of the most important roles 
managers have. 

Produce a report that summarizes what needs to be done to set the organization 
up optimally. Your report must include some risk analysis, pointing out not only 
what has gone wrong in the past but also what has worked. 














Quick Tip: Advertise your Changes/Successes 

Don’t forget to advertise your successes. Your website, for 
example, should include enough information about 
performance improvement to get people curious. 


You’ll need budget and resources beyond the individual projects. Work out what 
ideally you will need, remembering that you will have to justify the expense and 
resources. It’s probably not sufficient to say that without improvement the 
organization will die. You need more specifics and you need to relate the 
proposed idea to the achievement of business goals. Look for success stories of 
companies who have done it before. Point to things that have gone wrong in the 
past and how much they have cost the organization. Look for quick wins - 
simple things you can do before you get your new budget or things that you can 
implement quickly afterward. Make the quick wins as concrete in financial terms 
as you possibly can. 

Dealing with issues 

Maintain a weekly issues log and bring these to the implementation team once a 
week to discuss and resolve. Don’t forget to log the actions and results. 

Now you have to keep project plans on track. Simply putting a plan together 
does not mean it will happen. Think about the three Ps that you will need to 
manage - plan (tasks and timings), people (keeping stakeholders motivated and 
on track) and performance (the project objectives) - and keep your attention 
balanced between all three. 

The PDCA cycle - see the figure below - is a continuous improvement approach 
to managing a project or team. Use it as a structured approach to monitoring 
performance and progress, and for remaining alert to the unexpected: 

• Plan your activities - you will have done this already if you have a Gantt 
chart like the one above. 

• Do implies completing the activities necessary for success. 




• Check the progress you’re making toward implementing the plan. This 
will reveal any problems in any of the three areas concerned. Here are 
some examples of what will emerge in the electronic suggestions scheme 
of phase 1. Plan: a resource that you need will not be available at the time 
you had planned to have it. Can you change the plan so that the overall 
timetable is not affected? People: a person you are relying on is getting the 
tasks done but taking much longer than was expected. Do you change the 
plan or bring in someone else to speed things up? Performance: the pilot 
scheme is producing financial benefits but not as much as had been 
planned. Do you cut costs or search for a way of improving performance? 

• Act - make decisions that will bring the project back on track by resolving 
the problems. 



Quick Tip: Ask "So What?” 

Look for ideas in all areas of performance improvement. For 
example, if you find a new course on succession planning ask 
yourself, “So what will that expenditure of people and money 
do for us?’ 


What routines should we set up? 

Complex situations can be dramatically simplified through regular structured 
review meetings. Depending on what you are looking to achieve, these may be 
quick and simple five-minute updates in the coffee room, or more in-depth, one- 
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meetings: 

• daily, weekly, monthly - focus on performance monitoring and issue 
resolution 

• annual cycles - focus on strategic planning and priority setting. 

How do we stay flexible? 

While you need to understand the principles of planning, and performance 
monitoring, you also need to stay flexible and responsive to the team, be aware 
of how things are going and changes in the external environment. Think about 
how tight or loose your controls really need to be. Too loose and you run the risk 
of missing deadlines and going off on a tangent, but too tight and you run the 
risk of reducing the team’s motivation and losing key stakeholders” 
commitment. 

Nowhere is this tight versus loose leadership style more visible than when a 
team leader or change project manager uses some of the tools and techniques of 
project management and gets bogged down by them. Take the example of 
critical path analysis: this is a useful technique that shows the leader and the 
team what activities are critical to the completion of the plan on time. You can 
afford other activities, ones not on the critical path, to slip a bit without 
compromising the end date of the plan. It’s a useful guide for both planning the 
timing of activities and monitoring progress. But don’t get too carried away with 
it or you risk damping down the creativity of the team and causing motivational 
problems by an unhealthy concentration on the tasks as you planned them. 
Critical path analysis can be helpful but, in the end, it’s the people not the tight 
process that will deliver the results you want. There have been situations where 
the project manager was so intent on checking off the activities on the project 
network that people were ignoring shortcuts and better ways of doing things just 
to keep him happy. 



Quick Tip: Day-to-Day Activities 

Look for ways to build creative thinking into day-to-day 
activities. 


Balance the team’s rational thinking with tapping into their creative talents. 
Encourage innovation in performance management even while you’re involved 





in setting up such an environment. You will spot the people who will help more 
on one side of the rational/creative spectrum, and learn to rely on the rational 
ones to keep the project steady and the creative ones to make a huge step 
forward from time to time. Some people go from one mountain top to the next 
one by crawling down the mountainside then crawling up the other one. Others 
prefer to take a run and a leap and hope they make it. When they do, they have 
made a great contribution to the team; when they fail, you and the team will have 
to help them recover. It’s the balance of the two that ensures not only success but 
also the best result possible. 

Critical success factors 

As you start to implement ways of improving performance, reflect on the factors 
that will drive success. You can’t focus on everything at once, so where do you 
start? 

While your first approach may be comprehensive, it should not necessarily be 
difficult to implement. However, there will be barriers, and success appears to 
come down to getting the following factors right: 

• Focus on opportunities of high value that fit with current business 
priorities. This tends to get everyone’s attention and commitment. 

• Ensure that the senior team shows active commitment to the processes you 
are implementing: after all they will have the greatest impact on business 
culture, and if they don’t take them seriously then no one else will. 

• Get a balanced team in terms of skills, experience and behaviors, if 
possible, and ensure sufficient budget and resources are allocated to the 
overall implementation process. 

• Build continuous improvement techniques into business-as-usual in order 
to minimize the perceived workload or overhead associated with such 
activity. This is best done through lots of small changes such as modifying 
a meetings agenda, or adding an item to a weekly checklist. 

• Install systems and tools to support the consistent application of best 
practices across all teams - effectively creating a “common performance 
management language.” 

• Develop skills to improve the quality of the work people do in idea 
generation and project management as this will improve the overall 
effectiveness and efficiency of the process. 

• Reward people for sharing ideas and knowledge, in non-financial ways as 
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• Evaluate progress and performance honestly, openly and without politics, 
making sure that evidence supports your conclusions and that it is 
presented in a blame-free way. 

• Finally communicate successes or “quick wins” to all interested 
stakeholders so that people can see that the overall approach is working 
and worthwhile. 

The people thing 

in the end the performance you are trying to influence involves getting people on 
board and willing to change their behavior. That’s why implementing change is 
such an important skill for managers to learn and perfect. Managing change can 
be a depressing business but there is hope in one simple rule, if you have to 
manage a change process, you need “agents of change” to support you. Agents 
of change are people who fundamentally agree with the need for change and 
have the will to go through the process themselves. 

What 1 have found in practice is that if 20 percent of the people involved in the 
change will act as your agents of change, then your chances of success are good. 
Less than 10 percent and you may have to drop your aspirations a bit until you 
have gotten more support. 

To a large degree change management, for that is what this really is, is about 
overcoming resistance and people’s fears and objections to your plan. You have 
to be well prepared when implementing changes in a business as not everyone 
will think like you. You have to deal with people’s resistance to change, not try 
to prevent it. 

To that end many successful managers have adopted the DREG curve as a means 
of understanding people’s attitudes to your changes - this is covered in more 
detail in Chapter 7. “Leading the team.” DREG stands for the four “emotions” 
you may come across while introducing a new financial management 
framework: for example, denial, resistance, exploration and commitment. You 
will see in Chapter 7 that the phrases seek to illustrate reactions to an event, but 
what is important is the curve through the four quadrants. How you manage 
these reactions is crucial to the smooth implementation of change. 



Stop -Think - Act 





Now at the end of this chapter, you will be aware that 
implementing a comprehensive approach to performance 
management is not necessarily quick or easy. It needs to be 
planned and implemented using a disciplined approach. Use the 
team audit in Chapter 2 to identify the gaps in your current 
approach to it. (Note that there is a more comprehensive team 
audit in the Director’s Toolkit in Part D .l Then identify the 
actions you will need to take to make it succeed. 


What should we do? 

Who do we need to involve? 

What resources will we 
require? 

What stages and tasks are appropriate? 

Wfio rreeds to be involved and wtiy? 

Wtiat information, facilities, materials, 
equipment or budget will be required? 

What Is the timing? 

How long will each activity typically lake? 


Visit www.Fast-Track-Me.com to use the Fast Track online 
planning tool. 


Expert Voice 



Managing marketing performance 

Professor Roger Palmer Henley Business School, University of 
Reading 

“Marketers occupy a unique position in the spectrum 
of management skills; they have primary responsibility 
for revenue generation, but have little direct authority 
to implement change. Yet change is their stock in trade 
and reason for existence. To be effective, marketers 
need not just functional skills but also the ability to 
align and coordinate the activities of the firm. 

Marketers increasingly need, in addition to their 
functional skills, a high level of managerial capability. 

Marketing then has a highly strategic role to play and 
is critical to achieving sustainable competitive 
advantage. 

In an increasingly competitive environment this 
requires a shift in thinking. Axiomatically, in the 









business world we view our marketplace through the 
lens of “product” (or a service which is invariably 
productized). Hence we almost unquestioningly think 
about the success of our business in terms of product 
profitability and longer-term measures such as market 
share. In fact most organizations can demonstrate 
exhaustive analysis of product cost and profitability, 
yet fail to understand even the most basic metrics 
relating not to products but to customers. In today’s 
largely mature markets populated by sophisticated and 
indeed aggressive buyers, achieving competitive 
advantage by developing “better” products is 
increasingly difficult; most products are the same these 
days. 

Marketing success will increasingly depend upon 
much more insight and understanding, not just of what 
customers want, but also of what they value. 
Organizations will need to be flexible and dynamic in 
order to respond to customers” requirements for lower 
prices and higher value and this has significant 
implications for companies. Leading companies truly 
understand their customers” businesses to the extent 
that they can proactively offer value opportunities 
which they can then satisfy. Rolls-Royce Aero Engines 
not just offers some of the best and most highly 
engineered products in the world, but also understands 
that its airline partners don’t actually want engines, 
they want the power the engines provide. Rolls-Royce 
therefore offer their TotalCare® solution and airline 
partners pay only for the time in which the engine is 
operating, with the supplier taking responsibility for 
spares, maintenance, breakdowns, etc.- 

Value-based solutions such as this mean that 
companies must significantly reconfigure their 
processes, invest in their customers and identify best in 
class suppliers working with them, by developing 
cooperative, value creation networks in which all 
members create and deliver value for the end user. 


Yet how many companies can envision this brave new 
world? There are very few companies that truly 
understand not product but customer profitability. The 
cost of manufacturing a product or delivering a service 
is often known in detail, yet the cost of gaining a 
customer, the rate of customer turnover or “churn,” 
and the net profitability of that customer, is largely 
unknown. Some companies are leading exponents of 
this understanding of customer economics (e.g. cell 
phone operators) and regularly measure their strategy 
in terms of customer churn, ARPU (average revenue 
per user) and other key customer-based metrics. 
However, such metrics represent the underlying 
strategy of the firm, built around customers and an 
understanding of their value to the firm, and vice 
versa. 

Marketing strategy based around deep insight and 
understanding of customer value requirements, 
delivered through flexible processes and dynamic 
networks and measured by different, relevant and 
customer-based metrics, represents a significant 
opportunity - and challenge - for many firms and 
organizations.” 



Part C: Career Fast Track 


Whatever you have decided to do in terms of developing your career as a 
manager, to be successful you need to take control, plan ahead and focus on the 
things that will really make a difference. You need to ask yourself how you get 
into your company’s key talent pool. 

The first ten weeks of a new role will be critical. Get them right and you will be 
off to a flying start and will probably succeed. Get them wrong and you will 
come under pressure and even risk being moved on rather quickly. Plan this 
initial period to make sure you are not overwhelmed by the inevitable mass of 
detail that will assail you on arrival. Make sure that other people’s priorities do 
not put you off the course that you have set yourself. 

Once you have successfully eased yourself into your new role and gained the 
trust of your boss and the team, you can start to make things happen. First, focus 
on your leadership style and how it needs to change to suit the new role; then 
focus on the team. Are they the right people and, if so, what will make them 
work more effectively as a project team? 

Finally, at the appropriate time, you need to think about your next career move, 
and whether you are interested in getting to the top and becoming a company 
director. This is not for everyone, as the commitment, time and associated stress 
can be offputting, but the sense of responsibility and leadership can be 
enormously rewarding. 

You’ve concentrated on performance up until now - now it’s time to look at 
your Fast Track career. 



6. The First Ten Weeks 


The “first ten weeks” of starting a new role as the leader of any team are 
probably the most critical - get them wrong and you risk failure, get them right 
and you will enjoy and thrive in your new role. What do you need to do, where 
should you focus, and what must you avoid at all costs? 

To enable the new leader to take control, the Fast Track manager will seek to 
understand key facts, build relationships and develop simple mechanisms for 
monitoring and control - establishing simple but effective team processes. 

Again, this task will be simplified using modern technologies and so become 
effortless and part of day-to-day behavior. 

Changing roles 

Why is this a critical time? 

It’s vital to gain sufficient traction during the first 10-12 weeks in a new role. In 
big organizations the “mortality” rate for people in new roles is high at 15-25 
percent. The reason for this is that human beings are set up to operate with a 
habitual set of behaviors for success. These “ways of being” are established in a 
particular context where there is a specific culture, different goals and 
expectations. When the context changes we attempt to reuse our old strategies 
for success and very often find that they don’t produce the results that we were 
expecting. There then follows a period where we try to adapt to find new 
approaches and switch to different behaviors. As we take that action, the 
environment we are working in is moving on at a pace and we are left trying to 
catch up. 

Whenever you start a new role or job, whether within your existing business or 
joining a new company, you have an opportunity to make a positive impression 
on others. However, recognize that you will only get one chance to make a first 
impression^ - get the first few months wrong and it could impact your 
relationships with others for a very long time. 

During a period of transition, the team you will be joining will have few 
preconceptions. People will typically have an open mind and be willing to try 
new ideas, giving you the benefit of the doubt. We often see this phenomenon 
when consultants are called in to resolve a critical business issue. They often say 
exactly the same things as some of the internal managers, but as outsiders their 
views are respected and acted upon. 


This is typically a period of high emotional energy, and activities will often get a 
higher level of enthusiasm and commitment. Use this time wisely and you will 
gain significant advantage. 

Make sure that you let go of all associations with your old role so that you can 
focus on your new role. Prepare yourself mentally for the next role by seeing 
yourself there. This will ensure that you project yourself as being capable and 
motivated to keep on promoting your career. Promote your team’s successes; let 
people know about the team’s achievements and what they are capable of 
delivering. 

What are the potential pitfalls? 

While this period of transition presents opportunities to make a good impression, 
take care not to get it wrong. Few people recover from a bad start in a new role. 
You will be faced with a number of challenges to overcome: 

• You will need to accelerate learning since you will lack knowledge and 
expertise in your new role. This will make you vulnerable to getting 
decisions wrong. 

• In every team there will be a mixture of people and politics. Getting in 
with the wrong people or setting up favorites can limit your opportunities 
for future promotion. 

• There will be a lot to do in a short period of time, and you may well feel 
overwhelmed by it all. 

• Most effective managers rely heavily on their informal networks, but in 
the early stages of a new job these don’t exist. 

What is the worst-case scenario? 

Because people often give the benefit of the doubt to those who are starting a 
new job or joining a new team, things often go well for a period of time. If you 
make mistakes they will forgive you because you’re new to the job. This is 
referred to as the “honeymoon period.” New football coaches, for example, are 
allowed to lose the first few games without too much criticism. However, after a 
period of time (the first ten weeks), you, like the coaches, will need to perform 
well, meeting the expectations of key stakeholders and winning. 

During this initial period, it is vital that you take the steps necessary to set 
yourself up for longer-term success, or else run the risk of, as it were, falling into 
the chasm- (see the figure below). You make a good start but then people start to 
see the changes you are proposing as just another management initiative. Plan 


your first ten weeks carefully in order to set yourself up for longer-term success. 



The first ten weeks 

What should I do before I start? 

Before starting a new project or job within the area of innovation, you need to do 
your research in terms of what it will entail and what some of the potential 
problems are likely to be. Develop a personal to-do list of things to get ready or 
put in place. 



Quick Tip: Ten Minutes Out 

Get into the habit of taking ten minutes out each day simply to 
browse the Internet and search for experiences and benchmarks 
that are useful in improving performance. 


Think also about how you yourself will need to change. How will you behave 
differently, what knowledge will you need to gain and what new skills would be 
useful? Understanding these things will help to build your confidence. 

If possible, it would also be useful to identify key influencers in your particular 
function, such as industry experts or your internal experts, and start to build your 
reputation through your involvement in events or discussion forums. 

What do the first ten weeks look like? 

Use the following suggestions to put together a plan for your first ten weeks in 
your new position. While you will get into the detail of each area in your first ten 
weeks, recognize that you may be able to make a start before you take the job or 











start in your new rote. 

Week 1: Get to know your stakeholders 

First impressions will influence the way a relationship will develop in the first 
few months. Obtain organizational charts and start by understanding the 
stakeholders who are key to you and your team. These will typically include: 
your boss, work colleagues, your team, department heads, key opinion leaders, 
subject matter experts, customers and suppliers. 

Do not go into initial meetings or telephone conversations without stopping and 
thinking them through. What is the impression you want to give, and what do 
you need to do to make sure this will happen? Think about what could go wrong, 
and what you can do to make sure risks are avoided or mitigated. Make sure that 
initial conversations focus on them, not you, so take time to really understand 
what their agenda is, what their concerns are and what their ideas are for the 
future. Remember how important it is to understand each individual’s 
motivation, strengths and weaknesses. Try not to state your ideas at the initial 
meeting - it is much better just to listen hard. Indeed it is often said that 
influence most belongs to the person who says least during the meeting but 
provides the summary at the end and proposes the action plan. After all, these 
are the first of regular meetings that you will hold subsequently as you find out, 
particularly with your direct reports, how they think and how they impact current 
performance. Find out what stakeholders think needs to change in order to meet 
goals and create the future. 

Find out from senior people the culture that they are trying to build and make 
your first estimate of who are the main influencers in the business. 

It is worthwhile assessing each stakeholder group on a power vs support matrix 
(see the figure below). Focus on those stakeholders who have the greatest power 
or influence over your work, and try to understand the politics of the situation. 
Think hard about how you can persuade highly influential people that will 
oppose your ideas (top left), and consider ways of using the support of your 
advocates to persuade other opinion leaders (top right). 




Resister Supporter 


Develop a communication plan that includes face-to-face discussions where 
possible to improve the support for your team from all the highly influential 
stakeholders. Finally do not overlook the fact that a key stakeholder may well be 
the previous incumbent of the job you are starting; if they are still around and 
available, take time to learn from their previous successes and failures. 

Give yourself a stretching objective for these meetings - try and be able to 
understand the current strategy or plan the team is working on and contrast that 
plan with the current situation. Align the plan to the overall plan for the 
company and resolve to update, reframe or refresh it in the coming weeks. 

Week 2: Capture a business snapshot 

You obviously need to understand the business you are working in, but this 
should go beyond a superficial knowledge of its products and markets. Get to 
know what the priorities are, and the critical success factors for this current year. 

Everyone should understand the basis on which the company competes, but this 
is particularly critical for performance management, as all new ideas for 
performance improvement should be linked in some way to the business’s 
unique selling proposition. 

Assess the current state of the business. Is it a new or start-up business, a steady 
state organization in a mature market, in the process of rapid growth, a business 
turnaround in order to regain profitability, or possibly even in a wind-down 
phase? The current health of the business will guide the focus of your new ideas. 

Your quick snapshot should also confirm what budgets and resources you have 
to achieve your aims and how it has changed from previous years. Use the 
checklist in the next section to confirm that you have the information you need. 



Quick Tip: Stop Non-Value-Added Activities 

Look to find ways of stopping individual and team activities 
that don’t add value in order to free up time for everyone to 
stop and think creatively. 


Week 3: Create a team SWOT 

You know enough now to critically evaluate each aspect of your team and 
identify those areas that you consider to be strengths and weaknesses, and areas 
that reflect opportunities and threats. Make a quick list, but then prioritize it 
down to the top five in each category. Perhaps use the team audit checklist in the 
Director’s Toolkit f Part Df to add structure to your analysis, and then summarize 
your thoughts in the form of a SWOT analysis. 

Recognize that this will reflect your first impressions, so some of your 
conclusions will be valid while others may be incorrect. Take time to validate 
your thoughts with your boss and other key stakeholders; this will provide an 
opportunity to get to know them better and to start thinking about ways to 
address weaknesses and exploit strengths. Here’s an example from a marketing 
perspective: 
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This marketing manager has identified weaknesses in the way initiatives are 
managed across the business and the level of visibility the overall marketing 
program has at the senior management team level. At the same time, he/she 
believes that they have a great team and the full support of the senior manager. 








Quick Tip: Look for Evidence 

Analyze the facts and opinions of others in order to get to the 
facts - seek concrete examples. Making decisions on poor 
information will lead to poor plans. 


Week 4: Secure quick wins 

It’s important for your boss, peer group and direct reports to feel confident in 
your appointment to this role. From the opportunities analysis you did in week 3, 
decide on opportunities that will deliver quick wins and that demonstrate your 
grip on the situation. 

Accept that you will not be able to fix everything all at once, but by week 4, 
people will be watching closely to see what you are actually going to do to make 
a difference. Make a list of your ideas for change as you progress during week 3, 
and then prioritize them in terms of impact on the business and urgency. 

Measure impact in terms of how each change will support a specific business 
imperative, or the difference it will make to overall profitability. Measure 
urgency in terms of specific deadlines that need to be met or windows of 
opportunity, such as implementing a process change during the summer holiday 
period. 

Then for those changes that you consider to be a priority, identify one or two that 
you know you can implement quickly, within a few days, and with little risk. 
These are referred to as “early wins” and, so long as they are not viewed as 
trivial, will do a lot to boost your credibility within the organization assuming 
they succeed. 



Case Story: Getting a Quick Win, Graham’s Story 
Narrator Graham was regional manager of a large 


telecommunications company. 

Context Graham joined to help senior management to 
implement a huge change program aimed at knocking 
the old-fashioned corners off those managers who had 
served with the organization since the company’s 




inception. 

Issue Many of these managers were accustomed to a 
hierarchical, rather deferential culture where seniority 
counted highly. They were also struggling with the 
concept that the customer was king. 

Solution On his very first day the new boy took action 
on this, using the parking lot as his vehicle. He 
removed every car parking space allocated on the basis 
of management seniority. He reallocated the best 
spaces to customers only. Also in his tour of the 
parking lot he realized that there were some areas that 
were not only dark but also outside the range of the 
security cameras. Accordingly, he allocated the next 
best spaces nearest to the entrance to those women 
who sometimes or regularly worked late. He got the 
support of those of his people who felt held back by 
the old guard, and of the more ambitious women 
willing to work long hours. The old guard was furious 
and wrote emails complaining to any senior manager 
they could think of. 

Once it became clear that Graham’s strategy would 
prevail, some of the old guard took the severance 
packages that were on offer at the time. The rest 
followed at times to suit their personal situations. 

Learning Do something quickly that is obviously a 
sensible decision, pleasing the people who are 
important to the business even if it means cutting 
across the sensibilities of others who are resisting 
change. Something that stirs things up at an early stage 
is not necessarily a high-risk strategy. 


Think carefully about potential problems and take time to meet with the relevant 
stakeholders to ensure fast success. You can then communicate these quick wins 
in a way that builds commitment to your approach to performance management 
and its credibility. 

In the marketing example in the section above, an effective quick win might be 
to conduct a one-day workshop with the different sales teams across the 
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During the workshop ask each team participant to present their approach to 
assisting marketing, and then facilitate a discussion about the benefits of creating 
a common approach. If successful, you will not only have built credibility 
among a key group of people, but you will have started the process of creating 
common practices and increasing visibility of the overall marketing portfolio. 

Use this as an opportunity to create a learning culture, and to show that you are 
open to good ideas from all the teams. 

Week 5 : Create a vision 

At the end of your first month in your new role, stop and take stock of where you 
are. Reflect on what you have learned, and the key messages you have received 
from your boss and other key stakeholders. You should now have enough 
information and insights to put together your vision for the team for the next two 
to three years. 

Start at the end by thinking about what you want to have achieved before you 
move on to your next role, whether it be in six months or three years. The clearer 
your vision of what success will look like, the more likely it is that you will 
achieve it. Think about how you want people to remember you after you have 
moved on: what will they say about you? 

Then translate this vision into a team strategy or plan. This should clarify what 
you will do in terms of the products and services you provide and perhaps, just 
as importantly, what you’re not going to do. Clarifying boundaries helps to focus 
the team and ensure that your limited innovation resources and budget are not 
spread too thin. Then think carefully about who your customers are, whether 
internal or external to the business, and which are the most important. 

Your vision should also clearly articulate your approach to each of the Fast 
Track top ten elements in Chapter 3. what you see as the biggest gaps and how 
and when each will be closed. At this stage it does not need to be detailed, but it 
should provide a road map stating clearly what you are looking to achieve. You 
will of course need to take time to validate your plan with members of the team 
and with your boss. Finish the vision by establishing clear individual and team 
expectations and performance measures. Make sure that all your stakeholders are 
aligned to the goals for your team, then set about aligning your team through 
creating a clear strategic framework. 

As well as putting a plan in place for the team, think about the capabilities you 
personally need to build in order to successfully lead the team. Where there are 
gaps, create a personal development plan (PDF) for gaining the necessary skills 
or experience. 



Don’t forget that these are the first versions of all your plans and activities list. 
They will alter and become more certain as time passes and your and the team’s 
knowledge expands. 

Finally, at this stage you should reflect on the new role and ensure that you are 
able to balance your work commitments to your preferred lifestyle (and 
encourage team members to do the same). There is no point in doing a great job 
if you burn out in the next ten months! 

Week 6: Take a break! 

By the end of week 5 you will hopefully have done a great job, but you will also 
be pretty tired. Even the most capable and confident managers tend to use up a 
lot of nervous energy when getting settled in to a new job. Try to remain calm 
and avoid getting stressed. 

Use this week to take time to relax and get to know the team better. While you 
will already have gotten to know your team in week 1, spend more time with 
each of them on a one-on-one basis and listen to their views, their aspirations 
and their concerns. 

Establish early on who your “A” players are. Set about planning to remove low 
performers and replace them with the right caliber of person, using your 
competency framework and talent framework. Seek help from your boss and 
peer group to identify capable talent elsewhere in the business that you could 
bring in quickly. 

Talk to each of your key stakeholders again, and test the various elements of 
your vision, updating it as you go. 



Quick Tip: Review Meetings 

Get into the habit of asking your team to identify one idea for 
improvement at the end of each of your regular team meetings. 


Pay particular attention to your boss, and get to understand them better. What is 
their preferred leadership style, what are their major opportunities and threats, 
and how do they feel your first five weeks have progressed? 

During this week make sure you get on top of your day-to-day administration 
and clear as much of your in-box as possible. Ensure that your email list is in 




control, ana taKe time to aeiegate non-criticai tasKs to memoers or me team as 
early as possible. Remember that it is much better to deal with issues early, 
before they become crises. 

Week 7: Build your reputation 

Recognize that your new role may be fundamentally different to your previous 
role, and that in order to succeed you may need to do things differently. This is 
particularly important when it is your first role in management, where you will 
have switched from achieving results through your own efforts and expertise to 
achieving results through others. Recognize that your personal reputation will 
now be dependent on the ability of the team to deliver results. Start to look 
outside your own organization and identify industry best practices. Seek to 
understand how you compare with others and with the best of the competition, 
and what ideas you can and should adopt. 

Think about the different events you attend on a week-to-week basis, and how 
you should behave on each occasion. Check that you need to attend these and if 
there are other meetings that might be more relevant. Think about what you can 
do to enhance your reputation as a performance management professional. Think 
about what you will get out of each event, but ask what you can do to contribute. 
Perhaps there are opportunities for you to take more of a leadership role, or to 
facilitate others. 

Take time to build your network. The more senior you become, the more 
important your network will be to your future success. Your key contacts will 
initially be internal to the business, but as you become more established, look 
outside the business at professional bodies. Be critical in terms of how you use 
your time as some of the network organizations you can join promise a lot but 
deliver little, but as a performance management champion in the business seek to 
identify and bring in novel ideas, new thinking and best practices from other 
organizations. 

Week 8: Build your team 

Creating collaborations is frequently a shortcut to settling on your improvement 
plan. Prioritize those stakeholder relationships that will fast track your aims and 
goals. Put time in your schedule to build those collaborative relationships and 
encourage your direct reports to do the same. At the same time keep your 
balance; make sure that you continue to keep things in perspective, if you have 
not done it already, prioritize time for yourself, your health and your family. 

This will allow you to maintain energy and keep your thinking sharp. 

Don’t forget that it is a manager’s job to support others to achieve their 



ambitions. Y ou know tne ambitions ot others because you nave already 
discovered them through your collaborations and conversations. Stay true to 
those discoveries; help your key stakeholders, peers and direct reports achieve 
their ambitions, and you will achieve your own. 

Things to avoid 

These are the opposites to those listed above: 

• Avoid isolating yourself. 

• Avoid coming up with all the answers yourself; involve your team. 

• Avoid sticking too long with the existing team before making changes. 

• Avoid attempting too much too quickly. 

• Avoid being influenced by the wrong people. 

• Avoid setting unrealistic expectations. 



Quick Tip: Performance Audit 

Get into the habit of reviewing your team against the 
performance improvement audit on a regular basis (at least 
once a year). 


Week 9: Reflect and learn 

Now stop and review where you are. Take an hour or so at the start of the week 
to sit back and reflect on what has gone well, and what has gone badly, and why. 
Go back to your original plan or to-do list and check off the items you have 
delivered against, and critically review areas where you failed to meet 
expectations. 

Meet with your boss and ask for an informal review of your progress. Many 
bosses are not very good at doing performance reviews, but nevertheless it is an 
essential part of continuous improvement. Then meet with your other 
stakeholders and get their inputs into what has gone well, and what they would 
like to see changed. Here’s a good example of the benefits of this. 

A new innovation champion in a drinks company ran an innovation workshop 
where 120 new ideas were generated over a two-day period. Everyone who 
attended the event enjoyed it and considered it a great success. However, just as 
she had put a lot of time into planning the event, she spent time seeking feedback 




from everyone who attended, and spent 15 minutes over coffee with key people 
across the business. She learned that the business thought that it was a 
worthwhile event, and that more should be held in the future. She also learned 
from her boss that the session needed to be more focused as the ideas were not 
aligned enough to current business imperatives, and that a couple of the 
functional managers were put out that they had not been invited. She was able to 
use these insights to plan future events that would generate better-quality ideas 
with a greater level of support from those functions that she needed for effective 
implementation. 

Week 10: Develop your two-year plan 

Over the last nine weeks you have built your reputation and credibility as team 
manager who has performance improvement high on their priorities list. You 
have developed important relationships with influential stakeholders, and your 
confidence has grown. You will by now have an opinion on what you want to 
achieve based on facts and the advice of experts around the business. Now is the 
time to develop your two-year plan, and seek to influence the strategic direction 
of the business. You will already have used some of the Fast Track top ten, and 
the time has come to finish the planning process. 

A lot will depend on whether you are starting from scratch or taking over an 
existing team, but in either case start by reflecting on your earlier vision and 
update it if necessary. Perhaps you can be more ambitious in implementing your 
strategic framework, or perhaps you want to focus on getting collaborative 
champions up and running in all functional teams. Then work back and identify 
what needs to be done and achieved on a month-by-month basis. Keep the plan 
for year 2 at a high level, but plan the first three months in detail. 

Once you have your plan, identify barriers or potential problems that could get in 
your way. What could go wrong, what could cause this to happen, and what can 
you do to prevent it? Build these actions into the plan. 

Finally, you should be as specific as possible about how you will know if you 
are succeeding. Set key performance indicators (KPIs) that you can monitor on a 
month-to-month basis that will let you and your boss know if you are on track. 
Make sure that at least one indicator tracks the financial benefits of your work, 
what some people refer to as the return on investment (ROI), as this will help 
you to justify future investment in you and your team. 



Quick Tip: Ideas Database 

Set up a simple database of performance improvement ideas for 
your team. Start with a simple spreadsheet or whiteboard, 
classify each idea as to whether it is a major new insight of 
continuous improvement or not, and make sure that something 
happens to each idea. 


Checklist 

What do I need to know? 

During your first ten weeks in a new job, start gathering information that will 
help you to deliver results, build your team and develop your career. Use this 
checklist to see if you have the necessary information - using a simple Red- 
Amber-Green status where Red = major gaps in current knowledge and 
immediate action is required. Amber = some knowledge is missing and may 
need to be addressed at some stage in the future, and Green means that you are 
on track. 
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Quick Tip: Constructive Challenge 

Get into the habit of challenging members of your team to think 
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ways of doing things. 



Stop -Think - Act 

Now put together a plan for your first ten weeks: 


What should I do? 

Who do I need to involve? 

What resources will I 
require? 

What is the timing? 


What do I need to achieve"? 

Who needs to be itivotved and why? 

What intofmation, facilities, materials, 
equipment or budget will be required? 

Whef: will tasks be achieved"? 

Week 1 
Week 7 


Week 3 
Week 4 


Week 5 


Week 6 
Week 7 


Week 8 
Week 9 
Week 10 


Visit www.Fast-Track-Me.com to use the Fast Track online 
planning tool. 


Expert Voice 



Managing people the Socratic way 
Dr Serge Besanger, ESSEC Asia-Pacific 

“Encouraging a Socratic style of management allows 
executives to create teams that think innovatively 
without deviating from corporate missions and 
objectives. Socratic managers empower their 
employees through open conversation and creative 
questioning, generally letting them figure out solutions 
by themselves. A key to genuine Socratic people- 









management is to often suspend judgement and 
comment, thereby enabling team dialogue and 
collectively creating innovative solutions. 

Great Britain’s most prominent example of a 
successful Socratic leader constantly challenging his 
team is Winston Churchill. During World War 11, 

Churchill would often float impractical battle 
proposals to elicit critical feedback and creative 
counterproposals from his officers, and the creative 
thinking led to Britain’s victory. 

Here is a series of guidelines that would help you ask 
questions in an uncoerced manner: 

1. Display naivete when asking questions. 

2. Ask for the other party’s opinion and allow them to expose 
their personal beliefs and doctrines on the situation. 

3. Never lose patience when listening. 

4. Devise a series of clever analogies aimed at shaking the 
foundations of that person’s doctrine. 

5. Let the other party naturally realize the futility of their 
arguments by perhaps answering with silence or frowning 
slightly, but do not exploit puzzlement in a way that could 
cause loss of face. Never say: “See, 1 told you so” or “I’m 
always right.” 

6. Guide the other party to the rightful conclusion. 

7. Let the other party claim ownership of it.” 



7. Leading the Team 


Leadership is as important to success as gaining expert knowledge and being 
familiar with appropriate tools and techniques. Focus on your personal attributes 
as a leader in a new situation and reflect on what it takes to lead and develop a 
team. 

The right thinking 

How should I think? 

The starting point is to look closely at yourself and reflect on your self¬ 
perception. If you are a newly promoted manager or have just been made a team 
leader, make sure you review that self-perception and adjust it where necessary. 
As you get into more challenging jobs, you must move onward and upward in 
your thinking. 

All roles are different by nature, but the jump from one grade to the next is 
probably the most pronounced when you first step into management. How often 
do we hear people reflecting on how the ace sales representative does not 
necessarily make the best sales manager? This is the same for any leader. You 
may have been great at delivering the required results excellently, but can you 
get others to do the same, and can you lead and motivate a team of people that 
may not even report to you using only influence and charisma? 

While you are probably excited by the new challenge, it is not something you do 
for the fun of it - you’ve got to make money. Whatever function you are 
involved in, you must drive results to the bottom line. 

You will also need to be more aware of the whole organization, and be proactive 
in terms of anticipating change. How much time do you spend thinking about the 
future; is it really enough? One of the key attributes of the Fast Track manager is 
that they will spend more time looking up and around them at what is happening 
in other functions or businesses. 



Quick Tip: Your Next Job 

Think about your next job and imagine how different it will be, 
then list the things you can do today to help prepare for this 



next challenge. 


What personal attributes will I need? 

The starting point for managing an effective team is to manage yourself. 
Whenever I see a manager setting career and personal development activities 
and plans for members of their team, I am often impressed by their 
professionalism. Unfortunately, all too often they have not been so diligent with 
their own personal development planning. 

Conducting a self-assessment against four dimensions - knowledge, 
competencies, attitudes and behaviors - is a useful starting point. Do you have 
the necessary knowledge about changes in the industry, your top ten customers 
and major competitors? Are you able to think creatively, conduct analyzes to 
understand why things happen (or could happen), review all processes and put 
into place plans that will deliver benefits on time and within budget? Do you 
have the right attitude in terms of being positive, seeking synergies between 
other people’s ideas and constantly looking for breakthroughs? And do you 
actively support others in doing their jobs and have the determination to 
overcome obstacles? 

Use a structured approach to identify specific areas in each of four categories 
that you need to work on: knowledge, competencies, attitudes and behaviors. 
However, before taking action, take time to discuss your thoughts with your boss 
or your coach and seek evidence for good or poor performance. Perhaps 
summarize your thoughts in the form of a SWOT (strengths, weaknesses, 
opportunities and threats) analysis before putting a plan together. However, do 
not be over-ambitious and try and develop yourself too quickly - becoming an 
effective team manager takes time. 



Quick Tip: Business Strategy 

Make sure you know what the strategy of your business is, and 
focus your activities on the specific imperatives for the next 
one to three years. 


The right skills 


What leadershiu stvle is auDrouriate? 





The purpose of this section is to provide a road map of how to recognize the 
need for different leadership styles depending upon the situation the team and 
the business is facing. This is commonly known as “situational leadership.” 
Situational leadership identifies the situation the team is in and enables the 
leader to adapt the style of leadership to suit that situation. 

In this section we will look at: 

• Styles of leadership and purpose of those styles in relation to the 
“situation” 

• Three key competencies central to leadership style 

• Evaluating where you are now and where you need to be to achieve your 
aspirations. 

Styles of leadership and the purpose of those styles in relation to the “situation” 

(The styles have been numbered in order to match the quick assessment process 
later in this section.) 

Style level 1 “chain of command” 

In the chain of command style, the leader makes and announces all decisions 
while also directing each person’s activities. There is limited communication 
other than on immediate tasks and minimal autonomy for team members. The 
team is very closed and will rarely draw in expertise from outside, instead 
focusing on individual areas of responsibility. 

This style is very associated with the army, where there is no room for 
negotiation or for individuals to act outside the series of tasks and roles required 
of them. When a company is going through financial crisis and restructure, this 
kind of rigidity and control is desirable in order to be able to survive. 

Style level 2 “leader is central” 

When leaders are central, they are critical hubs for team communication, 
decision making and performance. While the leader may ask for ideas, they 
almost always make the decisions. The leader manages everyone’s activities 
while individuals are limited to their own tasks. 

An example of a situation where this style is appropriate is where a leader is 
project managing a team where team members are moving in and out of the 
project and the team project leader needs to be the one holding the “golden 
thread” of consistency. 

Style level 3 “transition” 

In terms of team development this team is in a “transition phase.” Team 



members have begun to select and organize their own work, only reporting 
results to the leader. The leader is concerned with promoting teamwork, 
cooperation and communication among members and is still central in 
facilitating change. Some members may be more empowered than others. 

Here is a team that is on the road to maturity, where some individuals are able to 
take responsibility and are empowered through their capabilities, talent and 
ability to act on their own within the overall framework. These individuals are 
collaborating and in cooperation with each other in pursuit of the results. 

Style level 4 “leadership is shared” 

The leader is both facilitator and coach. They may still make some decisions 
(e.g. selection of team members) and be involved in coordination, but in effect 
the “leadership is shared.” The group decides inputs, outputs and almost all 
aspects of the work (e.g. training, work schedules, campaigns, structure and 
plans for projects). The group structure is not rigid and flexes according to the 
goals. This is the structure for a high-performing team, where all team members 
work on shared goals that they have been engaged in agreeing upon. The team 
understands and is able to work with the diverse personalities that give it 
breadth, flexibility and capability. There is collaboration, unification and 
cohesion. The leader facilitates that level of cooperation, engagement and overall 
direction. The leader coaches the team members to be able to perform as a team 
both collectively and individually. 

Style level 5 “empowered teams” 

The “empowered teams” are completely self-directed. The leader coaches and 
supports several teams simultaneously, with the actual team responsible for all 
aspects of the group’s operation (including administrative and personnel 
functions, such as recruitment and performance management). The group will 
also draw upon outside expertise while maintaining high levels of autonomy. 

This scenario could apply to a global marketing function where there are four or 
five functional teams reporting to a marketing director. This requires a level of 
organizational maturity that will have been grown through the previous style 
levels. 

Three key competencies central to leadership style 

The three competencies central to these styles are: 

• decision making 

• communication 

• performance management. 



This is shown diagramatically below. 
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What follows are the descriptors for each competency matched to the style 
levels. 


Decision making 


Style level 1. All of the decisions are made by the leader with limited, if 
any, discussion with the team. The leader will always communicate the 
decisions without discussion using, for example, memos and briefings. The 
leader maintains tight control through all aspects of decision making and 
control. 

Style level 2. The leader may ask for ideas from the team occasionally, but 
almost always makes all of the decisions alone. The leader provides 
members with limited autonomy to make decisions in their areas, but 
ensures there are clear processes to obtain their approval to a decision. 

Style level 3. While the leader is still central in decision making, they do 
empower key team members to influence this process. The leader is 
responsible for facilitating change and will provide direction, strategy and 
vision. The leader is aware of all decisions made. 

Style level 4. The leader makes some decisions (e.g. the selection of team 
members) and largely enables group responsibility for most of the decision 
making as defined within the structure of the strategic framework. 

Style level 5. The leader enables the team to be responsible for all aspects of 
decision making. That includes day-to-day functions of the group as well as 
administration and personnel functions. The leader supports and empowers 
members to achieve this level of decision making. 


Communication 


Style level 1 . There is limited communication from the leader to the team. 
Team members rarely communicate directly with the leader other than on 
immediate tasks. The leader does not use a variety of modes and channels 
or facilitate members to improve their communication. 






Style level 2. The leader is the hub for communication between team 
members. Because of the approach, limited communication occurs directly 
with other members; instead, communication is via the leader using, for 
example, memos and emails. The leader keeps control of information flow. 

Style level 3. While it is necessary to report results to the leader, team 
members are encouraged to communicate directly to each other where 
appropriate. The leader enables team members to be somewhat autonomous 
and still may prefer structured communication. 

Style level 4. Leaders coordinate communication in a facilitative manner. 
They allow members to draw in people from outside the group where 
necessary, using multiple channels and communicating autonomously. 

Style level 5. The leader has facilitated exceptional communication patterns. 
They enable the team to communicate independently of centralized 
structures, utilizing many modes and channels and directly to all relevant 
parties. Members are trained to be exceptional communicators. 

Performance 

Style level 1. The leader is involved with every aspect of an individual’s 
activities. The leadership limits team members from interacting with others, 
instead engaging with tasks only set by the leader. Performance 
management is achieved at a micro level from top down. 

Style level 2. The leader manages every member’s individual tasks closely 
and does not necessarily promote teamwork. Instead, individuals are limited 
to their own tasks as set by the leader. The leader sees performance 
management as something requiring reasonable control. 

Style level 3. The leader has developed the group to begin selecting and 
organizing its own work. The leader’s role is largely to promote an efficient 
environment, characterized by cooperation and strong teamwork. Under the 
leader’s oversight, the team performs well. 

Style level 4. The leader is a coach to the group and still may provide some 
direction concerning the way the team works and what activities members 
engage in. The team is mostly self-directed but still has input from the 
leader. The leader works to help the team improve performance. 

Style level 5. The leader may not be involved with the day-to-day tasks or 
coordination of the group’s performance. They have created a team that is 
highly self-directed and instead focus their leadership role as a coach to 
support several teams simultaneously. 
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Using the numbers allocated to each descriptor in the three competency sections, 
decide which descriptor most accurately represents your current style. For 
example: in decision making I score 2, in communication it’s a 3 and in 
performance management it’s a 2. My overall score is therefore 2+3+2=7. 

Take the score and compare it with the range of scores in the grid opposite. As in 
the example above, my score puts me in the range of 5-7 which is “leader is 
central.” 



‘Empowered teams' 

The empowered teams are completely self-directed. 
The leader coaches and supports several teams 
simultaneously, with the actual team responsible for all 
aspects of the group's operation (including 
administrative and personnel functions such as 
selection and performance management). The group 
will also draw upon outside expertise while maintaining 
high levels of autonomy. 



‘Leadership is shared' 

The leader is both coach and facilitator, but still may 
make some decisions (e g. selection of team members) 
and be Involved in coordination - in effect the 
leadership is shared. The group decides inputs, 
outputs and almost all aspects of the work (e g training, 
work schedules, maintenance, etc.) Group structure/ 
membership is not ngid. with links to external parties. 



‘Transition’ 

In terms of leadership development, this team is in a 
tranisition' phase Team members have begun to select 
and organize their own work, only reporting results to 
the leader. The leader Is concerned with promoting 
team work, cooperation, and communication among 
members, but is still central in facilitating change. Some 
members may be more empowered than others 




‘Leader is central' 

When the 'leader is central,' they are literally a critical 
hub for the team communiction, decision making, and 
performance. While the leader may ask for Ideas, they 
will almost always make the decisions The leader will 
manage everyone's activities while the individuals are 
limited to their own tasks. 
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‘Chain of command’ (leader directs) 

The chain of command’ is a grid and hierarchical 
structure. The leader makes and announces all 
decisions while also directing each person s activities. 
There is limited communication other than on 
imnrrediate tasks, and minimal autonomy for team 
members. The team is very closed and will rarely draw 
in expertise from outside, instead focusing on individual 
areas of responsibility. 













unce you nave unoerstooa your current style asK yourseir it, given me goals ana 
purpose of this team, that style is appropriate and if not what is the style you 
need to develop yourself and the team toward. This should correlate with the 
high-performing team assessment. 



Quick Tip: Think About Doing Things Differently 

Understand your habitual style (the one you always default to). 
Make sure that you understand the behavioral differences 
between the most effective style required to deliver your goals 
and the style you revert to habitually. Become consciously 
aware of the need to do things differently. 


Coaching 

While not part of the formal leadership model above, coaching should play a role 
in developing yourself as well as members of your team. It is said that if you 
want to master a particular discipline then teach it. Fast Track managers develop 
excellent coaching skills helping individuals develop core skills or resolve 
problems. They in turn are prepared and willing to be coached. 



Case Story: International Hotel Chain, Peter’s Story 

Narrator Peter is an international sales training 
consultant in the leisure industry. 

Context An international hotel chain was trying to 
increase its conference business, concentrating on 
corporate customers who it had previously treated only 
as “short-stay” guests. In most of the hotels the 
conference facilities were new annexes added on 
principally to offer wedding facilities on the weekends, 
so this would be a good use of the facilities mid-week. 

Issue The chain hired an international sales training 
consultant whose task was to train all the national sales 
forces to sell the new conference package. However, 





she was not familiar with the traditions and cultures of 
the regions and countries, and while all the salespeople 
were meant to be fluent in English, in reality a large 
proportion had very limited language skills. The result 
was that many were confused by the training and 
either no change to their behavior occurred or the 
effect of the training wore off quite quickly. 

Solution The company decided on a new approach to 
training and appointed external consultants not to do 
the training but to provide the materials for local 
managers to use in regular coaching sessions with their 
team. They only trained a few people in each country 
who then adapted the materials to local customs and 
ran weekly coaching sessions for their people at a set 
time every week. 

Furthermore the company integrated a sales template 
with an online coach so that new and inexperienced 
sales people and managers could get up to speed 
quickly. 

Learning The training became effective because the 
managers became much more skilled in coaching their 
own people in their own cultures. Sales of conference 
center facilities during the following weeks rose 
steadily. 



Quick Tip: Network for Performance Improvement 

Use your network and that of your team, as ideas for 
improvement often come from outside the workplace. 


The right environment 

What culture is best? 

There is no one right answer to this, and it will vary depending on your preferred 
style and the business context or situation at a point in time. However, there are 






basic components that tend to result in an environment that will be more 
conducive to creating high-performing teams. 

Creative challenge 

Create an environment of challenge and confrontation, but make sure that it is 
positive. It is easy to knock an idea, but make sure when you or a member of the 
team does that, you have an alternative or are prepared to search for one. As an 
example, an experienced team leader talks about the three roles that people could 
fulfill when taking part in planning workshops - called the 3 Ts. Ideally, she is 
keen to get people to think about ways in which they could transform the team - 
finding new ways of changing the organization’s culture to influence the way 
people act and think: the transformers. However, the reality is that some people 
turn up for a day away from the day job, possibly off-site with their friends and a 
nice meal - she calls these the tourists. The third T are the people who always 
have other things to be doing, 1,000 emails to be getting on with and are also 
intent on finding the day a complete waste of time - she refers to these people as 
terrorists! By making these three roles explicit at the beginning of the workshop, 
she is able to get most of the team to focus on being transformers. 

Blame-free 

When generating ideas for cultural change, there is always a degree of 
uncertainty and risk. This means that people will not always get it right, and not 
all ideas will be good ideas. Where ideas are heavily criticized, people quickly 
stop putting forward new concepts for fear of being ridiculed. Here’s a good, and 
real, example of this. A project manager in a software consultancy put forward 
an idea for a new computer system that would potentially help their customers to 
get a jump on their competition. However, after nine months and $10 million in 
capital investment, the software was pronounced a failure and withdrawn from 
the portfolio. Two weeks later the executive was called in to see the CEO at a 
board meeting. Fearing the worst, he apologized to the board, and stated that he 
fully understood if they’d called him in to “let him go.” To his surprise, the CEO 
stated, “Let you go? We’ve just spent $10 million educating you - why would 
we let you go?” The key is obviously to accept that new ideas are about the 
future, and the future is uncertain - be prepared, indeed encourage people, to 
take risks and make mistakes. 

Ethics and governance 

Make a choice about what you will and what you will not be prepared to 
consider. As well as making a statement about your beliefs - what is right, and 
what is wrong - you will also clarify the boundaries for others. When Nokia 



moved into downloadable software games for its handsets, the project team 
looking at new ideas for this emerging market were told very clearly not to look 
at games involving gambling. In any industry there will be the possibility of 
cutting corners, flirting with legality and, for example, behaving in a more or 
less green manner. Think about the issues that affect you and your industry and 
make decisions on the limits you will set. This is particularly relevant when 
dealing with developing economies. 

Learning organization 

Work hard to create a culture where people learn from each other and from the 
past. There is nothing more demoralizing than coming out with a new idea that 
fails badly to achieve new stretching goals, only to find that someone else had 
already made the very same mistake several years earlier. This is a discipline 
that needs to be built into the culture of the team. For example, a Japanese 
mobile phone manufacturer developed a new phone that combined advanced 
software with the latest thin screen technology to create a display that was 
second to none. Unfortunately, once released it quickly became clear that the 
mechanism for embedding the display in the phone was faulty, and almost 50 
percent of the phones had to be recalled. This cost the business approximately $5 
million in rejects and $5 mi ll ion in terms of the adverse impact on the brand. But 
in the spirit of the blame-free culture, the senior management team stated that 
this was understandable for a leading technology company - there would be 
some failures. However, nine months later the upgrade to the phone was 
released, and while it had some highly new features, it still had the same fault as 
the original phone. At this point the senior management team came together and 
agreed that an effective means of capturing and sharing “lessons learned” was 
needed! 

Building the team 

What makes a great team? 

So you have a great leadership style that is flexible enough to cope with different 
situations, and you have a number of highly motivated and skilled people to 
work with, but that does not necessarily make them a great team. So what do the 
successful teams do that differentiates them from average performers? Read 
through the following summary checklist, and reflect on what you need to do as 
leader of the team in order to ensure success. 

• The team will have great clarity in its goals and have a real sense of 
shared purpose. Fast Track teams will have such clarity of vision that 



they will know how they want to be remembered long after they have been 
disbanded. 

• The team will have a strong and enthusiastic leader who provides 
direction, is supportive of team members and willing to shoulder 
responsibility when things do not go according to plan. They are often not 
the expert or specialist, but they understand how to bring experts together 
and get them to perform effectively as a unit. Members will be empowered 
to take action, and be willing to take on the leadership role themselves as 
and when required. 

• Fast Track teams also accept that things will change, and have an 
ability to accept this and be flexible in order to bring things back on 
track. Perhaps a project team is implementing a major change program, 
and within the first week a key member of the team leaves. They will 
reappraise the situation quickly but calmly, explore creative options for 
dealing with the situation and move on. 

• The team will have shared values and a common set of operating 
principles. While teams comprise people with a variety of skills and 
experiences, they need to be unified by common beliefs. We see the 
enormous power that the adoption of a common set of religious beliefs can 
have for both positive and negative, and while levels of fanaticism are 
rarely positive, shared values will often provide the team with enormous 
energy and commitment. 

• Ideally, the shared values then extend into a general respect and liking 
for each other where members of the team trust each other and 
genuinely have fun working together. The Armed Forces will always 
ensure that their teams spend time gaining shared experiences together in a 
safe environment before they are asked to put their lives on the line. 

• There will be issues to deal with, but the Fast Track teams will 
manage these quickly and sensitively before they become crises. To do 

this they need to have open and honest communication, and work in a 
blame-free environment where rewards for success are shared. 

• While these teams will focus on their primary objectives, they will 
have a feeling of shared responsibility and be supportive of each other. 

They will take time out to continuously learn and develop new skills - 
both individually and as a team. This necessitates keeping an eye on how 
they are performing, and scanning other similar teams in order to identify 
alternative approaches that could be adopted. 
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members, and in terms of the roles they each fulfill. They have people capable of 
creative challenge, but they also need people willing to get their heads down in 
order to put in the work and deliver the results. 

How should I develop the team? 

As well as developing the skills of individual members of your team, you need 
to build them into a team. Review the list of attributes of a great team above, and 
make a note of any area where you feel there is a need for improvement. 

Next, assess where you think the team is now in terms of their stage of 
development. This is particularly important for those working in the area of 
innovation, as teams are often part-time - coming together for events such as 
innovation workshops or implementation of an initiative. Each team will go 
through various stages of development, and your role as the leader will be to 
recognize where members are, and to take action to move them to a state where 
members are their most productive. Consider the model on the next page:- 


Performing 


r- 

fc.. 


Normlng 


Forming 


Storming 



Mourning 


STAGE 


DESCRIPTION 


LEADERSHIP ACTIONS 


Forming 

Ttie group is brou^l logelhet 
for the first time, and needs to 
spend t«Tie understanding each 
other and what they are each 
contributing. This is typical of a 
focused nixjvation workshop 
that comprises members from 
a variety of fur«tions that do not 
usually work togetfrer, but it will 
also happen with implementation 
teams. 

Thnk carefully about whom to 
involve in each team and make 
sure there is a balance in terms 
of different roles, skills and 
experience. Allow people to gel lo 
know each other personalty, and 
set simple tasks to allow people to 
work together for the first time and 
get a quick wm. 

Storming 

Iniliaify they will each be keen to 
contribute, and will want to have 
their say in terms of who fulfills 
which role and who will have the 
greatest sway over the outcomes. 

If this is not managed carefully, 
teams can become very “pollticar 
where individuals jockey for power 
and positions. This can result in 
a downward spwal in terms of 
effectiveness 

Make sure that the early tasks 
the team undertakes are 
straigtitforward and vwll result in 
success. Establish team roles 
and communicate them clearly 
so that everyone knows what their 
contribution is There will always 
be the potential for conflict, so 
took lor it, arrd seek consensus on 
key decisions at an early stage 

Norming 

As the group settles down, the 
team needs to adopt rx>rms in 
terms of how they work together. 
This needs to cover decision 
making, communication and 
meeting disciplines. Without 
common processes a lot of the 
energy arxJ enthusiasm of the 
team can be dissipated 

Be clear about what will happen 
at eacli meeting, and that there 
are agreed upon obiectives, 
an agenda with timings 
and appropriate resources. 
Communicate your leadership 
style in terms of the circumstances 
m which you will seek the team’s 
views. 





Performing Tiic team siiould now iiawe clear 


Monitor performance regularly, 
and take swift action to resolve 


roles, and be working effectively 
as a unit This is where results 


issues before they become crises 
Spend one-to-one time with each 
member of the team to keep them 
motivated 


are produced, and you need to 
keep the team in this positive and 
effective mode. 


Boring For teams that have been together 


for a long lime, there is a danger 
that tficy stop ct'allenging the way 
they work I his is common on 
maja projects where mdrviduals 
can easily gel into a rut It left 
unnoticed, it can result in tf>c team 
getting bored, and performance 
can quieJety fall off 


Find ways of constantly 
challenging the learn as a whole 
and as individuals Consider 
brirrging in new members, or 
rotate jobs and roles. Perhaps, 
there will come a point wtiere you 
need to fundarrH^ntally adjust tfre 
team s objectives in order to get 
them to stop arxJ re-evaluate what 
tfiey are doing. 


Mourning Finally tor high-pertorming 


When people leave the team, 
for good or bad reasons, think 
carefully about the transition, 
l ocus on some of the softer 


learns, there is always a major 
sense of loss when a valued 
member moves on Lven if 
their replacement appears to 
have itie nghl profile, there can 
be resistance, arxf ttie team 
effectively moves back into the 
"forming" stage 


people issues within the team - 
not Simply on updating the plan. 


The processes for going through these stages are described in Chapter 3 . 

How do I overcome barriers to change? 

Performance management is all about change. New ideas relating to the business 
DNA, to creating high-performing teams, and to managing performance using 
the leadership dashboard to produce a high-performing team will all require that 
you change people’s jobs and attitudes. Recognize that the ideas you and your 
team generate may be worthwhile, but accept that there will be resistance simply 
because some people do not like change. The denial, resistance, exploration, 
commitment (DREG) change model - see the figure on the next page - can help 
you understand the process that people need to go through, and give insights in 
terms of what you will need to consider when planning changes. 






DENIAL 


COMMITMENT 



• Denial. People believe that the current situation is perfectly acceptable and 
refuse to accept that the change is needed or that change will happen. 
Perhaps the innovation is to shut down the customer services department 
and outsource it to a specialist company, or overseas. You hear the cry of 
“It will never happen” coming from different teams. Most organizations 
regularly fail to implement changes effectively, and the organization 
reverts back to its former state quite quickly. It is perhaps no wonder that 
people are often cynical and will wait to see if anything actually happens. 
To be taken seriously you have to drive the change through. Accept that 
some people will be in denial, but find a way of helping them to come to 
terms with the fact that the change will happen. 

• Resistance. Even when people have accepted that the change will happen, 
many will still be resistant. It is their way of telling you that they are still 
not convinced that this is the right way to go. Work out counter-arguments 
in advance, take time to explain the business case for the change, and make 
it clear why the current situation will not endure. Identify those people in 
the business who have bought in to the idea and who are also widely 
respected: we call these people the key opinion leaders (KOLs). Use these 
people to spread the word and explain to others why this change is so vital 
for the future. Experience has shown that if 20 percent of KOLs are 
positive about the change you will probably be able to drive it through; 
with less than that you may have difficult problems to overcome. 

• Exploration. Once there is an acceptance that the change will happen and 
that it is a good thing, allow people to investigate ways in which it will 
impact them, their own and other teams for the better, and ways in which 
they can help with implementation. Get them involved, allow them to ask 
questions and make sure they are taking action. 

• Commitment. Finally, as they start to realize the benefits, take time to 



capture the early victories, write them up and communicate them across 
other teams. Often, those that showed the greatest level of resistance, once 
converted, become your best advocates! 

The DREG cycle is a useful way of understanding the natural stages we all go 
through when faced with change. Some of us will move through the cycle much 
faster than others, so take time early on to help those that are struggling to move 
through the cycle. 



Quick Tip: Communicating Benefits 

Don’t bore people with minute details and lists of tasks, but 
focus on what is important and the unique selling proposition of 
the idea. 


Stop -Think - Act 

Reflect on how well you are leading the team and look for ways 
you could improve. Now think about how well the team is 
operating and where the team is in the forming to mourning 
model? What groups affected by the change are not in the 
“committed” section of the DREG model? 


What should we do? 

What actions do we need to take to build 
the team"^ 

Who do we need to Involve? 

Who needs to be involved and whyV 

What resources will we 

What level of investment would be 

require? 

requited? 

What is the timing? 

What deadlines do we need to meet^ 


Visit www.Fast-Track-Me.com to use the Fast Track online 
planning tool. 


Expert Voice 










Creating a learning organization 

Professor Mike Pedler Henley Business School, University of 
Reading 

“Reg Revans’s- ecological formula is L > C. This 
holds that learning (L) in any organism, from simple 
cells to complex human organizations, must equal or 
exceed the rate of change (C), otherwise they will be 
in decline, falling behind the times and failing to 
advance and thrive. 

Organizations start as ideas in the heads of people. 

When they are young, they tend to be busy, active 
places, full of natural learning. As they get older, and 
as the founders grow weary or the original markets 
decline, that vital working and learning energy can 
drain away and get lost. The learning organization idea 
is about making conscious efforts to innovate, 
rejuvenate and redevelop this energy. This is done 
through encouraging learning in individuals, teams, 
networks and even whole organizations: “A learning 
company is an organization that facilitates the learning 
of all its members and consciously transforms itself 
and its context. 

Learning and performance 

Today there are huge pressures on leadership to deliver 
demanding performance goals, to deal with high levels 
of environmental change and to innovate - all at the 
same time. The Holy Grail is the performance culture 
that is also a learning culture, where people are 
encouraged to pursue results energetically and also to 
learn from their experience by continuous open and 
critical review. 

Can these two be done together? This is a “big ask” 
indeed. The benefits of performance management are 
well publicized, but the downsides are also obvious 


and widespread. How can we manage performance 
without making people target-obsessed, conservative, 
risk-averse, closed and defensive? The capacity and 
willingness to learn is easily crushed. People who are 
fearful or not respected do not learn; people who are 
not challenged do not learn; and people who are not 
encouraged and supported do not learn. Leadership 
must create the processes, structures, cultures and 
relationships that balance performance with 
development and innovation to protect this precious 
capacity for learning - see the see-saw of performance 
and learning below. 



Paths to learning and innovation 

This balancing act is attempted in different ways. The 
philosophy of one organization I know can be summed 
up as: “Meeting your targets gives you headroom for 
development.” 

What is the philosophy in your organization? In my 
travels I have found different people and places 
interpreting the learning organization idea in 
marvelously diverse ways. Here are four stories, all 
responses to the question: “How is your business a 
learning organization?” 

• “In this company we have declared that we are going to be 
a learning organization. Not only this but that we are going 
to be a world class learning organization! We have a 
“learning table” at lunchtimes - where you can have a free 
lunch but you have to talk about learning in some way to 
the other people you find there.” 

• “I am the Medical Director in a University Hospital. The 
hospital is full of different professional groups - doctors, 
nurses, therapists, researchers, technicians of many varieties 
- and this can be bad for patients. We started a disease 
management program and all the professionals learned to 


define this process together. This is a seed for a new 
learning culture.” 

• “To us being a learning organization means sustainability. 
A manager I know wanted to develop his people but had 
little money. So he eliminated poor performers and made a 
considerable investment in training the others. Customer 
satisfaction went from 60 percent to 90 percent, but how do 
you sustain this?” 

• “For ten years I was the manager in a publishing company; 

I then left to become a wife and mother at home. After 
some time I got in touch with a local organization that helps 
people to learn to deal with themselves and others in a 
development process. Now, with seven others whom I met, 
we are going back to work in profit and non-profit 
organizations. We always work in pairs to evaluate our 
work. We have four meetings a year to share and help each 
other.” 

Is this giving you any ideas? There are many paths 
and, on the principle that “the wisdom to fix this 
business resides within,” it is important to work out 
what might work for you and your colleagues, and 
what might be sustained. 

Leadership, learning and innovation are closely 
connected. Following new paths leads to exploration, 
discovery and learning. In the learning organization, 
leadership can be defined as learning on behalf of the 
organization ” 



8. Getting to the Top 

Finally, think about what you need to do to stand out among your peers, stay 
current and then to get ahead. As you progress up the corporate ladder you need 
to continuously focus on managing performance for maximum results, and 
increasingly look up and out as opposed to in and down. Your personal network 
will be more and more important, and you will need to start to think and act like 
a director. 

Focus on performance 

Fast Track managers know what is important and what is not, and focus on the 
key performance indicators (KPIs) that have the greatest impact on what they are 
trying to achieve. At all times they understand where they are now, what the 
bottlenecks are and how to clear them. They regularly take time to look around 
for best practice, to reflect on the past in order to learn from what went well or 
what could be improved on, and to think ahead to the future so that concerns can 
be resolved before they become crises. By always delivering against 
expectations, they stand out from the pack and will be automatic considerations 
for promotion at the appropriate time. 

Performance snapshot: past - historic 

There is a universal complaint from historians that politicians don’t learn from 
the lessons of history. This tends to be true of businesses as well. Without a clear 
understanding of what has happened before, we risk repeating mistakes from the 
past, or reacting to a crisis that doesn’t actually exist - fixing what’s not broken. 
There was an engineering company, for example, with a poor record for 
delivering on time and within budget. Its poor past performance may have been 
undesirable, but the complete lack of competition meant that it was not in crisis; 
it could improve performance over time without the extra costs involved in 
treating the situation as a crisis. When it brought new talent on to the board, the 
new boy made it quite clear that this was not a long-term strategy and insisted 
that the company review and improve its delivery results. “Eventually,” he 
argued, “someone else will come into the market and interrupt your satisfaction 
with a poor record.” 

So, review your KPIs and assess how well you performed in the last period, what 
the trend was, and perhaps what the specific problems were. This goes into the 
information pot for the next version of the plan. 



Many organizations maintain a lessons-learned database but then rarely use it. 
The trouble is that they are easy to set up, but difficult to allow easy access to for 
the people who you want to reach. After all, such a database is an important, 
commercially sensitive asset. Think about how you, in your situation, could find 
out about what has happened before. 

For example, during a project management training session in a large 
manufacturing company, the participants were asked how they ensured they 
learned from previous mistakes. They stated that it took them two days to 
identify databases that may contain useful information, another two days to get 
security clearance to look at the data, and even then the data was unstructured 
and next to useless. Once the manager had left the room, they all admitted that 
they just didn’t bother anymore and started with a blank piece of paper. 

Performance snapshot: present - current situation (gap) 

The organization’s managers have to focus on the right priorities. If they don’t, 
then they risk turning a problem into a crisis. They will want to know: 

• what is currently going on, what projects are underway and what 
operational teams are doing 

• whether or not projects and teams are on track and, if not, 

• what are the issues and who is dealing with them? 

They want this information in a specific way, not as a series of vague intentions. 
They might use the SMART acronym by saying they want information on results 
that is specific, measurable, accurate, relevant and timely. 

Performance snapshot: future - predictive 

KPls tend to focus on what has happened historically (just as a profit and loss 
account will tell you how the business performed in the last reporting period). 
Check that your KPls are looking in all three directions - current and future as 
well as past. You will want to be sure that your pipeline of ideas is still aligned 
to the current business imperatives as these will often change throughout the 
year. 

Think about risks and risk management. Constantly reassess which teams are 
likely to fail so that you can be ready to deal with the casualties - both the 
performance gap and the people working on them. 

Invite challenge 

Who can we get to challenge us? 



Fast Track managers never rest on their laurels. You may think that your 
performance is on track, but as the external business environment changes you 
need to adapt. Look for ways to introduce challenge to yourself and your team 
on a regular basis, aiming to bring in ideas, tools and techniques from 
recognized business leaders. Review the different groups (see the figure on the 
next page): 

• Other internal teams: What ideas can be shared? What common risks can 
be avoided? 


• Customers: How are their must-haves, needs and wants changing? What 
future scenarios might occur? 

• Competitors: What are they doing now that could be copied (’swiped” or 
reverse engineered)? 

• Supply chain: What possibilities are there for improved effectiveness and 
efficiency? 

• Partners: What can we learn from them? What opportunities are there for 
collaboration? 


• Industry advisers: What are the experts recommending? What 
breakthrough tools and techniques have they developed? 
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Engage in challenging acts on a regular basis even if you don’t need to in order 
to meet your KPIs because you’re ahead of the game. If you are finding it easy 



to meet the targets set for you, then don’t wait for your boss to make them more 
stretching, do it yourself. Perhaps take time to get involved in areas where you 
are not confident in order to continuously develop yourself. 

Remember to use relevant opportunities for self-development both inside and 
outside work, within your function and without. Consider the following: 

• Get involved in public speaking, such as working on internal management 
development courses. 

• Commission external studies by using undergraduate students, for 
example. 

• Get involved in an outside body involved with strategic issues relating to 
your function. 

• Get on the steering committee of a professional institute. 

• Respond to public inquiries (from the government) and try to get on 
review bodies by developing a specialty or positive reputation. 

• Get experience of board work through acting in the role in a company 
spin-out or increase your exposure to your own company board and its way 
of thinking by making presentations when the opportunity arises. 

• Get on internal working parties investigating company issues but possibly 
outside the innovation project area. 

How do I keep up to date? 

As well as working with other groups inside and outside of the business, think 
carefully about what additional sources of knowledge and insight you want to 
receive and how often. There is a wealth of information available from a variety 
of sources, so you need to be selective as the time you have available for reading 
is limited and the quality can be variable. 

• Web: provides freely available information from a variety of sources, but 
is typically unstructured and will contain bias. Fast Track 
recommendation: review the websites of your “top ten” customers and 
competitors twice a year, and identify up to five other useful websites that 
provide challenge. 

• Journals or trade magazines: available via a subscription and will make 
the latest ideas and thinking available but will often contain a lot of 
commercial advertorials. Fast Track recommendation: subscribe to the one 
journal of greatest relevance to your industry for one year and review its 
value. Once you have read it, make sure you circulate it to other members 



of your team. 

• Conferences and exhibitions: provide a useful opportunity to listen to 
stimulating presentations and are typically an excellent way of networking 
with others outside the business, but can be time-consuming and 
expensive. Fast Track recommendation: identify the one conference of 
greatest relevance to your industry and attend it for two consecutive years. 
Aim to identify at least three people (other attendees or presenters) to 
follow up with about specific issues you have. 

• Communities of practice: online discussion forums between like-minded 
people within the innovation community. Fast Track recommendation: 
these can be extremely useful or a complete waste of time, so give it a go 
and see what value you get. You may also want to consider forming your 
own but recognize that you will need to put in the necessary time and 
effort to get it off the ground. 

• Benchmarking : perhaps the most valuable way of identifying new ideas 
and stretching the way you think, but take a certain amount of effort to set 
up and manage. Fast Track recommendation: definitely worth doing, so 
identify two or three other organizations who you respect as being high 
performers, and meet them up to four times a year, making sure you use a 
facilitator and follow a structured agenda to maximize the cross-company 
learning. Remember that you will have to give value to them as well as the 
other way around. 

• Professional bodies: membership of these bodies becomes more 
important the more senior you become, and are often a source of free 
advice. Fast Track recommendation: once you have been in your role for 
at least a year, sign up for an initial trial period and see what benefits you 
receive. 

• Fast-Track-Me.com: all of the key ideas, tools and techniques contained 
in the Fast Track series are available via the Internet at www.Fast-Track- 
Me.com . Fast Track recommendation: first, allocate 30 minutes to visit 
and explore the site. It contains a rich source of tips, tools and techniques, 
stories, expert voices and online audits from all of the Fast Track series. 

Remember that whatever your source of information, to maximize the benefits 
you need to put time aside and make the necessary effort. However, also 
recognize that you will never have perfect knowledge. Take time to develop 
your skills in assessing the validity and reliability of the information you have, 
then decide what level of certainty will be good enough and act on it. Remember 
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becomes more expensive until, for example, the last 2 percent is prohibitively 
expensive. The dangerous area in the middle highlights the risk of making 
important decisions on limited information. 



knowledge 

Getting promoted 

At the appropriate time the Fast Track manager will seek promotion again. This 
may occur within a few months or possibly a number of years, but in either case 
take time to reflect on your state of readiness. Identify the future role you are 
keen to fulfill, clarify the criteria you will need to satisfy in terms of skills, 
experience, attitudes and behaviors, and consider how you will visibly 
demonstrate these attributes to others. Ask yourself, in relation to the following: 

• Capability: Do I have what it takes in terms of what I have achieved and 
learned so far? 

• Credibility: Can I convince others that I can and will perform the role 
well? 

• Desire: Do I want the role, and do I have sufficient drive and enthusiasm 
to do a great job? 

• Relationships: Do I have positive working relationships with the right 
people? 

• Competitiveness: Am I the most appropriate candidate, given the internal 
and external alternatives? 

If you have concerns, then put in place a plan to address them. Timing will be 
key so make sure you are well prepared before putting yourself forward for the 
role. Learn how to package yourself by seeking advice and gaining feedback. 

Becoming a director 







Case Story: Location, Location, Location, Henry’s Story 

Narrator Henry was the managing director and 
shareholder in a distribution business. 

Context While Henry owned 30 percent of the 
company an entrepreneur owned the other 70 percent. 

As well as this company, the entrepreneur’s holding 
company also contained a wide portfolio of 
companies. 

Issue Henry’s business was located in the south-east of 
England while the entrepreneur and his main 
companies were in Edinburgh, Scotland. The 
entrepreneur decided that she wanted to bring Henry’s 
distribution, particularly purchasing, knowledge on to 
the main board and offered him a position as executive 
director of the holding company. Henry was very 
pleased. He attended his first board meeting and 
realized that he knew little about the other businesses 
in the portfolio. He and the entrepreneur realized quite 
quickly that he could not really play a full part on the 
board of the holding company unless he spent a lot 
more time in Edinburgh. 

Solution Henry was clearly faced with a choice - 
move or stay put and resign from the holding company 
board. 

Learning Being an executive member of a board is a 
lot more than just attending board meetings. A director 
needs to be close to the main action of the company, 
listening to the water cooler conversations and meeting 
other directors and managers on a regular basis. They 
cannot just offer their expertise as though in a vacuum. 


What are the statutory responsibilities of a director? 

As well as heading up your function’s activities throughout the business, you 
will have certain roles and statutory responsibilities that accompany the title of 
director. As a member of the board, you will be responsible to the shareholders 
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• determining the company’s strategic objectives and policies 

• monitoring progress toward achieving the objectives and policies 

• appointing the senior management team 

• accounting for the company’s activities to relevant parties (e.g. 
shareholders) 

• ensuring you meet regulatory requirements, environmental standards and 
corporate social responsibilities 

• attending board meetings that run the company, with the high level of 
integrity that is inferred by statutory standards and the company’s 
interpretation of corporate governance, particularly in sensitive areas such 
as health and safety. 

You will also have to conduct yourself in a highly professional manner: 

• A director must not put himself in a position where the interests of the 
company conflict with his personal interest or his duty to a third party. 

• A director must not make a personal profit out of her position as a director 
unless she is permitted to do so by the company. 

• A director must act bona fide in what he considers is in the interests of the 
company as a whole, and not for any other purpose and with no other 
agenda. 

What is the role of the director? 

Few organizations have the formal title of performance management director, 
but most will have a member of the executive team committed to driving team 
results forward. Here, managers will have a specific reference to performance 
management being a requirement of their role. Very often this will go further to 
state the process and system/documents to complete. Performance management 
is also added to the managers” objectives and their performance will be reviewed 
quarterly. These objectives are also aligned to salary increases or performance 
bonuses. In some organizations the HR Director or the Director of Operations 
will be responsible for performance management. Whatever the title, this senior 
manager will fulfill various roles in addition to meeting statutory 
responsibilities: 

• setting the overall performance management strategy and gaining the 
active support of the chief executive and other members of the board 

• championing performance management so that sufficient budget and 
resources are assigned to such activities, such as training, across the 



organization in the face of competition from operating divisions and other 
functions 

• ensuring members of the board are aware of critical trends in the 
technology and the marketplace, the possible impact of each on business 
performance, and the implications in terms of driving fundamental change 

• designing the overall strategic framework and putting in place the 
appropriate teams and champions to ensure effective implementation 

• reporting on progress and performance to the board, conducting 
stakeholder presentations and briefing key opinion leaders inside and 
outside the organization. 

How do I get to the top? 

Here is a summary and short personal test to find out what you need to do to get 
that chair in the boardroom. Starting with education, there are various business 
education programs that will help to prepare you for becoming a company 
director. The Institute of Directors runs a full range of programs for directors 
covering: 

• Being a director. This covers areas such as the responsibilities of being a 
company director, governance, administration, being a board member. 

• Being a director in the context of a particular discipline (e.g. marketing, 
finance, risk, sales, operations). 

The business schools also run similar programs that you may consider. Make 
sure that you plan these programs into your development plan so that you 
receive the training well before any future promotion and get support from your 
company to attend. 

OK, so you’ve decided you need to confirm what you want in your life before 
taking on a director’s role. Is it the right commitment for you to make? Now ask 
yourself if you have the bandwidth and skills to take on such a role. Does such a 
role suit your personality and values? Will you be able to live the other areas of 
your life the way that you want? In other words, does being a company director 
support the balance you may want to achieve in your life? 

Create a life plan. Think of your life as a rocket. The rocket has fuel and rocket 
motors to give it the momentum to reach its objective. It has a vision, mission 
and guidance system (values) that guide the rocket on its way toward the vision. 
If you were NASA you would have a vision “to charter the universes beyond our 
solar system in order to discover what alternative planets there are for 
habitation.” NASA’s mission might be “to build a colony on Mars by 2020 that 



enables the study of other universes.’ What is the aspiration or vision you have 
for your life? 

Actions in your plan 

Internal perspective 

Make sure that you spend time with the senior people running the business to 
understand the overall mechanics of the business and how it works. Network 
with other people from similar businesses to get perspective on future trends. 

Have views around the structure of the business and how it might need to change 
to meet goals and challenges. 

External perspective 

Look at the developments in the industry and think about what the future holds 
for the type of products and services the industry offers. How will changes in 
legislation affect the industry? How will technology impact the industry? How 
will changes in societal behaviors have an impact? 

Sponsors for your career 

Work on establishing a sponsor or a number of sponsors who are advocating 
your growth path and represent you in influential groups that you can’t reach 
yourself. Your sponsor will be someone who is already on the board or is an 
influencer at board level. 

Build the right stakeholder relationships 

Build relationships with as many key stakeholders as you can at board level. 
These would be board directors and non-executive directors. Attend as many 
forums as you can where there is an opportunity to meet them and develop 
relationships. Make sure that you are present in strategic forums and that you 
demonstrate capability in this area. 

Demonstrate an ability to model success 

It’s important to be able to demonstrate that you can recreate success through 
models for success that work. The easy way to demonstrate this is through the 
strategic frameworks that you establish and publish to your key stakeholders. 
Make sure that you make your successes known. Business leaders need to be 
able to model successful strategies for their followers. 

Create winAvin outcomes 

What will be the pay-off for other directors when you are a member of their 
team? You need to build a reputation as someone who wants to ensure that 
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Your path to promotion will be much easier because people want you playing on 
the same field. 

Personal development 

Get hold of a competency framework for directors and do your own gap analysis 
to understand what skills are required to fulfill a director’s role. Work with a 
coach to help you to close the gap. 

Finally, develop your personal scorecard to prioritize the areas you need to work 
on developing. 


AREA 

SCORE OUT 

OF 10 

PRIORITY AREA TO 

WORK ON 
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Create win/wins 
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Personal development 

8 




Quick Tip: Find the Right Mentor 

Find a director who is willing to mentor you on how to fulfill 
the criteria for becoming a director through their own 
experience of having been through the process themselves. 


Planning your "exit strategy” 

How long do you want to be in each job you do before moving on to your next 
promotion? Looked at logically it takes about ten weeks, as we have seen in 
Chapter 5. to take stock of the new job, set the new direction and start the 
process of implementing your strategy and plan. You probably need to give it a 
year to demonstrate its success; so after a year and ten weeks the time has come 
to sniff around for a new job. 

This is why you need to plan an exit strategy. You want to be indispensable to 
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to be the victim of senior people saying that they need you to stay put because 
you are getting good results in an area that is important to the organization. 
Identify as quickly as you can at least one and preferably two people who you 
will groom to take over your job. In order to do this, always recruit the best 
people you can attract. It’s much better to have someone who really wants your 
job than to play safe and recruit people who are just not as good as you. 

So, work out your next step, make sure there is someone to step into your shoes 
and the organizational world is your oyster! 
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Stop -Think - Act 

But before then, stop and reflect on your career aspirations - 
what do you want to be doing in three years” time? 


My vision 

My supporters 

Whal do 1 want to be doing m Ihtee years' 
time? 

Wtiose support will 1 need to get ttiere? 

My capabilities 

What capabilities and experience will 1 
need to succeed^ 

My progress 

What milestones will 1 achieve alorig Ihe 
way"? 


Visit www.Fast-Track-Me.com to use the Fast Track online 
planning tool. 
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The competencies method for assessing staff 

Professor Victor Dulewicz, Henley Business School, University 
of Reading 

“Selecting the right people is crucial to the success of 
any organization. To do this, you have to have a clear 
idea of the job requirements - the ability, aptitude, 
skills, personality and motivation of people to do the 
job - otherwise you don’t know if you have hit your 
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method for doing this. It can also be used for training, 
development and appraisal applications and is 
nowadays at the heart of most large organizations” HR 
processes. 

The competencies approach was first devised in the 
early 1970s by the US consultancy company, McBer, 
to identify those personal characteristics which result 
in effective and/or superior job performance. 
According to Professor Richard Boyatzis’s book 
documenting the McBer work, “a job competency is 
an underlying characteristic of a person in that it may 
be a motive, trait, skill, aspect of one’s self-image or 
social role, or a body of knowledge which he or she 
uses.’- Competencies are usually identified using 
critical incident or repertory grid interviews or surveys 
and assessed by interviews, psychometric tests, 
assessment/development centers and questionnaires. 

This approach is often referred to as personal 
competencies, as opposed to the occupational 
competencies or standards approach which 
concentrates on the job, as opposed to the individual, 
and aims to specify in very detailed behavioral terms 
standards of performance required to carry out a job 
competently or effectively. The standards approach 
has been used widely in the UK since the late 1980s as 
an assessment tool for accrediting National Vocational 
Qualifications (NVQs) for a wide range of jobs from 
semi-skilled up to middle-management levels. 
However, we will concentrate here on the personal 
competencies approach since it is much more 
appropriate to many HR processes. 

A good example of a well-tested and proven personal 
competencies model is the personal competencies 
survey (PCS), which has been developed and refined 
by the author over the past 25 years through his work 
on management assessment and competencies. Its 
design drew heavily on the extant literature and has 


been widely used as a job analysis tool for identifying 
the competencies required by effective senior and 
middle managers in large companies such as Shell 
International, Barclays, British Gas and Smiths Group. 

It was also used for many years for appraisal on the 
senior management courses at Henley Management 
GoIIege, and has subsequently been used for other 
white-collar jobs below management levels. It has 
been constantly revised on the basis of evidence from 
extensive applications and research in many countries. 

The overall framework is comprehensive, consisting of 
45 competencies under six main headings covering 
intellectual, personal, communication, interpersonal, 
leadership and results-orientation competencies. The 
titles of the competencies are presented in the table 
opposite. Each one has a behavioral definition, e.g.: 

25. Oral Presentation: In formal presentations, is concise and 
to the point; does not use jargon without explanation; tailors 
content to the audience’s understanding. Is enthusiastic and 
lively when speaking. 

32. Planning: Establishes future priorities and visualizes all 
foreseeable changes required to meet future requirements. 
Identifies appropriate resource requirements, including 
staff, to achieve long-term objectives. 

Details of the Personal Gompetencies Survey (PGS) 
are available from Dulewicz.- This model is fairly 
typical of the generic competency frameworks 
currently used in the UK. 

Those needing to identify the competencies required 
for successful performance, for personnel selection, 
development or appraisal schemes, are advised to use 
existing competencies questionnaires such as the PGs 
or to develop tailored versions using the framework in 
the table opposite as a starting point, and then writing 
their own definitions of the behaviors which constitute 
high performance. They can validate this by 
comparing the ratings of high and low performers and 
then identifving those competencies which produce 


significant differences between the two groups. Those 
which differentiate constitute the profile of high 
performers in a specific job in your organization, 
which can then be incorporated into your personnel 
selection, development or appraisal schemes.” 

Personal Competencies Framework 


1: Intellectual 

IV: Inter-personal 

1 Information collection 

26 Impact 

2 Problem analysis 

27 Persuasiveness 

3 Numeric.al inteipielation 

28 Sensitivity 

4 Judgement 

29 Flexibility 

5 Critical faculty 

30 Ascendancy 

6 Creativity 

31 Negotiating 

7 Planning 


8 Perspective 


9 Organisational awareness 

to Lxternal awareness 

11 Learning-oriented 

1 2 fechnical expertise 

II: Personal 

V: Leadership 

13 Adaptability 

32 Organizing 

14 Independence 

33 Lmpowering 

15 Integrity 

34 TVppraismg 

16 Stress tolerance 

35 Motivating others 

17 Resilience 

36 Developing others 

18 Detail consciousness 

37 Leading 

19 Self-management 

20 Change-oriented 

III: Communication 

VI: Results-orientatlon 

21 Reading 

38 Risk taking 

22 Written communication 

39 Decisiveness 

23 Listening 

40 Business sense 

24 Oral expression 

41 Energy 

25 Oral presentation 

42 CorKiern lor excellence 


43 Tenacity 

44 Initiative 

45 Customer-oriented 









Part D: Director’s Toolkit 


In Part B we introduced ten core tools and techniques that can be used from day 
one in your new role as a team leader or manager in your chosen field. As you 
progress up the career ladder to the role of senior manager, and as your team 
matures in terms of its understanding and capabilities, you will want to introduce 
more advanced and sophisticated techniques. 

Part D provides a number of more advanced techniques^ developed and adopted 
by industry leaders - helping you to stand out from your competitors. 



TOOL DESCRIPTION 

T1 

Performance audit 

T2 

Team audit 

T3 

Talent passport 






Tl. Performance Audit 


Use the following checklist to assess the current state of your team. Consider 
each criterion in turn and use the following scoring system to identify current 
performance: 0. Not done or defined within the team: unaware of its importance 
to performance management 1. Aware of area but little or no work done in the 
team 

2. Recognized as an area of importance and some work done in this area 

3. Area clearly defined and work done in the area in terms of performance 
management 4. Consistent use of best practice tools and techniques in this 
area across the team 5. Area is recognized as being “best in class” and 
could be a reference area for best practice. 

Then reflect on the lowest scores and identify those areas that are critical to 
success and flag them as status Red requiring immediate attention. Then identify 
those areas that you are concerned about, and flag those as status Amber, 
implying areas of risk that need to be monitored closely. Status Green implies 
that you are happy with the current state. 



ID CATEGORY EVALUATION CRITERIA 


SCORE STATUS 


1 Vision 


0-5 RAG 


A 


B 


C 


2 

A 


B 


C 

3 

A 


B 


C 


4 

A 


B 


C 


Clear vision 


Strate^c 

framework 


Die team has a clear vision arxl mission 
lor the luture looking out at least three 
years 

The team has Itanslaled that vision rto 
a tangible strategy that defines what 
products and services t will provKie and 
the niernal and external customers that 
twin serve 


Busness goals The learn also understands w4iat the 
cun’ent business and team goals are 
for this reporting period, arxl what then 
relalive priority is 


Business DMA 


Key 

per1ormarx» 

vidicalors 

Balanced 

scorecard 


Clear 

ownership 


The (earn has a defined set of KPIs 
that cve SMART specific to the team, 
measurable, achievable, relevani and 
lime-bound 

The KPIs are balanced in terms of being 
backward arxf lonvard (prertctive) kxMxi- 
and in terms of linarK»l results focus 
and non-financial locus (learn brand, 
operational effectrveness and loam 
devefopmenl) 

Each KPI has an owner w<hin the team 
that is responstile tor performarK» 


High-performance learns 


Oplmum 

structure 

Team plans 


Balanced 

composition 


Tiie learn is structured to reflect Ihe core 
processes of the team and the core roles 
being performed 

There is a plan lor the continuous 
improvement of learn performance based 
on the prinoples d a 'high performance 
learn 

The team is balanced n terms ol skills, 
experieiice. diversity and levels ol Ihe 
team members 


"A* players 
Key 

conirbutors 

Leadershp 

devefopmenl 


Talent 

management 


While the contribution ol everyone is 
recognized, the key conlrbutors toward 
high performance have been identified 

There is a leadership and skills 
development program for aH "A* players 
that mawmizes their conlnbution to 
overall team performance 

There is a broader talent management 
program that conlinuousty develops ihe 
sldls across all team members 





















































5 Businoss continuity 


A 


B 


C 


6 

A 

B 

C 

7 

A 

B 

C 


8 

A 


B 


C 


Key role 
identiticaiion 

The key roles n the team have been 
dentified - those ndividuats that will 
ultimately be responsible for dekvory 
against team goals 

Succession 

planning 

There are succession plans for all key 
roles that reduce the posstiiliy of 
gaps and reduce dependerK:y on key 
ndividuals 

Risk 

management 

All team risks have been identified and 
captured on a nsk register that also 
stales agreed upon mitigation actons, 
ovoershp and timing 

Motivating change 

Continuous 

emovation 

There is a program of innovation 
where creative ideas for performance 
mprovemenl are fed into a team forum 
tor revew 

Invotvemont of 
all teams 

All members of the team are actively 
engaged o the onovatnn program arxt 
act as the 'eyes and ears' of the team 

High level of 
motivaton 

All members of the team are highly 
motivated to generate ideas for 
mprovement, and successes arc 
recognized and rewarded 

Developing people 

Personal 

profiles 

All members of the team have their 
own personal profiles lhal caplue the# 
current skills and compotencos arxl the* 
previous experience 

Personal 
development 
plans (POPs) 

Everyone in the team has regular plans 
tor improving specific skills in line with 
the* needs and the needs of the team 

Knowledge 

management 

There is a forum where lessons learned 
and new insights are captured, assessed 
and shared among the team 

Right behavlors/rlght attitudes 

Organizatvnai 

culture 

The overal values and beliefs of the team 
support high performance, reoforced by 
effective systems, processes arxJ routines 

Right behaviors 

All members of the team exhibit the right 
behaviors support ot the overall goals 
and Ihe learn culture 

Right attitudes 

All members ot the team have a 
pos4ive attitude toward performance 
knprovemert 






















































9 Eftective governance 


A Compliance 1 he team is compliant with all internal 

and external rules, standards and laws 





B Best practice The team continuously evaluates best-in- 

class companies and implements best 





practice in order to improve performance 


C Performance 
reviews 


The leader conducts regular (no more 
than monthly) reviews of progress toward 
goals and performance against KPts 


10 Gaining visibitity 


A Porformance There is a performance dashboard ttiat 
dashboards reflects the 1:3:10 rule for all KPIs Within 
1 second Ifie team knows whether the 
KPt 15 on or off track, vnttiin 3 seconds it 
knows the trend, and within 10 seconds it 
can tell what the cause is and what action 
is being taken 


Anywhere, 
anytime access 


Focus on 
actions 


The dashtx>ard is captured and presented 
wittrin a web baserJ system tfiat allows 
all key stakeholders anywhere, anytime 
access to real-time pierformance data 

The performance dastiboard focus 
reviews on the areas of concern (Red 
and Amber irxiicators) and on actions 
that have clear ownership and timing 


For each element of the checklist, add up the scores of the three related questions 
and divide by 3 - this will give you an average score for that specific element: 
see the example below. 


BLEMENT SCORE 0 1 2 3 4 5 NOTES 


Vision 

2.1 

■ 

Strategy fias not been communicated 
effect ivety 

Business ONA 

4.2 

■ 


High-performance 

teams 

3.6 

■ 

The key rotes are not defined 

“A" players 

4.6 

■ 


Business continuity 


■ 

No succession planning 

Motivating change 

2.6 

■ 

High resislarrce to change 

Developing people 

1.2 

■ 


No personal development plans m 
place 

Right behaviors' 
attitudes 

4.6 


■ 


Effective 

governance 

4.4 


■ 


Gain visibility 

3.8 


■ 

Dashboard still Fxcel-based 


In your performance framework the whole performance management process is 
only as good as each individual element. If one “link in the chain” is weak, then 








































the performance process within the company will not operate to optimum 
efficiency and there is an increased risk of failure. The action plan therefore 
should be to focus attention and resources on the elements of greatest weakness 
first, and then to move the whole framework to a level of excellence. This 
approach optimizes the use of resources and sets up a process of continuous 
improvement. 

In the example opposite, the managers conducting the performance audit have 
identified that the weakest link is that of Developing people (average score 1.2). 
The plan would therefore be to focus attention on and improve this area first 
until it was no longer the weakest link. Once the senior management team has 
increased confidence that this area has improved, the next stage would be to 
focus on Business continuity (1.7) and Vision (2.1) areas. 

Visit www.Fast-Track-Me.com to complete this diagnostic online, and capture 
actions for performance improvement. 




T2. Team Audit 


Use the following template to assess the current maturity of your team. Start by 
confirming the team purpose and strategy, and then use the team audit checklist 
questions to assess your current state. Use the guidance notes at the end of the 
template as you progress - this will help you interpret the example and to apply 
the techniques to your own team. 

Team profile 



REFERENCE 

Reference 

CeSE-S&M 

Team name 

Marketing learn 

Purpose 

Sates and marketing function for Sweden and the Nordic countries 

Team leader 

Ross (David) 

Executive sponsor 

Bruce (Andy) 

SCOPE 

TEAM PLAN 

A 

Vision 

To establish our brand as the leading product in our strategic 
markets - the "preferred supplier" 

B 

Mission 

To increase turnover by bO percent arxl gain market leadersftip 
over a ttiree year period 

C 

Values 

We seek to aggressively dominate our target markets while 
working collaborativefy with our strategic partners. We will work 
with clients to improve their overall return-on-investment in our 
solutions 

D 

SIralegic 

pnontios 

In order to deliver agamsl the vision and goals, the following areas 
need to be addressed (1) an international scanning system, (?) 
greater automation of the field sates force. (3) ctoser alignment 
with strategic f)artners. and (4) greater investment in brand 

E 

Short-term 

goal 

Realign sales toward curieni strategic largels. and improve overall 
profitability througti reduced costs associaterJ with customer tail 
“ complexity' 

F 

Medium-term 

goal 

Establish our business as the major player in the Nordic region as 
well as expanding through strategic partners in other European 
stales 


G Long-tefm 
goal 


Team audit 


Gam ovefall market leadership across Lurope and seek to 
consolidate the competition either through acquisition or through 
market forces 








1. OVERRIDING SENSE OF PURPOSE 

SCORE 

NOTES 

A 

Shares commitments 

4 


B 

Has a clear business purpose 

5 


C 

Has a strategy and shared visron 

4 


D 

Commits to achieving high standards 

4 


E 

Delivers measurable results 

5 



2. BUILDS ON STRENGTHS AND SKILLS 

SCORE 

NOTES 

A 

Shares leadership 

1 


B 

Recognizes, encourages and employs 
team members' technical competencies 

1 


C 

Has an accountable leader who ensures the 
team has what is necessary to do the job 

1 


D 

Develops team members" competencies lo 
meet goals 

1 



3. STRONG RESULTS ETHIC 

SCORE 

NOTES 

A 

Discloses hidden agendas 

4 


B 

Shares knowledge, skills and feelings 

0 


C 

Focuses on the issue 

1 


D 

Seeks to leverage conflict 

1 


E 

Ensures active corrrmunicalion with 
stakeholders 

2 


F 

Creates a safe environment, enabling team 
members to speak up on issues 

2 


G 

Establishes and uses roles and norms 

1 
















4. OPEN COMMUNICATIONS AND 

MUTUAL ACCOUNTABILITY 

SCORE 

NOTES 

A 

Establishes clear targets and measures 

5 


B 

Applies eftective processes to achieve 
goals 

4 


C 

Works beyond expeclaltons 

4 


D 

Holds a shared passion for success 

4 


E 

Integrates its team members 

5 


F 

Balances drive and empatfiy 

4 


G 

Actively works to establish effoclrve task, 
process and climate 

5 


H 

Celebrates achievement 

3 


1 

Works through adversity 

5 


J 

Strives tor creative solutions 

4 


K 

Makes decisions effectively 

5 



5. COHESIVE, COMPASSIONATE AND 

UNIFIED TEAM 

SCORE 

NOTES 

A 

Displays r>o obvious hieraichy 

4 


B 

Commits to and works on becoming bettor 

2 


C 

Coordinates activities 

2 


D 

Defines and aligns key processes 
(meetings, planning, decision making, 
feedback) 

5 


E 

Shares and takes considered risks 

0 


F 

Seeks support from and offers il to wider 
company 

1 


G 

Shows concern for team members" 
well-being 

2 



Defines members" agreed upon 
contribution 

4 


1 

Has members wiho volunteer support in 
meeting team needs 

5 



6. UNIQUE SOCIAL SYSTEM 

SCORE 

NOTES 

A 

Actively encourages and benefits from 
diversity 

4 


B 

Members perceive they know, trust and 
respect each other 

4 


C 

Balances organi^atiorial, team and 
individual social r>eeds 

4 


D 

Members enjoy workir>g and playing 
together 

3 



Team audit summary 














CHARACTERISTICS OF 

HIGH-PERFORMING 

TEAMS 


PERCENTAGE 

IDEAL 


STATUS 


1 

PUHPOSr 

Overriding sense of purpose 

88 

2 

SIHLNG'IIS 

Builds on strengths and skills 

20 

3 

HLSUirS 

Strong results ethc 

31 

4 

COMMUNICAIIONS 

Open communications and 
mutual accountability 

87 

5 

UNIFIED 

Cohesive, compassionale 
arrd unified team 

b6 

6 

SOCIAL 

Unique social system 

75 



SUMMARY 

60 




STRENGTHS 


In the preceding figure, the team leader has three areas of concern that need to be 
addressed in the following order of priority: 1. The team does not build on the 
strengths and skills of team members. 

2. The team does not have a strong results ethic. 

3. It is not yet a cohesive, compassionate and unified team. 


To identify and agree on the actions necessary to improve performance, review 
the individual scores within each section of the team audit. 


Guidance Notes 

Use the following guidance notes to complete an initial audit of 
your team. 































Reference 

What is the unique identification given to this Team Audit? 
Note: the ID, title, description and owner will all be entered and 
updated in the reference form. 

Team name 

What is the brief name given to this team? 

Purpose 

What is the primary purpose for this team? 

Team leader 

Who is the manager or leader for this team? 

Executive sponsor 

Which member of the senior management team is responsible 
for the business performance delivered by this team? 

Review stage 

How advanced is this review? 

Last review 

When was the performance and structure of this team last 
reviewed? 

Next review 

What date is the next audit planned for? 

Documents 

What attached documents are associated with this team or 
review? 

Improvement projects 

What are the projects and activities being undertaken to 
improve the performance of this team? 


Team Profile 
Vision 

What is the overall vision for the team? Think ahead 3-5 years 
and identify what success will look like. 

Mission 

What is the specific mission for the team? Reflect on the 




purpose of the team and the overall mission, and identify one 
overriding target for this team. 

Pillars 

What are the fundamental building blocks or key success 
factors for this team? 

Goals 

What are the specific goals to be achieved? 

Key economic indicator 

What is the one key economic indicator that can be measured to 
indicate financial performance? 


Team Audit 

Evaluation criteria 

What criteria are used to assess performance of this team? 


Score 

Use a simple five-point scale where: 

1 = No visible awareness of the team characteristic 2 = 
Shows awareness of the characteristic but is not proficient 3 
= Demonstrates the characteristic but only under strong 
leadership 4 = Demonstrates the characteristic without the 
need for supervision 5 = Best practice and would be used as 
a reference for other teams. 





T3. Talent Passport 


Use the following template to track the progress and performance of the key 
members of your team. Use the guidance notes at the end of the templates as you 
progress. 

Talent tracker 


r 


SUMMARY 


STATUS 

A 

Position ID 

SM 034 

Stage 

First 100 days 

B 

Job title 

Sales and Marketing Manager 

Function 

Sales & Marketing 

C 

Role 

desaiption 

S&M Director for the sale 
of branded products into 
Luropean markets 

Availability 

2009-04 

D 

Person 

Bruce (Andy) 

Next role 

Sales Director 

L 

Manager 

Ldwards (Mark) 

Perfcxmance 

to 

1 

Coach 

Ross (David) 

Potential 

35 

G 

Team 

EMEA 

Status 



Performance 


METRIC DESCRIPTION EVIDENCE 

PERCENTAGE 

TARGET 

STATUS 

PDPs 


A 


D 


Revenue 

growth 

Inaease lop 
line sales 
by 5% in the 
current financial 
year 

Profitability 

Increase 
average gross 
crxitnbution to 

15% across all 
SKUs 

Complexity 

reduction 

Redixrlion of 
customer and 
product tail to 
lower overhead 
costs 

Strategic 

repositioning 

Realignment 
o( sales with 
strategic 
product-market 
priorities 


20 


10 


30 


20 


Potential 













METRIC 

DESCRIPTION 

EVIDENCE 

LEVEL 

STATUS 

PDFs 

A 

Learning 

agility 

Willingness lo constanlly 
challenge the status 
quo and drive through 
requited changes 


100 

SBBili 

_ 

0 

e 

Drive 

Selt-molivaled lo work 
toward KPIs with no 
supervisKxi or reviews 


40 


0 

c 

Innovation 

High level of flexibility 
and positive approach 
lo coilirxjous innovation 
and improvement 


70 


0 

D 

Judgement 

Effective decision maker, 
balancing rational and 
creative criteria 


90 


0 


Rocketship 


r 

SCOPE 

PERSONAL STRATEGIC FRAMEWORK I 

A 

Vision 


13 

Mission 


C 

Values 


D 

Strategic priorities 


E 

Short-term goal 


F 

Medium-term goal 


G 

Long term goal 



Way-of-being 


1 0-7 YEARS 

8-14 YEARS 

15-21 YEARS 1 


Developed behaviors 






ENABLING 



•^ve 

Collaboration 




a-ve 

Building a team 




-i-ve 

Leadership 






RESTRICTING 



-ve 

Collaboration 




-ve 

Building a team 




ve 

Leader strip 





Personality filters 





















DIMENSIONS 


SCORE DIMENSIONS 


IMPUCATIONS 


D1 

Big chunk 

-3 

Small chunk 

D2 

Necessity 

2 

Possibility 

D3 

Similarity 

2 

Difference 

D-t 

Away from 

4 

Toward 

D5 

Internal ref 

3 

Lxternal ref 

D6 

Self 

-2 

Other 

D7 

Associaled 

2 

Disassociated 


Personal CV 







COMPETENCY PROFILE AND 


POTENTIAL CURRENT STATUS 


POPS 


EVIDENCE RATING RATING 



COMPETENCY 






LI 

Value creation 

ArxJy has 
consistently been 
the top sales 
person for ttie 
operation over a 
five-year period - 
defining and driving 
fhe re engineering 
solution 

4 

4 

3-Green 

0 

L2 

Customet 

orientation 

He is comfortable 
making exactive 
presentations 
at a senior level 
but needs to gel 
more involved 

in executive 
networking events 

5 

3 

2-Amber 

0 

L3 

Achieving 

excelleoce 

He is a pierfectioriist 
and always seeks 
to improve on txDw 
tilings are done - 
based on a good 
understanding ot 
latest market trends 

3 

4 

3-Green 

0 

L4 

Developing 

others 

He could spend 
more lime coaching 
- something he is 
good at 

5 

3 

2Afnber 

0 

L5 

Business 

awareness 

He has an MBA and 
a strong business 
acumen. He has 
also developed the 
external business 
accelerator program 

5 

4 

3-Green 

0 

L6 

Collaboration 
and teamviiorK 

While comfortable 
working alone, he is 
a strong conlnbuloi 
to the team and 
enjoys working on 
team challenges 
with others 

2 

3 

3-Green 

0 













L7 

Innovation 
and change 
management 

Andy continualfy 
challenges the 
status quo and 
seeks to identily 
tangitilo actions to 
improve the way 
things are done 

5 

5 

L8 

Loadofytup 

Ho IS comlortaltte 
leadng. txrt could 
invest more lime 
realty making sure 
others tiave tiis 
vision and clarity of 
direction 

4 

3 







EXPERIENCE 

DESCRIPTION 

POTENTIAL 

CURRENT 

RATING 

n 

Previous toles 

International sales 
manager: field 
technical sales 
supfxjrt, rnarkoling 
manager 

A 

n 

E2 

Protect 

invotw^nont 

Conlereiices. Six 
Sigma. Cl program 

B 

c 

E3 

Academic 

qualifications 

MBA: BSc Mech 

Eng: SofTools 
l^rogram Leader 

A 

A 

E4 

Professional 

and 

mombershitjs 

None 

8 

D 








0 


0 


POPS 


0 


0 

0 

0 


Guidance notes 

Now use the following guidance notes to complete an initial audit of your team. 

Talent tracker 

Position ID What is the unique reference for this role? (Note: this reference 
will start with an R if specific to the Role, and P if specific to the Person.) 
Job title What is the formal job title for this role? 

Role description What is the full description of this role? 

Person Who is the person fulfillling this role? 

Manager Who is the manager for this person? 

Coach Who is the coach for this manager? 

Team Which division or team does this person belong to? 

Stage What stage role maturity applies? 












Function What function does this role relate to? 

Availability In what period is this person likely to be ready or available for 
promotion? 

Next role What is their next role likely to be? 

Performance What level of current performance have they achieved? 

Note: Scores for both performance and potential will be delivered from the 
following forms. 

Potential What is their potential performance level? 

Status What is the current status for this person in this role? This will be 
the worst-case scenario of actual performance and actual competence, and 
will be calculated automatically by the system. 

Performance 

KPI What are the key performance indicators for this role? 

KPI measure and target performance What is the measure of 
performance, and what is the target level of performance? 

Current performance What is the current level of performance achieved 
by this person? 

Rating What is the percentage of the ideal being achieved by this 
person? 0% = has never achieved the target performance. 

20% = has rarely achieved target performance. 

40% = achieves target performance some of the time but frequently 
underachieves. 

60% = achieves target performance most of the time. 

80% = achieves target performance consistently. 

100% = consistently achieves better than expected performance. 

Status What is the current performance (output) status for this role? 

Red = Unsatisfactory and major concerns requiring immediate corrective 
action. 

Amber = Satisfactory performance but some concerns and risks, and needs 
to be monitored closely. 

Green = Satisfactory performance. 

Potential 

KPI What are the key performance indicators for this role? 

KPI measure and target performance What is the measure of 



performance, and what is the target level of performance? 

Current performance What is the current level of performance achieved 
by this person? 

Rating What is the percentage of the ideal being achieved by this person? 
0% = has never achieved the target performance. 

20% = has rarely achieved target performance. 

40% = achieves target performance some of the time but frequently 
underachieves. 

60% = achieves target performance most of the time. 

80% = achieves target performance consistently. 

100% = consistently achieves better than expected performance. 

Status What is the current performance (output) status for this role? Red = 
Unsatisfactory and major concerns requiring immediate corrective action. 
Amber = Satisfactory performance but some concerns and risks, and needs 
to be monitored closely. 

Green = Satisfactory performance. 

Rocketship 

Vision What is your vision of the future? Bring this vision to fruition by 
describing in great detail what you will be doing and how you will be doing 
it. 

Mission What is your overall mission or purpose? Think about what you 
will have achieved by the end of your career. 

Values What values will guide your decision making or restrict the choices 
you have? 

Pillars What are the fundamental building blocks or pillars that will enable 
you to achieve your vision? 

Goals What are your short-, medium-and long-term goals that will enable 
you to move toward your vision? Short = this 12 month period. Medium = 
2-3 years. Long = beyond three years. 

Way-of-being 

Developed behaviors What behaviors have been developed in each of three 
key development phases of your life? 0-7 years old, 8-14 years old and 15- 
21 years old. 

Impact on performance How does each developed behavior enable or 
restrict your ability to form in three key dimensions: collaboration, building 



a team, leadership? 

Personality filters 

Dimensions What dimensions will be used to assess a person’s ability and 
willingness to change? 

Implications What evidence or proof is there of a person’s ability and 
willingness to change? 

Status What is the current status against each dimension? 

PDFs What personal development plans have you initiated in order to 
address Red and Amber status dimensions? 

Definitions 

We completed the elicitation of your personality filters, which are like pairs of 
spectacles you habitually wear, letting in only a certain amount or type of light. 
These personality filters are one of the mechanisms through which you delete, 
distort and generalize information coming to you. 

Big chunk vs small chunk 

This is about whether you tend to focus on the big picture or the detail, and to 
establish this please could you talk through how you would go about setting up a 
project. 

Big chunk - strategic thinker, sees connections between things, the big 
picture, can deal with ambiguity. 

Small chunk - nitty gritty details. Likes certainty, structure, processes. 

Necessity vs possibility 

This is about why you choose to do what you are doing, if 1 asked you why you 
run, in reply you could give a number of reasons, indicating you have a choice 
and purpose in your running, if you had no reasons for doing it, that would be an 
indication that you were operating out of necessity. 

Necessity - needs structure to operate in, should, ought, must, have to, need 
to, got to. 

Possibility - thrives on choices, options, possibility, could, can, see what 
happens, may be spontaneity. 

Similarity vs difference 

This is about the relationship between things, events, people, etc. 1 could ask you 
to tell me about three coins 1 put on the table. You may talk about the similarities 
or talk about the differences. You could also talk about both in the same 



measure. 

Similarity - wants the status quo, notices how things are alike, doesn’t like 
change. Not wonderful on analysis Difference - likes change, new ideas, 
innovation, good on analysis 

Away from vs toward 

This is about direction - whether you are moving away from/avoiding 
something, or whether you are moving toward. If I were to ask you what is 
important to you about holidays or your car, for example, I would note whether 
you would describe what you did want or what you didn’t want. 

Away from - careful, risk averse, know what they don’t want, has 
consequences in mind Towards - know what they want, thinks goals and 
not consequences 

Internal reference vs external reference 

This is about where you get your feedback from, whether it is self-generated and 
you just know how you are doing, or whether you need external verification 
from people or from data. 

Internal reference - likes own counsel. I think, I want, I feel 

External reference - seeks re-enforcement from outside sources, consensus 
agreement, to be recognized by others 

Self vs other 

This is about where your attention is directed - to yourself or to others. 

Self- high on “do as I do,” leads by example, I, me, selfish 

Others - concerned how others will respond, guided by others” opinions or 
needs 

Associated vs disassociated 

Associated - is in time 

Disassociated - reflective, ability to stand back 

Curriculum vitae 

Competencies What core competencies does this require for success? 
Leadership What are the core leadership competencies? 

Experience What experience has this person had? 

Roles What are the last three roles fulfillled? 

Projects What project and change management experience does the person 



have? 

Qualifications What formal academic qualifications does the person have? 
Professional What memberships of professional bodies are held? 

Traits What is the personality profile of the person? 

Description What is the fuller description of each competency? 

Target rating What is the target rating for ideal performance of the overall 
role? Note: expert coaching is not required in all areas! 

Current rating What is the current rating of this person? 

Status What is the current status for each item? Red = Major concerns 
(competency gaps) and immediate corrective action is required. Amber = 
Some concerns and risks, and needs to be monitored carefully to assess the 
impact on overall performance. Green = Satisfactory performance PDFs 
How will the person develop Red and Amber areas of competency? 

Skills 

What is the current skillset, and what are the desired future skills to acquire for 
the current or future role? 

Career drivers 

Drivers What are the things that excite you at work that will influence the 
type of work or career you will want do follow in the future? 

Dislikes What are the things you dislike at work that will influence what 
you will not want to do in the future? These will restrict future options you 
will take. 

Responsibility What level of authority or responsibility do you seek? Some 
people enjoy working in technical roles on their own, whereas others seek 
to lead and manage. 

Location Where (physically) do you want to work? This might reflect a 
preference for international travel or a desire to stay in a particular location. 

Terms What terms and conditions influence your choice? Some people 
prefer a risk-free package where remuneration is guaranteed up front, 
whereas others would rather take a lower basic salary but with the potential 
to earn significant commission. 



The Fast Track Way 


Take time to reflect 

Within the Fast Track series, we cover a lot of ground quickly. Depending on 
your current role, company or situation, some ideas will be more relevant than 
others. Go back to your individual and team audits and reflect on the “gaps” you 
have identified, and then take time to review each of the top ten tools and 
techniques and list of technologies. 

Next steps 

Based on this review, you will identify many ideas about how to improve your 
performance, but look before you leap: take time to plan your next steps 
carefully. Rushing into action is rarely the best way to progress unless you are 
facing a crisis. Think carefully about your own personal career development and 
that of your team. Identify a starting place and consider what would have a 
significant impact on performance and be easy to implement. Then make a 
simple to-do list with timings for completion. 

Staying ahead 

Finally, the fact that you have taken time to read and think hard about the ideas 
presented here suggests that you are already a professional in your chosen 
discipline. However, all areas of business leadership are changing rapidly and 
you need to take steps to stay ahead as a leader in your field. 

Take time to log in to the Fast Track web-resource, at www.Fast-Track- 
Me.com. and join a community of like-minded professionals. 


Good Luck! 




Glossary 


“A” player An “A” player is someone who exceeds expectations in 50 
percent or more of the skills required to do the role 

Ansoff matrix A strategic diagram of product and market segments which 
illustrates, among other things, areas for growth, maintenance and decline 
in the future business 

“B” player “B” player is one who is good to very good in 50 percent or 
more of the skills required to do the role 

balanced scorecard A tool used to track progress against a series of pre-set 
business measures or key performance indicators (often strategic). 
“Balanced” because it uses metrics relating to people development, 
operations and strategy as well as finance. Can be further enhanced to see 
performance of the whole team or even business on a single page 

benchmark An approach to comparing performance (process, project, team 
or individual) with what is considered standard best practice. Benchmarking 
is driven by metrics such as cost, cycle time, productivity, or quality 

budget The amount of resources available to support delivery of a goal. 
Budget can be measured in financial or human resource terms 

budgeting The art or science of managing resources in a proactive manner 
such that shortfalls can be avoided or mitigated and sequencing of budget 
spend is matched to the rate at which budget is released 

“C” player A “C” player is below the level of a “B” player and is someone 
who is good/average in 50 percent or more of the skills. The role of a “C” 
player is to support “B” players. You would not have a “C” player in 
leadership roles in your high-performing team 

career path A journey from initial pay-check to retirement which is 
managed by systematic means to reach a certain goal or position. As 
opposed to the reactive work-life journey which reflects the ebb and flow 
of other people’s decision making 

cash cow A significant revenue generator in a non-growth segment whose 
profits are either distributed externally or internally to support growth in 



other areas (e.g. The Sun newspaper is a cash cow that enables News 
International to invest in digital news media) 

change The process of evolution which underpins the continued 
profitability of any enterprise; if a business stands still, either its customers 
will move on or its competitors will move in. No change ultimately means a 
fall in volumes and margins 

cloud This is a generic term for the new, virtual, externally 
hosted/provided/managed services that seamlessly integrate 

coaching The use of (external) support to help a person develop full 
potential. Generally applied when a person is promoted to a new, more 
demanding position. It can also be a remedial step to kick-start a change in 
behavior 

consultants Typically an external thought-leadership resource who will 
challenge ways of thinking and help the senior management team to 
develop new strategies and aligned implementation plans. A consultant 
should not be viewed as a “pair of hands” - brought in to alleviate workload 
or manage through a period of change 

continuous improvement Ongoing efforts to improve products, services or 
processes to deliver incremental improvement over time. Typically a cycle 
of plan, do, check, act 

contractors Hopefully inexpensive but experienced resource who can fill a 
short-term gap to enable delivery of a project. Ideally these people are not 
used within processes as they can become an expensive fixture. The beauty 
of contractors is that they usually have more flexible conditions - but 
beware as employment law is regularly changing 

corporate coolade A liquid version of a corporate mind-washing mantra. 
Drinking this stuff is potentially dangerous and can seriously impair your 
ability to think as an individual (commonsense and sense of humor will 
start to wane) 

cross-functional A key characteristic of any truly effective project or 
corporate initiative is that it is designed by multiple functions with a clear 
understanding of the benefits and issues which each function will 
experience as part of the project 



CxO Chief Executive Officer and others like Chief Financial and Chief 
Operational Officer etc. Generic business term 

CyO Future Generation Y CxOs 

decision rights The restrictive framework within which you are allowed to 
operate and make decisions - e.g. budgets or hiring decisions may go 
beyond your decision rights. Set decision rights so people know their limits 
and to clarify expectations 

delegation Getting other people to deliver because that is the best use of 
their time and enables you to make best use of yours 

deliverables Where the rubber hits the road - tangible pieces of work that 
add value by themselves or pave the way for strategic and operational 
success 

ERP Enterprise resource planning is normally a software system (series of 
applications) designed to integrate all the information and functions of a 
business or company from shared data stores 

(corporate) ethics The basic beliefs of the organization or team which 
guide actions and decisions - Fair Trade is a good example as it ethically 
drives all sourcing activity 

executive summary A one-page overview of a situation setting out all the 
key aspects and developments associated with a particular business issue. A 
useful tool for securing buy-in from people who do not have time or who 
will be turned off by reading a wordy presentation or report 

exit interview A meeting held with a departing employee to establish the 
rationale for their departure; rarely done effectively, these are a tremendous 
opportunity to learn lessons to avoid potentially losing other good people 

feedback The breakfast of champions! Feedback is a vital tool to secure 
input on what is being done well or badly. It should be designed/given in 
such a way that it sustains good performance or changes poor performance 

FTE Full time employee - a person who is part of team headcount. FTEs 
are unlike contractors in that they are a relatively fixed overhead. This 
means they can be counted on if you need their time to work on a task but 
they cannot be turned off like a tap to reduce costs if times are tight 



function and silos A team or department within an organization that is 
responsible for delivering the outputs associated with a certain aspect of the 
business (e.g. IT, Sales, Marketing). Some functions can be run as 
independent units with little interaction with other functions and are 
regarded as working in silos 

Gantt chart A graphical representation of the sequencing of deliverables of 
a project over time (developed by Henry L Gantt during WWl to help 
schedule the shipping of munitions from the USA to the EU to support the 
war effort) 

gap analysis An understanding of the different levels of performance 
between where a team/function is versus where it needs to be. Typically a 
gap analysis may also include some form of recommendation on the work 
required to bridge the gap 

HR Human Resources - a function that delivers increasing value along a 
spectrum from organizing simple, routine tasks (e.g. sick pay, holidays and 
car policy) to driving the human and intellectual capital of the organization 
- articulating stretching new strategies and building people’s capacity to 
deliver 

impact A noticeable difference - ideally positive and achieved as a result 
of planned actions 

KPIs Key performance indicators - the standout metrics looked at to 
confirm good or bad performance. These can be either for the business as a 
whole (e.g. BSkyB is driven by ARPU - average revenue per user) or for 
specific functions or processes, such as productivity of a manufacturing line 
or performance vs sales targets 

management levels The hierarchy of an organization is sometimes 
formally divided into set management levels, and promotion is viewed not 
in terms of function or responsibility but in terms of progression from one 
level to another. Such systems tend to be less common as they are seen as 
restricting entrepreneurial egalitarian thinking - they are typically still to be 
found in large denationalized businesses and quite regularly in big 
corporate businesses in the EU (especially Germany) 

MBA Master of Business Administration - a qualification (usually seen as 
a second degree) based on giving students an insight into the theories and 
practices of management across a range of disciplines such as finance. 



marketing, human resources, operations and process design, etc. The 
objective of an MBA is to make the student a more rounded business 
professional - able to understand the drivers and issues of each business 
area and therefore able to move into management positions in different 
parts of a business 

mentor An experienced (usually internal) senior manager who acts as a 
guide to newer, less experienced managers - challenging their thinking and 
helping them to become more mature, successful managers 

mesh To instantly integrate 

milestones Intermediate measures of success - staging posts on the way to 
successful delivery of a project. Milestones can be ad hoc to check progress 
(e.g. “Where are we guys?” is a good question to ask after three months of 
frantic action) or planned (e.g. where will we be by Christmas; the annual 
sales conference could be a milestone during the roll-out of a new CRM 
platform) 

morals Your personal sense of right and wrong. Not formally an integral 
part of a management structure but if your morals are questionable (non¬ 
existent) developing consistent loyalty may be tough 

network All the people you have ever met - no matter how fleetingly. Your 
network may be more aware of you than you are of them 

networking Getting out from behind your desk and meeting people - inside 
and outside the organization 

NPD New product development 

operations The day-to-day running of the business and its functions 

opportunity cost Doing anything within a work context costs time and 
resources; using time and resources for a new opportunity means that 
another aspect of the business will be starved of that resource. Will the new 
project offer a higher return on investment or will the cost of this new 
opportunity outweigh the benefits that could have been reaped by focusing 
elsewhere? 

organization structure - flat An organization structure with only a few, 
often (deliberately) ill-defined levels - designed to encourage fluidity of 
information exchange and decision making 



organization structure - hierarchical An organization structure with 
multiple, clearly defined and consistently articulated levels - designed to 
bring formality, consistency and rigor to information exchange and decision 
making 

organization structure - matrix An organization structure (flat or 
hierarchical) where an employee will typically have more than one boss and 
set of objectives - often designed to ensure that, for example, functional 
and geographic goals are both addressed by the same person. Important that 
goals set by each boss are not conflicting! 

ownership The intellectual claim over a key element of business strategy; 
the operational responsibility for a specific deliverable within the business 
(e.g. task, process, project) 

pay scales Levels of pay - often associated with or determined by the 
management level at which an employee is working 

PCS Personal competencies survey 

PDP Personal development plan 

performance management Managing (and rewarding) people or functions 
according to quality of output - not just by attendance 

performance system A person’s working environment which can often 
have an influence on the ability or desire to do a good job 

portfolio management Managing a range of events, projects or tasks 
according to a set of common criteria in order to help prioritize and monitor 
progress of more than one aspect of business performance 

process A repeating sequence of actions designed to deliver a specific 
output. Given its repeat nature, a process can typically be measured 
according to efficiency (output per consumed resource) 

product market matrix A matrix - with product (existing, evolving, new) 
on the y-axis and markets (existing, evolving, new) on the x-axis - that 
enables a business to understand which services are delivered to which 
markets. Can be used to determine future direction/strategic opportunities 

project A relatively complex (one of a kind) initiative or series of actions 
designed to deliver a specific tangible output - typically time-bound and 



with a known resource allocation 

project management A structured approach to coordinating the 
deliverables of a project to ensure maximum value creation to meet the 
(ongoing) needs of key stakeholders 

promotion An upward move within the corporate management structure. 
Regular promotion is regarded by many as the key indicator of career 
progression 

recruitment Bringing new people into the team either to provide additional 
resources to handle a greater workload or to help to develop new strategies 
and fresh ways of working as a means of accelerating the journey toward 
strategic success 

retention Keeping a winning team together by retaining key players is a 
key management skill. Main tools are tailored reward and recognition 
programs as well as a clearly mapped career pathway for your top 
performers (which recognizes that they will move on at some stage but 
ideally when you are prepared) 

reward (management by) A token of recognition - a reward is only a 
reward if it is seen as such by the recipient. A manager’s preference (e.g. 
tickets to the big game) - no matter how expensive - may not be received 
as intended 

risk management A structured approach to eliminating the causes of 
potential problems and planning mitigating actions to minimize the impact 
of a problem should it happen. The best risk management programs are 
committed to paper (or web-tool) and the outputs are integrated into 
business-as-usual, not stored in a dormant file on somebody’s C-Drive 

scenario management A simple method for evaluation of options based on 
constructing and evaluating the likelihood of the working scenario into 
which the solution will be launched. Scenario management deals in 
changing the levels of certain variables (e.g. costs, timelines, resource) and 
the assessment of probability (high-medium-low) 

skill development - facilitation One-to-one or group facilitation is often 
used to transfer a skill and simultaneously to realize a level of value 
(practical ROI) for the team. A risk with facilitation is that the team takes a 
back seat and ownership remains with the facilitator 



skill development - training Training workshops are a quick, simple and 
relatively inexpensive tool for transferring new skills into a workforce (e.g. 
around negotiation or project management). Care must be given to 
incorporate and sustain learnings to ensure that they do not remain 
theoretical but can be transferred to realize a practical value 

SMT Senior management team - typically managers of strategic functions 
or business units and responsible for setting (and delivering) strategy 

span of control The amount of time given to somebody before they are 
asked for an update on progress 

sponsor A senior manager (or funding customer) who is motivated by the 
output of a project and who will help clear obstacles to ensure effective 
execution 

stakeholder(s) Any person or group of people who is affected by or who 
has to live with (use) the outputs of a piece of work 

stakeholder management A structured process for ensuring that 
stakeholder buy-in is maximized - typically through consultation and trying 
to ensure that their needs are addressed 

strategic charter A simple one-page document setting out vision, KPIs, 
and key enablers/deliverables. Used for reviewing strategic goals, tracking 
progress and to sell strategy to stakeholders 

strategic timeframe The timeframe set for planning strategy. Dictated by 
the pace of change in the business. Typically 3-5 years 

SWOT analysis Analyzes strengths, weaknesses, opportunities and threats 
as basis for understanding the working scenario and developing steps to 
improve operational or strategic performance 

strategy The structure which will serve as a guide for all actions 

systems The enabling mechanics which businesses use to automate and 
drive efficiency of processes and other operational tasks (typically 
nowadays IT-related) 

tactics The on the ground actions which are guided by a strategic 
framework and which if effectively executed will deliver the corporate 
goals and vision 



team A group of individuals with a common goal that recognizes the 
importance of each individual’s contribution in achieving that goal 

trust The conviction that a person’s actions can and will take your needs 
into account 

value (proposition) The positive impact you will have (or be perceived to 
have) on the business and your working environment 

vision A simply articulated and regularly communicated picture of where 
you want your part of the business to be in 2-5 years” time 

white space The hand-off point or interface between two elements of a 
process which can often be poorly understood or unclearly mapped - 
resulting in confusion and delay, (see ownership) . 
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Introduction 


It’s easy to look at the world and think that the people who always seem to get 
what they want are just lucky. Actually luck has only a small part to play. Of 
course some people have a better start than others, but we all know people from 
comfortable, even cushy backgrounds who are miserable, and others who started 
out with nothing and have created a successful and happy life. 

So what’s the difference between those for whom things always seem to work 
out and those for whom it’s always a struggle? Well, if you observe other people 
(as I do) you can see that some people know how to get what they want, and 
others don’t. My wife, who is nothing if not focused,- comes from a decent 
background, but it’s a long way from where she is now. Sometimes people tell 
her how lucky she is to have the lifestyle she has, with a job that fits perfectly 
around the kids, to which she replies (politely but firmly), “Lucky? Luck had 
nothing to do with it. I planned it this way.” 

It’s true. She always knew she wanted to live in an old house in the country with 
cats and dogs and children and a job she could fit around them all. And I’ll tell 
you something else. Before we ever met—eight years before our first child was 
bom—she had the opportunity to become a free lancer. She knew she wanted 
kids in the future, and she thought, “This will be the job I need one day, when 
the chance for kids comes along,” so she took it. You can see why she resents 
being told she’s “lucky” to have a job she can work around the children. 

There’s nothing special about my wife’s approach. Anyone can do it. You can 
do it. Forget about luck—if it decides to join you for a while that’s great, but you 
can do without it. It’s just a matter of being clear about what you want, and then 
knowing how to go about getting it. Which is what this book is all about. 

There’s a common misunderstanding that getting what you want is the territory 
of the superconfident, those with chutzpah, bravado, oomph, front. I guess that’s 
because those kind of people are comfortable bossing others around and asking 
brazenly for what they want. But it’s not all about that at all. Of course, if you’re 
not as confident or assertive as you might be, you may not like asking for things. 
Sure, I can understand how you feel. You don’t want to put other people under 
pressure, or maybe you don’t want to be told no. Perhaps you’re just 
uncomfortable about baring your emotions to other people when it comes to 
discussing the things that really matter to you. It’s OK; we can work with that. 

You see, if you play your cards right, there’s often no need to ask directly for 


what you want. A lot of the skill is in the work you put in yourself in private— 
the thinking and planning. If you get that right, the job’s half done already. 

On top of that, you want people to see you as someone they’d like to help and 
support. If you present yourself as a positive, likeable person, why would anyone 
say no to you, without a really good reason? And if they do have a really good 
reason to say no—well, there are ways to deal with that, too. Ways of helping 
them to say yes. 

If you’re not used to getting what you want, stand by to change all that. It may 
take you a while to develop all these skills, but they’re all achievable and you 
can start right away. So what are we waiting for? If this is what you want, let’s 
do it. 

RICHARD TEMPLAR 
Richard.Templar@RichardTemplar.co.uk 



Part 1: Be the Kind of Person Who 
Gets What They Want 

Look around you. Can you see the haves and the have nots? Of course you 
can. Some people just seem to have everything fall into their lap, whereas 
others maybe try just as hard but don’t get everything. We all have good 
breaks and bad breaks. So why do some people go on to get what they want 
so often, whereas others always seem to get the short end of the stick? 

Well, it’s a lot to do with you personally. If you get the foundations in place, 
you’re much more likely to get what you want most of the time. So before 
we look later on at the techniques you can use, let’s just start by considering 
how you can maximize your chances of getting anything you decide to go 
for. 



Know What You Want 


Pretty obvious really. But hang on; are you really sure you know just what it is 
you’re trying to get? Promotion maybe? A pay raise? Are you desperate for 
somebody to offer you a new job in his company? Or do you want to persuade 
your partner to cut down her hours and spend more time with you? Start a family 
maybe? 

Let’s take just one of those as an example—say, getting promoted. OK; that’s an 
aim. So what’s your problem? If you work reasonably hard, the odds are you’ll 
get just what you want, eventually. Most of us gradually work our way up the 
ladder. Oh, you don’t want it eventually, you want it now—is that right? Well, 
why didn’t you say so? 

And while we’re at it, precisely what job do you want to be promoted to? And at 
what pay? 

You see, the clearer you are about what exactly you want, the easier it is to aim 
for it. Otherwise you may not even know when you’ve got it. Take getting your 
partner to work less and spend more time with you as an example. If he comes 
home earlier one night a week, will you be happy? Will you have what you 
want? Maybe that will be fine. Or maybe you want him to come home at a 
reasonable time three days a week, or every day, or just one day but to also be up 
for going out for the evening. 

Try asking yourself: “How will I know I’ve got what I want on this?” What will 
be different? What will have changed? How will your life look? 

So the first step to getting what you want is to identify precisely what that want 
is. 



Know Why You Want It 


So let’s go back to that promotion. What’s that all about then? Is it that you want 
to be recognized by the company? Or to improve your career prospects when 
you move on? Or to make your folks proud? Or because you want the pay raise 
that goes with it? Or is it just that you don’t want that colleague you can’t stand 
to get it instead? 

There’s a reason for considering this. You see; it might turn out that what you 
think you want isn’t actually what you want at all. Suppose you were offered a 
more impressive job title but without any pay raise or significant increase in 
responsibility. Would you have gotten what you want? That’s going to depend, 
isn’t it? If what you really wanted was recognition from your boss, it may well 
be the answer to your wishes. But if you wanted a promotion because you 
needed a higher salary, then it’s not going to help. In fact a pay raise without a 
promotion would have been much closer to your goal. 

Say you want a better relationship. Why is that? You might think that the answer 
to this question is obvious. And indeed you might be right. Sometimes it is 
obvious. But sometimes we don’t realize exactly what we want until we’ve 
established why we want it. People who get what they want don’t take the “why” 
for granted. They think it through. 



Know How Much You Want It 


We want lots of things. Well, I know I do.-1 expect you do, too. So it’s 
important to know what you really, really want. Sometimes we have to play one 
thing off against another. That’s hard to do unless you know where your 
priorities lie. 

Those people who always seem to have what they want...actually they don’t. 
They often sacrifice smaller wants in the interests of bigger ones. They pass up 
on the promotion they wanted because it would mean longer hours, and family 
time means more to them—that’s the thing they really want. Where they were 
smart was in recognizing how much they wanted each thing, and prioritizing 
them. 

How much do you want to start a family, for example? Enough to stay put rather 
than moving to a house in a more expensive area? Enough to give up vacations 
for the foreseeable future? Enough to put your career on hold for a few years? 

No one can have everything. So work out how much you want the particular 
thing you’re aiming at, especially in relation to all the other things you might 
want. 


Want What You Get 


I have a friend who once went for an interview for a job. To be honest she was 
driven by desperation—she just needed to get away from the hellish career 
situation she was in (and fast). She didn’t get the job and was absolutely 
devastated. However, having met my friend, the interviewer decided to bring 
forward plans to create a completely new role (as well as filling the existing 
vacancy) just so she could be hired. 

She’s still working in that job ten years later; it’s been that good, and it has taken 
her in a whole new direction she would never have previously envisioned but 
one she came to feel was absolutely ideal for her. 

1 have another friend who met a woman he liked, as a friend, but initially 
discounted her as a future partner because she wasn’t like his previous 
girlfriends, and there was no stomach churning or massive physical firework 
reaction. The woman is now his wife, they’ve started a family, and he considers 
himself to be the most amazingly lucky man to have such a fantastic 
relationship. 

Sometimes you don’t know what you want until it happens. You can’t always 
predict what’s going to come your way. But if you are open to possibility, and 
are willing to give things a try to see where it takes you, sometimes it will take 
you to a place you couldn’t have envisioned but that is perfect for you. It might 
be that you get something that is not exactly what you originally envisioned as 
your goal, but you can decide to want it having already gotten it. 

Only you will ever really know whether you get what you want. I’m not 
advocating settling for second best here. This is not about compromise; it’s 
about attitude. If the point of the exercise—to find work you enjoy, to have a 
brilliant relationship—has been achieved, it’s entirely a matter of perspective. 



Don’t Be a Fuzzy Thinker 


If you want something, you have to go for it. You don’t necessarily have to 
sacrifice everything (sometimes you do) but you do have to make a firm decision 
to take action. It’s no good saying you want to give up smoking if you just carry 
on lighting up and thinking how nice it would be if you could stop. Do 
something about it. 

I know one person who can’t even make a decision about whether to have a cup 
of tea or a cup of coffee in under five minutes. It usually takes him several years 
to move houses or to hand in his notice at a job he doesn’t enjoy. Hardly 
surprising then if he doesn’t often get what he wants. 

You have to be firm with yourself. After you’ve identified what you want—and 
decided why you want it and how much—you need to make a decision about 
whether you’re going to do something about it. Commitment: That’s what you 
need. After all, if this is definitely what you want, what are you waiting for? 

People who get what they want are generally decisive people. And if you want to 
do this without having to ask, you need to be doubly firm with yourself. It’s OK 
—decisive behavior may not come naturally to all of us, but you can learn it. 

Just jump in with both feet. It gets easier every time. 



Know What It Takes 


So how are you going to go about making things happen to reach that goal? It 
won’t just happen. You need to make a list (it could be long; it could be very 
short) of the things that have to happen to achieve your aim. After all, if you 
don’t know what they are, how are you going to make sure they actually do 
happen? 

You might need something concrete—to borrow money to pay for a new car or 
the fancy wedding you want, or to get an appointment with the boss of the 
company you want to work for, or to find a babysitter once a week so you can go 
out and do whatever it is you want to do. Or maybe you need to influence 
someone’s behavior, or encourage them to change her attitude. In that case, what 
will it then take to change her mind? Whatever it takes, you’ll have to identify it. 
Otherwise how are you going to make it happen? 

Look, you have to put something in to get something out. A lot of the work may 
simply be a matter of thinking, or it might take months of long hard work. But 
however it might look from the outside, good things don’t just fall into people’s 
laps. Not very often anyway. If you want something you have to work out how 
to get it, and this is the first stage of that process. 



Work Out Who You Need on Your Side 


You’re not alone, you know, and you don’t have to do this by yourself. Even if 
you don’t take other people into your confidence, you may need their 
cooperation. So start by establishing who can help you. They may be an essential 
part of the team, or they may not even know they’re helping you. 

Let’s go back to your promotion. You need your boss on your side for a start. 
And very possibly their boss. And maybe some of your senior colleagues. You 
may also need your partner’s support—whether because a promotion will mean 
a shift in hours, or because you want him to help you practise your interview 
skills. 

Dealing with any kind of life or work problem is going to be a whole lot easier if 
you have good friends, or your partner again, backing you up. And if your 
family is really with you, it can provide that crucial practical and emotional 
support. Maybe you also want a network of other people in your situation. 

Perhaps you’re on your own and would like to meet that special somebody. Do 
you know anyone who can introduce you to people? If you want to try online or 
speed dating, would it be a good idea to get advice from someone who has tried 
it before? (The answer’s yes to that one.) Right, now we’re getting somewhere. 
We’re starting to see what you need and who you need, so you can lay the 
groundwork thoroughly and make this aspiration far more likely to come true. 



Break Big Ambitions into Chunks 


There’s a big difference between wanting to buy a little runaround car and 
wanting a Rolls Royce or a Lamborghini. Sometimes what you want should be 
achievable in a fairly short time. But other aspirations are too big to take a blind 
jump at. You need to break them into manageable steps. And the important thing 
is to treat every one of those steps seriously—think each one through as 
carefully as you would if they were your eventual goal and not just a starting 
point. 

Did you hear about the guy in Canada who decided to get what he wanted by 
trading?- He started out with one red paperclip, which he traded for a pen. He 
traded that for a doorknob and so on. Just kept trading up until he finally got a 
house. You see, there’s no way he could have traded that paperclip for a house 
right away, but because he took it one step at a time, he got what he wanted in 
the end. In his case it took 14 trades. In your case there may be only one or two 
steps—or there may be many. 

Take big ambitions in stages, and treat every stage as an achievement in itself. 
Otherwise the mountain will be too high to scale and you’ll lose heart. In fact, 
you may well end up with far less than you could have had. If you want that 
Lamborghini, aim for a few cars of increasing value, impressiveness, coolness, 
speed, or whatever-it-is-you-want on your way to the ultimate car. 


Set Up Some Milestones 


Not every ambition is big enough to break into chunks. But whether yours is, it’s 
certainly worth setting up some milestones. These aren’t final concrete 
achievements, but they are steps along the route. So, for example, if you’re 
trying to lose weight, you might ultimately be aiming to lose 10 pounds over the 
next six months. But if that seems a long haul, aim for a more modest goal along 
the way. Maybe losing four pounds by the end of this month, for example. 

Not all milestones have to be so concrete. Maybe you know that to get promoted 
you need to win a particular contract, get your boss to give you more 
responsibility, find an opportunity to impress the board of directors with a 
valuable self-generated report, exceed certain targets, and so on. Each of these is 
a step toward your goal. 

Starting a language class requires you to locate the class, free up the relevant 
evening to attend it, and maybe find someone to go with you. None of those 
things is an end in itself, but without them you won’t get what you want. 

Milestones are important for two reasons. For one thing they help you to get 
organized so that you can launch your plan more effectively. And for another 
thing they ensure you stay on track and keep pointing toward your destination. 



Celebrate Every Step 


It’s great if you can focus ahead on what you’re trying to achieve. But don’t 
forget to look back and see how far you’ve come. Every time you reach any 
milepost along the way, you need to recognize the fact, rejoice, celebrate, enjoy 
your success, bask in the achievement. It may only be one step towards your 
ultimate goal but, hey, it’s one more step toward your ultimate goal. That’s a 
good thing! It’s worth enjoying. 

Think of it this way. If you’ve maybe broken your aim down into chunks, and 
then broken each chunk down into goals along the way, you want to reach those 
milestones. So when you do, you’ve got what you want. OK not all of it—not 
the end objective—but you’ve got as much as you can get at this stage, and 
you’re well placed to move on to the next stage. So you’re already a person who 
gets what they want...even if you still want more. 

The power of positive thought is huge. Just by consciously acknowledging your 
achievements along the way, you’ll feel more successful. And that, in turn, will 
make your future challenges seem more achievable. So it really is important to 
celebrate. Some celebrations may be private and others may be very public—I 
don’t care how you do it so long as you realize how well you’ve done. 

So come on—celebrate getting that person on your side, or persuading your boss 
to give you a particular responsibility, or securing an interview, or reaching the 
halfway point in saving for a new computer or car or vacation or whatever. 
You’re doing great! 



Write It All Down 


Right. Go and get a pen and paper—hurry up—yes OK, you can write on this 
book if you must, I don’t mind. OK, now you need to get a few things down on 
paper- before we go much further. Ready? 

Write down what you want, and then write down what you need to get it. Put 
down any chunks you need to break your goal down into (smaller wants), and 
also the more detailed steps along the way (what you need to achieve first). 

You’re doing this for a couple of reasons. To begin with, you’re going to forget 
it if you’re not careful. Anything worth having is going to take some detailed 
thought and planning and preparing and groundwork-laying. If it’s not down in 
writing you risk leaving out something vital that slows you down or even stops 
you in your tracks. 

And also it seems more real once you have something down in black and white. 
This is a plan. This is actually happening. This is progress. No longer a dream or 
a vague wish but a solid, clearcut plan of action. 

You see? All those people you thought were getting what they wanted because 
they were lucky or had good karma or something. Nope. They’ve just got a pen 
and paper, and they’re not afraid to use them. 


Analyze Your Sticking Points 


Some things are going to be harder than others, right? It’s one thing to put aside 
a bit of money every week in the spring, but quite another to keep saving in the 
months before Christmas, or while you’re on vacation. It’s easy to persuade your 
sister to host the big family event, but persuading your divorced parents to both 
attend is in a whole different league. Meeting your performance targets at work 
should be doable, but carrying off that presentation smoothly is a far bigger 
challenge. 

When you look through the list (that you’ve now written down so you can look 
through it), certain things are going to jump out at you as being much harder 
than others. These are the ones you need to focus on. I say this because your 
instinct is often to do the opposite—to ignore them and hope they’ll go away. 

But if you’re going to get what you want, you must focus on them. They are the 
key things that stand between you and what you want. 

Look, if you can just overcome these difficulties, you’re almost home. So put 
your efforts into thinking about how you can get around these obstacles more 
than any others. Work out where the problem is, what it will take to resolve it, 
and how you can master that. 

Anyone can turn up if they’re invited for an interview after responding to a job 
posting. But suppose your dream company isn’t advertising and you have to ask 
for a meeting? That’s the bit that’s going to be hard. Is there any way to do it 
without asking directly, if that seems just too scary? Do you have a mutual 
contact? Can you write instead of calling? Or turn up at an event and introduce 
yourself? Don’t sidestep the issue because you don’t want to address it, or you’ll 
never get what you want. 



Set Your Deadlines 


Right, we’re going to make things happen. Umm...what things? When? Well, 
you have to put a date by all the things you’ve listed that you need to do. 
Otherwise it may never happen. Does this sound a bit like project management 
to you? Good, because it is. Getting what you want is a project, and you need to 
plan for it in the same way. 

Deadlines, that’s what you need. Something to work to. You need to decide 
when things will happen—or at least the latest date by which they will have 
happened. Suppose you want your sister to host a family party for your brother’s 
thirtieth birthday. You know there’s loads that needs organizing—food, 
entertainment, invitations—but you need to get your sister to agree in the first 
place and probably your mother is the most likely person she’ll say yes to. So 
when will your mother next see your sister to ask in person? And when, in turn, 
does that mean you need to brief your mother? You see, it’s not only the obvious 
things that need deadlines. 

Maybe you want to be given more of a marketing role at work after the planned 
reorganization next year. What will it take to persuade your boss to give you that 
responsibility? Do you need to gain any extra qualifications or experience first? 
When would you need to do that? When should you let your boss know what 
your ambitions are? If you want to produce a marketing-related report to impress 
your boss, when would you need to do that? 

Everything needs a deadline, or why would it ever bother to happen? You can 
probably complete it before the deadline—that’s great—but if you let everything 
pass it will never happen at all. And you’ll have only yourself to blame. 



Check Out the Back Door 


Of course there’s always the obvious route to getting what you want—such as 
persuading your boss to let you have a company car—but that’s the bit you don’t 
want to have to do. Well OK, let’s find another way round it then. 

Maybe what you really want is that swanky Mercedes to impress your friends 
with. But there are other ways to get one. Perhaps you could apply for a 
promotion to a job that comes with a car. Not likely to happen just yet? Alright 
then, how about a pay raise (more later on how to get that) and use the extra 
money to upgrade your own car. 

Or you could do some extra work—freelance for your own company or get a 
second job—to earn the extra you need. Or use any contacts in the motor trade to 
find a really cheap car for sale, or one you can fix up. 

You see, if you think creatively there’s often another way to get what you’re 
after. So don’t give up—get thinking. 



Don’t Make Excuses 


It’s difficult when you’re trying to deal with people who don’t want to 
cooperate. And actually it’s tough trying to meet any kind of deadline if you 
work long hours. Not to mention the problems of trying to free up an evening 
when you have kids. Or give up smoking just when life is getting particularly 
stressful. Or lose weight over the holidays. Or... shush! Enough! I’ve heard them 
all before! 

Look, I don’t care if you don’t do this. It’s not me who wants the new job/better 
relationship/more attention/white wedding/holiday/girlfriend/baby/fantastic 
body.- Either you want it or you don’t. If you want it, you’ll look for reasons 
why you can, not reasons why you can’t. Want to know why some people 
always seem to get what they want? It’s because they don’t sit around making 
excuses and hoping it will just manifest out of thin air while they’re waiting. 
They do it despite all the obstacles that could deter them. They get their heads 
down, and they don’t take no for an answer. 

So let’s have no more excuses. If it were easy you’d already have what you 
want. The whole point is that it’s difficult. If we let that put us off, we’ll never 
get anywhere. Alright, lecture over. That’s better. Pull yourself together, and 
let’s get down to business. 


Think Positive 


The last point should have shown you where negative thinking gets you. Yep, 
that’s right, nowhere. If what you want is big, or important, or difficult, or 
daunting, your biggest challenge may be the psychological one. Most wants that 
are at all realistic are potentially achievable, but if you let yourself be put off, 
you’re far less likely to get there. In fact you may never even start. You’ll make 
excuses, procrastinate, avoid the tricky bits and generally never really give the 
thing a decent shot. 

It’s important to get yourself into the right frame of mind. A positive frame of 
mind. Don’t give yourself permission to be pessimistic about the outcome. Don’t 
allow yourself to go through scenarios in your mind that involve you failing at 
this, or being too late for that, or just missing out, or being told you haven’t 
earned/won/got what you want. As soon as your mind starts to head that way, be 
firm. Tell yourself, “No.” That kind of thinking is forbidden, banned, verboten. 

Instead think about your aim, consider all the points you have on your side, 
reflect on how far you’ve come, and think about how good it will be when you 
finally get what you want. Remind yourself of all the times you—and others— 
have got what they want despite obstacles and challenges, and list all the reasons 
why you should succeed. 

Positive thinking isn’t something that only positive people can do. It’s quite the 
other way around. Positive people are so because they choose to think positive 
thoughts. 



Don’t Hang Out with Naysayers 


I knew a young man who was offered a job in London. I don’t know if you know 
London, but I can tell you that if you’ve grown up in the country it’s a big, scary 
place. He was pretty daunted by the prospect of coping with the underground 
trains, finding his way around and sorting out somewhere to live. But the job 
was just what he wanted, and he was really enthusiastic. 

Until he went home and told his best friend all about it. His best friend was 
worried. “How on earth will you cope with the overcrowded Tube trains? Where 
will you live? You’ll never find your way around. What if you can’t afford to 
live? London is really expensive. 1 wouldn’t go there, man...” and so on and so 
on. 

Well, no surprises, the young man decided not to take the job. He was 
disappointed, but that was easier than facing up to all those scary possibilities. 
And where did he go wrong? Well, he knew perfectly well how his friend would 
react really. It wasn’t out of character. He’d have been better off finding 
someone else to talk to, someone who would have said, “What a fantastic 
opportunity! And London’s such an exciting place to live. You’ll get used to so 
many people and finding your way around within a couple of days, and you’ll 
have such a great time....” 

If you’re feeling negative or daunted by the challenges of getting what you want, 
don’t hang out with people who will confirm those negative thoughts. Head for 
the people you know will build you up and help you to feel positive. 



Say It Out Loud 


If you want to believe in something, you need to say it out loud. Tell yourself 
firmly and unequivocally how it is. “I deserve a pay raise,” or “I choose to eat 
healthy,” or “I am making my relationship better,” or whatever it is you want. 

For some reason this is more likely to be successful if you word it in the present 
tense, and make it positive—don’t say, “I’m not...,” but “I am....” (Don’t ask me 
why, but that’s what research indicates.) So find a phrase that really encapsulates 
what it is you want to think, and you’ll find before long that you do think it. 

Whatever it is you choose to say to yourself, say it as often as you like—several 
times a day at least. This is one of the cornerstones of positive thinking, because 
you’re constantly reiterating positive thoughts. We all know that if you hear 
anything often enough you start to believe it. Well, this is your opportunity to 
make that fact work for you. 

I really can’t say often enough (out loud or otherwise) that getting what you 
want is as much about your attitude as about what you actually do. Anything that 
helps to build a more can-do attitude has got to be a good thing. 



Believe in Yourself 


Enthusiasm, optimism, positive thinking—they’re infectious. You know that. So 
use it to your advantage. 

Go into any room believing in yourself, and the person you’re talking to will 
believe in you, too. And they’re ten times more likely to say yes to anything you 
say. 

But it’s not just about how other people see you. It’s also about how you see 
yourself. Yep, we’re back to attitude again. If you believe that you deserve this, 
are capable of it, can achieve it—whether it’s making enough money to buy a 
house, patching up your relationship, owning a Ferrari, or becoming a less 
anxious person—then you’ll make it happen. That self-belief will drive you to 
succeed where you’d have had no chance if you were expecting to fail. Your 
level of self-belief isn’t just about motivation, it will actually change the 
outcome. And you’d better believe it. 



Expect Ups and Downs 


You know you wrote out that list of things you have to do to get what you want? 
Well, when you start working through it, you’ll find that some things go far 
better than you thought. It turns out that your estranged parents are actually 
ready to bury the past, at least for long enough to share a table at the family 
event. They were expecting it and had already decided to make the day as happy 
as possible. What a pleasant surprise, after all the ructions you were anticipating. 

What you hadn’t predicted was the roof of your sister’s house collapsing a week 
before the event, necessitating you ordering a tent at the eleventh hour so the 
event could be held in her garden instead. 

Everything in life has its ups and downs, ins and outs, plusses and minuses. 

Some bits of your grand plan will go far more smoothly than you dared hope, 
whereas others throw up problems you simply hadn’t foreseen. And what I’m 
saying is that that’s OK. It’s life. You should have been expecting the 
unexpected. (I do hate that expression, and I’m only using it ironically.) Don’t 
let the downs drag you down. Face them philosophically. Just say to yourself, 
“Ah, this is one of those downs I knew would crop up at some point,” and deal 
with it. Yes it’s a pain, but no, it doesn’t have to ruin all your plans. 



Enjoy It When You Get It 


A friend of mine once spent ages saving up for a classic car. I saw him a couple 
of weeks after he finally got it. And you know what? He was bitching and 
moaning about it. It kept breaking down, the gears were sticking, the soft top 
was mildewed in places, and its fuel consumption was through the roof. And it 
wouldn’t fit in his garage unless he had a major clearout, which he couldn’t face. 

What I found particularly absurd about this (as I told him) was that you expect 
these things with a classic car. And, actually, that’s half the point. They’re not 
worth having unless you’re going to lavish love and care on them. He knew that 
really, but somehow he hadn’t taken it properly to heart. 

My point here is that anyone looking on from the outside wouldn’t have seen 
him as a man who had got what he wanted. Quite the reverse really. So if you’re 
certain that you really do want the thing you’re aiming at, make sure you enjoy it 
when you finally get it. So what if the gears stick? You’re now the proud owner 
of a beautiful classic car. Sit back and take a few puffs on your metaphorical 
cigar and tell yourself how you didn’t get where you are today without hard 
work. 

If you settle for second best, don’t check the car over properly before you buy, 
rush onto the next want before you’ve finished appreciating this one—your hard 
work will be wasted. And you’ll see yourself as someone who doesn’t get what 
they want when the opposite is true. So relax, enjoy, bask in some glory. You’ve 
earned it. 



Part 2: Be the Kind of Person People 
Want to Say Yes To 

Most of the things we want in life require other people’s cooperation. 
Whether you want your partner to lend support, your dad to get off your 
back, or your boss to give you a career boost of some kind, achieving your 
goals, dreams, and ambitions needs someone else to say yes. 

And this is where some people have a built-in advantage. People just want 
to say yes to them. There’s something about the way they come across that 
inspires warmth and friendly support. What a skill to have! And it is a skill 
—not an innate talent you either have or you don’t, but a skill that anyone 
can learn. 

The guidelines that follow tell you the strategies I have observed over the 
years that help people to get a positive response. And what’s more, not only 
do they help you achieve your aim, they also make you enjoyable to be 
around and help you to get more pleasure out of life and out of other people. 
They are an end in themselves, as well as helping you to reach your goal. 



Don’t Fake It—Have Real Confidence 


Oh yeah, and how exacdy are you supposed to do that? If you’re shy or anxious, 
it’s all very well saying, “Be confident!” but that’s not how real life works is it? 
You can’t just turn it on. So why even bother telling you to make it real? 

Hang on a minute and hear me out. Confidence is all about knowing what you’re 
doing. So it stands to reason that the better you know your “script” the more 
confidence—genuine confidence—you will feel. You just need to think through 
what you’re doing and be clear about it. 

Suppose you’re one of those people who hates the whole “do I or don’t I” thing 
when it comes to handshakes. What if you don’t know whether to offer a hand? 
Hang on, who put the other person in charge of the script? You just have to 
decide that you’re doing the handshake regardless, and then as soon as you greet 
the other person you firmly put out a hand with a broad smile. See? You just 
wrote the script, and you know exactly what’s in it. And you come across as 
being confident. So you win all around. 

If you know you find meeting and greeting hard, just have a script ready and 
planned before you get there. Practice in a mirror. Rehearse the moment in your 
head—play it through as if you are watching it happen. Decide whether you’ll 
shake hands, and have a few lines of greeting ready or a couple of questions 
prepared to get a conversation going. You might not feel confident about 
absolutely everything, but you will feel confident about those crucial first 10 
minutes. 

It may feel like you’re going through the motions slightly the first couple of 
times you do this, but believe me it will quickly become a habit, and the 
confidence soon will be as real as it looks. 



Sound Confident 


Confidence sells. It sells you. If you’re confident other people will feel they can 
trust you to do what you say you can; they’ll be inspired to rely on you. Suppose 
you want to win a tricky pitch at work. If you go in mumbling and looking at 
your shoes, you’ve given yourself a far harder job than if you start off smiling 
and speaking clearly. Especially if your competitor is slick and self-confident. 

It’s the same with your boss and your colleagues. Come across as shy and unsure 
of yourself and they won’t be too sure of you either. Confidence is contagious. If 
you have it, others will feel confident in you. 

The way you talk is a huge part of your persona, so here are some quick 
guidelines for sounding more confident: • Speak clearly without mumbling or 
speaking too softly. 

• Decide in advance how you’re going to express yourself, so you know what 
you’re doing when the time comes. 

• Practice any tricky conversations in advance, with a friend or in front of a 
mirror. 

• Use positive language: not “I think I should be able to,” but “Yes, I can do 
that.” 

And remember, after you’re in any kind of meeting, you should be thinking 
about the person you’re with, not about yourself. So at the first sign of self- 
consciousness, give yourself a swift talking to and remind yourself to focus on 
your companion. 



Look Confident 


Good, you’re sounding confident and greeting people with a firm handshake or 
whatever you’ve decided is appropriate. Now then... you need to make sure that 
your body language matches your confident voice. 

I know you don’t want to be worrying about body language while you’re trying 
to cope with a nerve-wracking or important meeting. So make it a habit straight 
away for every encounter. That way you won’t have to think about it after the 
first couple of weeks, and it will become second nature. People don’t say yes to 
shy, uncertain looking people who seem to be coming across a bit less 
diffidently this time. They say yes to people whom they think of as being 
consistently capable and sure of themselves. 

Look, the aim is to become someone who always behaves in a confident manner. 
That way, any time you need anything from anyone, they’ll see you in the best 
light before you’ve even had to ask. So make eye contact, look interested, and 
adopt an open and relaxed posture. This isn’t difficult—arms by your sides or in 
your lap, not tightly folded or hands blocking your face. Sit back in your chair 
and don’t perch nervously on the edge of it—that sort of thing. Study other 
people to see who seems relaxed and confident and who doesn’t—and why. 

So now you’re confident, you’re friendly, you’re self-assured, you’re 
warm...how could anyone say no to you? 



Learn to Say No 


You’ll struggle getting people to say yes to you if you can’t say no to other 
people. Doesn’t sound fair, does it? But you don’t necessarily have to say no to 
the same people you want a yes from. The point is that often what you want 
requires time. That’s a commodity that’s hard to come by if you can’t say no. Or 
maybe you need a peaceful life (don’t we all), perhaps because you’re under 
particular stress at the moment, and you really don’t want anything difficult or 
complicated dumped in your lap. 

You know that expression, “if you want something done, ask someone who’s 
busy?” That partly works because the people who are busiest are usually the 
worst at saying no, so they’ll always say yes to you. Listen carefully: You don’t 
want to be that person. 

Now don’t take this as an excuse never to do anything for anyone. That’s not 
what I’m saying. 1 just want you to do things for people for the right reasons, and 
not because you couldn’t bring yourself to say no to them. 

it’s really important that you grasp the connection between saying no and getting 
what you want. I’m not pretending it’s vital in every instance, but there are lots 
of things that you’ll struggle to achieve if you don’t have a clear head. How are 
you going to organize that group holiday, or clear time for that evening class, or 
write the report that will wow your boss, or find time to meditate, or whatever, if 
you’re running around desperately trying to do all the things you promised other 
people just because you couldn’t say no? 



Give Them an Alternative 


People who don’t like to say no generally feel that it’s rude or unkind to turn 
people down when they’re asking for something. It just doesn’t feel right saying 
no—you feel you should try to help, not obstruct. 

OK, fine. So you can still help them. Just don’t do it by saying yes. That may be 
what they think they want, but actually it’s not. Suppose a neighbor asks you to 
babysit and you just don’t have the time. Do you feel you’re letting them down if 
you say no? But you’re not...because actually they don’t need you to babysit. 
They just need someone to babysit. If you can help them to a solution that 
doesn’t involve you, then everyone gains. 

So you could tell them, “I can’t, but have you tried Julie?” or “I really can’t 
tonight, but I could do next Wednesday if that helps?” 

Suppose a colleague asks you to cover so they can take a short vacation next 
week. You’re too busy, but you can still help: “Not next week, no. I could cover 
for you after the 25th though.” Or, “I’ve got too much work, but I can sort out 
your orders at the same time as mine if that helps.” 

You’re perfectly entitled just to say no of course. I’m only trying to help you 
here if you have trouble doing that. Also, if your neighbor or colleague goes 
away feeling that you’ve helped them—even if you haven’t actually said yes to 
their original request—they’re more likely to cooperate next time you need their 
help to get what you want. 



Be a Broken Record 


Everyone else doesn’t necessarily care as much as you do that you get what you 
want. How much time do you spend helping other people achieve their aims? I 
hope you sometimes help, but your real focus is your own stuff surely? Well it’s 
the same for everyone else. They won’t all be as focused as you, and they may 
need reminding. 

Come to that, you may need reminding. When work is going well, the sun is 
shining, no big bills have come in lately, your relationship is going smoothly and 
there are no clouds on the horizon, it’s easy to let things ride. Suddenly you 
realize that months have gone by, or that you’re about to hit problems, and you 
still haven’t got what you want. 

So keep reminding yourself, your partner, your boss, or whoever needs to know 
that you haven’t taken your eye off the ball. Remind your boss every few weeks 
that you’re anxious to find a role where you spend more time with customers. 
Keep asking your partner (without nagging) how he’s getting on with reducing 
his hours at work. Make sure your sister is on the case with the plans for that big 
family event, and check what she needs your help with. 

If you don’t do this, how will anyone (yourself included) know that you haven’t 
changed your plans, and that this is still important to you? 



Be Sure You’re Sorry 


Some people are programmed to apologize no matter what. Just to keep the 
peace, I suppose. I don’t really know—it’s not one of my traits frankly. But I can 
see that it’s intended to be conciliatory, which should in theory be a good thing. 
But it’s not good to do it to excess. I know people who say “sorry” when 
someone walks straight into them, and take the blame for a mix-up that was 
clearly caused by the other person not listening, and apologize for serving up 
“burned” food when no one had noticed it was a bit brown on top, and say sorry 
for delivering a report late when the facts were changed two days before it was 
due. 

If it’s not your fault, don’t apologize. You don’t have to blame anyone else; you 
can express regret that things have turned out this way, you can acknowledge the 
mess-up, but don’t actually say sorry when you’ve done nothing wrong. 

What does this have to do with getting what you want, you may be wondering. 
Well, I’ll tell you. It’s back to that confidence thing. People are far more likely 
to feel confident in you, respect you, and trust you, if you come across as being 
reliable, confident, and trustworthy. That’s not exactly rocket science, is it? So if 
you keep apologizing you give the unconscious impression that you keep 
making mistakes. Why would your bank manager give you a loan, your boss 
give you a promotion, your dad lend you his car, your friend go on vacation with 
you, or your neighbor let you take three feet off the top of the hedge between 
your gardens, if you keep messing up? 



Say What You Mean 


I once heard someone offer an under-assertive friend a favor and the friend said 
no in such a roundabout fashion that the person actually thought she’d said yes, 
and did it anyway. The friend was annoyed at them doing the opposite of what 
she’d said—having simply not realized how obtuse they had been. Here’s how 
the conversation went. Let’s call them Sam and Ali: 

Sam: “I’m just taking Jess down to the park to play on the swings. I could take 
Hester along if that’s OK with you?” 

Ali: “Well, that’s a very kind offer. You know. I’m funny about it. I always 
think I should keep an eye on her myself. But I’m sure I’m being silly. I mean, 
what’s going to happen? I know it ought to be fine.” 

Ali meant no, but Sam heard yes. Ali could have simply said no, but she was 
worried that this would seem like a rude rejection of Sam’s offer, so she 
wriggled around trying to justify it so much that she didn’t actually say no at all. 
In the event, Ali disappeared into the kitchen for five minutes, and when she 
came back she panicked because she couldn’t see Hester anywhere. I told her 
Sam had taken Hester and Jess to the park. Ali was appalled that Sam would do 
that when she’d said no. But neither Sam nor I had heard her say no. 

So there’s a little moral tale for you.- If you’re one of those people who hates 
saying no outright, get over it. You can still explain your choice if you feel the 
need, but make sure you say no unequivocally at the start. 


Think Before You Speak 


Maybe you’re not under-assertive. Perhaps you know that far from pussyfooting 
around, you can come across as being a little brusque. Maybe it’s your choice of 
words, or maybe it’s just your manner. Or both. Are you the type to call a spade 
a spade, or do you intend to be polite and it sometimes just comes out wrong? 

Either way, you must have noticed that it doesn’t help you get what you want 
from people. If someone is going to say yes to you, you want to make it as easy 
as possible for him. In fact you want to make it hard to say no. You want to 
make them like and respect you so that they want to support you, and to express 
your request in such a way that it would seem churlish to refuse. 

So if you have anything to say that might cause offense or upset someone, catch 
yourself before you start the conversation and remind yourself not to be personal 
or to place blame, and to concentrate on the situation and not on the people. And 
promise yourself, if necessary, that after you’ve made your point, you’ll shut up. 

This is a wise rule if you’re going to ask for something, but this book is 
primarily about getting what you want without having to ask. So I’m not talking 
only about direct requests—I’m talking about all your dealings with people 
whom you want to be well-disposed toward you. If you unintentionally make 
your colleague feel small at this week’s meeting, he’s much less likely to offer to 
help you out next week when your workload gets heavy. If you sound irritable 
when your neighbor asks you to babysit, they’re less likely to offer to hold the 
fort so you can go out. 



Be Prepared to Disagree 


Sometimes you have to say when you think someone is wrong. This is about 
earning respect. (And people are more likely to say yes to people they respect— 
aren’t you?) If you can argue a case clearly and without malice, people will have 
time for you and will want to listen to your views in the future because you 
clearly express your own thoughts rather than parroting what you think they 
want to hear. 

It’s also about being on the right side. Sometimes you actually believe that 
someone is arguing for a course of action that you consider morally or ethically 
unacceptable, and when that happens you have to say so. Suppose there’s a case 
of pilfering in the office and everyone is giving Ella the cold shoulder because 
they think she’s the culprit. But you can see their evidence is purely 
circumstantial, and you’re concerned that they’re mistreating Ella. You can’t 
keep quiet about it—you have to disagree with their stance. 

Anyone reasonable should welcome disagreement so long as it’s expressed in 
the right way. Yes, I know there are always a few people who aren’t reasonable, 
but at least you can make sure you’ve done your best, and anyone listening will 
think better of you for it. The key to disagreeing nicely is to disagree with what 
the person is saying, and not with the person herself. I know this sounds like a 
technicality, but it makes a lot of difference to how the other person responds. 

You want to avoid direct criticism of the person, so don’t say things like, “No!” 
or “You’re wrong” or “You’ve got the wrong end of the stick there.” Aim to 
comment on what she’s said, and express it as an opinion, however firm an 
opinion: “I don’t think that’s the way it works,” or “I’m pretty certain we’ll go 
adrift if we do that.” You see? You’re concentrating on their line of reasoning, 
not on them. 



Control Yourself 


What is it that makes some people more difficult to deal with than others? I’ll 
tell you, and you’ll realize you already knew it really. The thing that gets in the 
way of making all interactions straightforward is emotion. Negative emotion to 
be specific. And the more extreme the emotion, the more it gets in the way. 
When the person you’re dealing with is angry, upset, nervous, hurt, 
disappointed, touchy, stressed, frustrated, resentful, anxious—that’s when it’s 
hardest to get the result you want. 

And guess what makes things twice as tricky? Yep, that’s right: when both of 
you are emotional. Two upset, angry, resentful, worried people will double your 
problems, if not worse. So the first thing you can do to ease those emotionally 
charged conversations is to make sure that you have your own emotions under 
control. Look, I’m not talking about whether your feelings are justified here. I’m 
just talking about how to actually get the result you want. 

Of course I know that isn’t always easy, but stay focused on what you want to 
achieve and recognize that keeping calm is the best way to achieve it, and that 
should help you to keep a lid on it. If you really can’t stay cool, just walk away 
until you can trust yourself with the conversation. There are plenty of ways to 
deal with other people’s emotions, but you’ll struggle to manage any of them 
until you have your own under control. 



Express Yourself 


I just said that you need to control your emotions. But that doesn’t mean you 
can’t ever express how you feel. Just express it in words rather than by 
demonstration. Of course there are times when it’s important to let someone 
know that you’re disappointed, or angry, or hurt, or frustrated. They are more 
likely to give you what you want if they understand how you feel. However, it 
won’t help if you shout, or sulk, or burst into tears. 

The way to let someone know that you feel angry is blindingly simple. You say, 
“1 feel angry.” That’s so much better than yelling at them. No one wants to help 
someone who intimidates them—or puts them down, or makes them feel small, 
or puts emotional pressure on them, or makes them feel uncomfortable. So don’t 
do those things to people if you want them on your side. 

In fact, to take it one step further, say “1 feel angry when...” and then explain 
what the problem is. This phrase is handy because it’s not accusatory—you’re 
focusing on the other person’s behavior and not on them personally. No one 
wants to be told, “1 feel angry because you’re being unreasonable/because you 
won’t listen/because you’re putting your interests first.” Much easier to hear, “1 
feel angry when 1 feel I’m not being heard/1 feel my interests are being ignored.” 
It’s just a less confrontational, more constructive way to get the other person to 
listen to you. 



Don’t Use Emotional Blackmail... 


Nobody likes being emotionally blackmailed. Some people may give in to it, 
especially if assertiveness isn’t their middle name, but they still know you’re 
doing it. And given half a chance they’ll say no to you. Personally I’m pretty 
intolerant of emotional blackmailers, and even if they have a valid request I find 
myself wanting to refuse them because I object to being manipulated. 

“I’ll be in real trouble if you don’t help me with this....” “Please can I take 
Friday afternoon off? It’s my little girl’s ballet show and she’ll be so 
disappointed if I’m not there....” “Come on, let’s go out tonight. I’ve had a 
miserable week and I really need to get out, and there’s no one else I can go 
with.” All those requests are reasonable if they’re expressed without emotional 
pressure. It’s fine to explain that you want the afternoon off for your daughter’s 
ballet show, but not fine to lay on the emotional stuff—implying that if your 
boss says no they’ll be personally responsible for your daughter’s misery. 

Emotional blackmail is a sly and underhand way to try and get what you want, 
and my experience is that people who use it may be successful this time, but in 
the long run they lose out. I wouldn’t want to be that kind of person, and I hope 
you wouldn’t either. 

Besides which, it won’t actually get you what you want in the end, and people 
will be likely to see you as someone they’d like to say no to, even if they can’t 
always manage it. 



...and Don’t Give In to It 


You need to avoid being on the receiving end of emotional blackmail, too. 
Otherwise you’ll end up saying yes to things you don’t have the time or the 
enthusiasm for, just because you’ve been guilt-tripped into them. Some people, 
myself included, find this avoidance quite easy. Emotional blackmail irritates me 
and I give it short shrift. But I know that if you’re not very assertive, or you’re 
susceptible to guilt, it can be hard. 

The first thing is to recognize it. If you’re feeling guilty or uncomfortable about 
the way you’re responding to someone, ask yourself if you’re being emotionally 
blackmailed. If the answer is yes, focus on that fact and not on the guilt they’re 
trying to engender in you. Listen, emotional blackmail is not responsible, adult 
behavior. It’s unfair and it’s manipulative and people who do it don’t deserve to 
get what they’re asking for, even if their request is otherwise reasonable. 

They’ve disqualified themselves by cheating. 

Now just practice whatever technique you have for saying no to them, such as 
the stuck record technique. Sometimes it can help to challenge them, especially 
if you can do it with humor: “Careful now, or I’ll think you’re trying to 
emotionally blackmail me....” 

And if that doesn’t help you to resist, think about this: Every time you give in to 
emotional blackmail you encourage that person to do it again. So you’re partly 
responsible for the discomfort of the next person who gets guilt-tripped, and the 
one after that...or am I just emotionally blackmailing you now? 



Treat People with Respect 


Everyone deserves respect, and more to the point everyone wants it. If you 
remember that, people will be far more likely to be on your side, to want to help 
you when you need it. 

How many neighbors, bosses, family or colleagues have you encountered who 
make you feel unimportant at times? Maybe they don’t bother to listen when you 
speak, or perhaps they ignore you because you’re junior to them, or they expect 
you to do things for them without asking properly, or they never bother to thank 
you for anything. I had one boss who used to take credit for all my ideas. I know 
people who’ll shout at you just because they disagree with you. I had a colleague 
who wouldn’t make me a cup of coffee because she considered that I was 
slightly junior to her. 

Then again, I once encountered an important client who insisted on making me 
coffee on the grounds- that I was much busier than he was at that particular 
moment. I’ve had other bosses in the past who credited my ideas (one who did 
so only when they turned out right, and took the rap herself when the ideas were 
lame), and neighbors who have brought me gifts to thank me for the simplest of 
favors. 

I know which of all those people I’d want to help out and which I wouldn’t be 
bothered about. It’s especially important to treat people with respect as you 
become more senior—at work, in the family, as a school parent, or a local 
resident. People are especially sensitive to being ignored or put down by people 
they see as being senior. So even if you mean no disrespect but are just 
preoccupied or busy or in a hurry, you need to make sure you never forget to 
show people that you’ve noticed them. 


Have Plenty of Time 


I used to work with someone who was always in a hurry. Whenever she phoned 
she was on a railway platform waiting for a train, and had to cut you off when 
the train came in. Or she’d be cooking dinner while she talked, and had to put 
you on hold while she checked the oven. Or she’d be at the school gates and 
she’d have to go because her son was just coming out. And that’s when she 
called me. If ever I called her (which I tried to avoid because I found her so 
difficult to hold a conversation with). I’d be asked to call back later. 

The net result of all this was that she gave everyone the impression that they 
were less important than everything else in her busy life. You always came 
second to the train, the oven, her son. (OK, maybe that last one is fair.) It was 
disrespectful and irritating and infuriating and patronizing. 

Obviously I know there are times when you really are busy. There’s no need to 
initiate phone calls (or other contact) at those times and then cut it off abruptly. 
By all means have times when you mention at the beginning that you’re not free 
to talk. But make sure there are also plenty of times when you are available for a 
chat over the garden fence, or with a cup of coffee, or by the photocopier. Those 
are the times when people get to see the real you, and when you can show—^just 
by giving them your time—that you value them. Those are the things that will 
get people on your side, not to mention being beneficial to themselves because 
both of you will feel better for it. 



Be Likeable 


I know this seems obvious, but if people like you they’ll be far more likely to 
want to help you, preferably before you’ve even had to ask. It’s how you feel 
about other people after all, isn’t it? 

Being likeable really shouldn’t be that hard. You don’t have to be the center of 
the party, everyone’s best friend. You can be quiet and likeable, too, you know. 
In fact, if you think about it, you probably like several people you don’t actually 
have much in common with, or even find slightly irritating, so long as the 
irritation is harmless—talking a bit too much, or being a bit too giggly and 
childish, or never sitting still long enough for a decent conversation. 

Being likeable is really about being straightforward, easygoing, and friendly. A 
warm smile, a cooperative manner, no sulks or manipulating or temper or 
negative emotional outbursts. On top of that, aim to be a “what you see is what 
you get” kind of person. You say what you mean and there’s no bitching behind 
backs or deceit or arrogance. Think about people you consider likeable—not 
your best friends but people you know less well and just find that you like. 
You’ll probably find that they all fit that broad picture—straight-up, easy to chat 
to, good listeners (their conversation isn’t all about them), and you don’t feel 
uncomfortable that you’re about to say the wrong thing, or that they’re not all 
they seem. 



Have a Sense of Humor 


Tm not sure you can just acquire a sense of humor. Sadly, you can’t go out and 
buy one. Everyone’s is different and some are more obvious than others. Some 
of us have more of a sense of fun than a sense of humor. That’s OK. What I’m 
saying here is that whatever your sense of humor, let it show—at least so long as 
it’s not catty or cruel. 

Some people seem to feel that being humorous somehow undermines their 
authority or seriousness. They put their sense of humor away when they’re at 
work, or on the school board. 

As far as I’m concerned, laughter is what makes life worth living. And the more 
you can make other people laugh, the more well-disposed they’ll be toward you. 
And that’s what you’re aiming for. Make people laugh and they’ll do anything 
for you. 

It’s not only that though. The thing about humor is that it’s so distinctive: Each 
one of us has such a unique sense of humor that the more we use it, the more it 
defines our personality—in a positive way. When you shut down your humor 
you lose a large chunk of yourself along with it. So let it all out, don’t be afraid 
to see the funny side of things, and help others to see it, too. 



Be Honest 


You know perfectly well that everyone prefers dealing with honest friends and 
colleagues. The problem is that most dishonest people are under the delusion 
that they’re getting away with it. If everyone thinks you’re honest, well, that’s as 
good as actually being honest, isn’t it? Leaving aside the morals of the question, 
then yes—it probably is just as good. Except that everyone doesn’t think it. 

Look, I’m not talking about occasionally blaming the traffic for being late when 
actually you know it was your own fault for cutting things a bit close. I’m 
talking about premeditated dishonesty to achieve what you want. Getting ahead 
by deception. Using lies to wriggle out of responsibilities. Adopting untruthful 
means to further your own ends. 

Don’t imagine for one minute that you’re getting away with it. For sure, you 
may get away with individual instances. You may even be clever enough to 
make it work repeatedly. But other people can sense you’re not honest, and that 
will deter them from helping you. Maybe it’s your body language, or maybe 
you’re just a bit too good to be true, or perhaps there’s something small you’ve 
overlooked. They may not be able to pin it on you, they may not have any proof 
—or even any evidence—but they will simply know that they don’t quite trust 
you. 

Far better to live the kind of lifestyle that doesn’t require you to lie, cheat, 
deceive, or manipulate. Just be honest—what’s the problem with that? 



Always Say Thank You 


I was brought up always to say thank you, and I would feel really uncomfortable 
if I didn’t, in the same way I’d feel unpleasantly odd if I didn’t brush my teeth as 
soon as I got up. Actually my mother, who instilled this habit in me, was once 
given two black marks at school by her teacher—the first one was for bad 
behavior, and the second one was for being so cheeky as to say thank you for the 
first one. My mother had explained that she’d been brought up always to say 
thank you when she was given something. The teacher didn’t appreciate my 
mother’s sense of humor. 

My mother was right though (well, in principle anyway). We may not always 
notice when we should thank someone else, but we certainly notice when we 
aren’t thanked. So don’t, for goodness sake, leave other people’s contributions 
unacknowledged. It doesn’t matter how small they are—no one’s going to 
complain that they didn’t want to be thanked. 

Thanking people makes them feel good, it makes them feel warm and 
appreciated and cared about. It makes them feel it was worth the bother. Surely 
giving someone that kind of feeling has to be worthwhile in itself. And, on top of 
that, it makes them feel they’d be happy to do something for you again, because 
they know it won’t go unrecognized. 



Don’t Do Too Much 


Some people can cope with anything. The world can fall apart about their ears, 
and somehow they just keep going. They manage a busy job, maybe a large 
family, plus they volunteer for a couple of charities, sit on one or two 
committees, and still find time to play tennis twice a week. They are clearly 
among the world’s copers, and they don’t seem to need any help or backup to get 
it all done. 

So no one offers them any support. Obviously. In fact, if you really want 
something done, they’re the ones to ask. 

All of which is great, unless you happen to be one of those people—and you 
want some help. You won’t get it, you know. Everyone will have decided that 
you don’t really need it. Presumably, as you’ve actually asked, you could maybe 
do with a bit of backup in an ideal world, but they needn’t feel any obligation 
because you don’t actually need them. You’ll cope. You always do. 

So what’s the moral of the story? Well, if you need other people to help you get 
what you want, don’t give the impression that you don’t need help. Drop the 
urge to look as if you can handle anything, and admit to a bit of human frailty 
now and again. People will probably like you all the better for it. People who can 
handle anything on their own are a bit scary really. 



Give a Bit Extra 


This is a great strategy—I love this one. I enjoy the look on people’s faces when 
I deliver more than I promised. It makes me feel good and it makes them feel 
great and everyone gains. How cool is that? 

The principle is simple: Whatever you say you’ll do, do a little bit more. When 
you babysit your neighbor’s kids, do the washing up that you find in the kitchen, 
too. If you say you’ll deliver your report on Thursday, deliver it on Tuesday. If 
your partner expects you to buy him dinner on his birthday, give him a dozen 
roses as well. When you borrow you dad’s car, put it through a car wash before 
you return it. When your friend wants company after a bereavement, take her a 
couple of meals for the freezer at the same time. 

We had a Christmas visitor a couple of years back who gave us a lovely 
thoughtful present in return for her Christmas dinner. Not only that, she’s a very 
clever seamstress and noticed that the cats had badly torn one of our cushion 
covers. She insisted on taking it away with her and repairing it, and it arrived 
back in the mail within a few days looking as good as new. What a generous 
gesture, and all the more appreciated on our part because she’d already thanked 
us amply. 

You see? It’s fun coming up with things you can do to make people’s lives that 
bit brighter than they’re expecting. It’s wonderful seeing them realize that 
they’re cared about and valued. It’s bound to make people want to go the extra 
mile for you but, to be honest, it would be more than worth doing regardless. 



Be Generous 


For some reason when we talk about someone being generous we tend to imply 
that they’re willing to give or share material things such as money or 
possessions. That’s certainly a laudible attitude, but not all of us have enough to 
share, and not everyone needs to share with us. But we do have other things we 
can be magnanimous with. 

How about your time? Are you generous with that? If someone asks you to come 
to a meeting, or spare them a couple of hours, or give them a ride to collect their 
car from the mechanic, are you always ready to say yes? Or would you prefer to 
get lost in a good book, or finish the project you’re working on, or just put your 
feet up at the end of the day with your favorite TV program? Let me tell you; 
you’ll actually get far more out of helping out—maybe not every time, but 
certainly on average—because you’ll be stepping out of your routine and 
anything could happen, from an interesting conversation to a huge adventure. 
That’s the thing—you never know what will happen next, especially when you 
do something different, however mundane it might seem. 

Here’s something else you can be generous with: knowledge. You must know 
something that not everyone else does. Surely you could run a session on stop- 
frame animation at the local youth club, or get a couple of local kids started 
playing the guitar, or show some of your junior colleagues how to make their 
PowerPoint presentation stand out, or give a talk about your specialist subject to 
a local group. You never know, you might even enjoy yourself. 



Praise but Don’t Flatter 


People like to be praised, whether it’s for a sparkling piece of work or a stylish 
choice of clothing, a generous gesture or a clever idea. So give them what they 
want—they’ll appreciate you for it. 

Praise sometimes get a bad reputation for some reason. Some people 
misguidedly believe that too much of it is a bad thing, or that it will just sound 
insincere. If you’re worried about this, just remember these guidelines: • Keep it 
in proportion. Don’t gush all over someone just because his report was neatly 
laid out. Give him modest recognition, and save the real effusiveness for the 
really exceptional achievements. 

• Don’t worry about sounding insincere. The rule is very simple: If it is 
sincere, it will sound sincere. If you’re making it up, it will come across as 
empty flattery. The thing that needs to change is that you need to voice what 
you’re already thinking more often, not make up things to praise people for. 

• Bear in mind that the praise you give says a lot about your values. If you 
praise people for only being clever, they’ll come to assume that that’s what 
matters to you. If you praise people for hard work as well as actual 
achievement, they’ll realize that you care about effort as well as results. 
Praise people for being generous or hard working or considerate or brave or 
quick, and those are the things you’ll be telling them you care about. 



Be Loyal 


You know your partner can be a bit pushy sometimes. But you don’t go around 
telling that to everyone. Maybe you moan a bit to your best friend or your father 
or your brother, but to the outside world you stick up for them, and keep any 
criticisms to yourself. 

Same goes for your best friend. You may be allowed to tell them that they’re 
irresponsible, but you won’t admit you think that in front of anyone else. And 
your boss. No eye for detail? That may be your opinion but you wouldn’t share it 
with the rest of the department. 

Am I right? And if not, why not? Look, the point about loyalty is that it isn’t 
about the person you’re loyal to—it’s about you. Loyalty is an attribute you 
either have or you don’t. You don’t turn it on or off according to the merits of 
the partner or friend or boss in question. That wouldn’t be loyalty—that would 
be expressing an opinion. Loyalty is about you giving your support to someone 
regardless of your personal view. Whether you agree with them. Whether it’s 
easy to stand with them. Whether you think it will benefit you. 

Funny thing is though, it will benefit you. People will recognize loyalty when 
they see it, and approve no matter what they think about your partner, friend, or 
boss. And they’ll realize that if they can get you on their side, they too can rely 
on your loyalty precisely because you don’t switch it on and off as the wind 
blows. You’re an inherently loyal person no matter what. 



Don’t Talk Behind People’s Backs 


I can remember a colleague I used to have who was fairly popular, being funny 
and entertaining and very good company. There was a group of about half a 
dozen of us who worked closely together at one time, and got on very well. One 
lunchtime he and I went out for a bite to eat together, and he started being quite 
catty about one of the girls in our group of friends. I really didn’t like this at all, 
and it also set me wondering what he was saying about me behind my back. 

You see, it wasn’t only the poor girl in question who, if she knew what was 
going on (and she found out eventually), had reason to feel aggrieved. I wasn’t at 
all sure I wanted to be his friend either. Back then I’d learned less than I have 
since, and I carried on hanging out with John for the entertainment value. But I 
made damn sure I didn’t tell him anything private, and I never trusted him after 
that. 

No matter how justified your views about people may be, talking behind their 
backs will always put you in a bad light, and make you appear disloyal. If it isn’t 
necessary to say anything, then it’s necessary to say nothing. I’m not saying you 
can’t pass on important information, for the right reasons, to someone who 
actually needs to know. And of course you and your partner or very best friends 
are allowed to discuss what you think of people honestly. That’s not the same 
thing at all, as you know. We all know when we’re bitching, even when we 
pretend to ourselves that there’s a valid reason for it. But it actually makes us 
look a lot worse than our intended target. 



Learn to Take Criticism Well 


I’ve noticed that the people who can handle criticism best are the most confident 
ones. They’re so sure of their own worth that being told about a minor flaw 
doesn’t cause them immediately to question their whole value and abilities. Tell 
people who are under-confident that they don’t always listen very well, and 
they’ll think you’re telling them that you don’t like them, they’re a useless 
friend, and they should be embarrassed and ashamed every time they deal with 
anyone. Tell people who are self-confident that they don’t always listen well, 
and they’ll think, “Ah, I don’t always listen. I should do something about that.” 

Of course the people who look confident on the surface aren’t necessarily the 
ones who feel confident underneath. And if you don’t feel confident enough to 
take criticism well, you’ll need to fake it. This isn’t as bad as it sounds because 
after a bit of practice you’ll find that, actually, a bit of constructive criticism isn’t 
the end of the world. In fact it’s rather helpful. And people will respect you for 
being able to take it on board. 

You’ve seen people being criticized. Which ones impress you—the ones who get 
defensive or sulky? Or the ones who say, “Thanks for the feedback. I’ll think 
about that?” Of course not all feedback is accurate, but if you’re known to 
handle it without getting prickly, you can ask others for a second opinion, and 
they’ll be happy to give you an honest response. 

And look, this is good news. Would you rather everyone knew you had a weak 
spot but were too nervous of your reaction to say anything to you, or would you 
prefer to know so that you could sort it out? 



Admit Your Mistakes 


This isn’t the same thing as accepting criticism of course, but it’s closely related. 
We all know that everyone makes mistakes, and if you won’t admit to them 
you’re not fooling anyone that you’ve never made any. You may, however, 
come across as arrogant or pompous or simply unable to recognize when you’re 
wrong. 

I’m not advocating some kind of confessional where you go around admitting to 
everything you can think of, just to appear humble. You don’t want to 
undermine people’s confidence in you entirely. But where it’s clear something 
has gone wrong, and it’s down to you, then say so. People will respect you more 
for it. 

The same goes for mistakes in the past. If you can tell a story against yourself, 
admitting you got something wrong, it makes you look human and modest and 
honest and genuine and self-effacing. All of which are good things. 

There is one exception to this approach, mind you. I had a friend years ago who 
was always late for everything, to the point where it was hugely irritating. I 
remember her saying to me, “I’m dreadful at timekeeping, I know, but at least I 
can admit it.” I thought, “You mean you know it, you realize the frustration it 
causes, and you still do it? If you were unaware of the hassle I might 
conceivably forgive you, but if you know what you’re doing it’s inexcusable.” 
When you recognize your mistakes, that doesn’t absolve you of any 
responsibility for correcting them. On the contrary, it makes it imperative. 



Get to Know People 


So you want something—badly. That job, or a bigger house, or a decent holiday, 
or a calmer outlook on life, or a crucial deal at work, or a decent care package 
for your elderly father. Whatever it is you need, you’re going to struggle to get it 
without any support. Whether it’s at work or at home, from officials or 
neighbors or your kids’ school, you’ll find it a whole lot easier with people on 
your side. 

This is always going to be true, before you even know what it is you might want 
next year or in five years” time. The more of a network you have, the better 
chance of finding someone to give you the leg-up you need. It’s far harder to get 
what you want if you’re a recluse, you know. 

So go on, get out there, meet people. Get to know your colleagues—go for the 
occasional drink after work even if it’s not really your thing. Turn up to a 
residents’ meeting or a school parents’ party or an event at the health club. Chat 
to people, find out more about them, even offer them help if you find someone 
who could use your support. One day you’ll find you need someone who 
understands cars, or knows a local state representative, or has dealt with a 
particular customer before, or can tell you how to apply for something, or will 
nominate you for a committee, or can put you in touch with a good lawyer, or 
will put a word in with the finance director. And the more people you’re on good 
terms with, the more likely it is you’ll know just the person you need. 



Learn to Listen Properly 


You’d have thought listening was a basic skill, but how often do you have a 
conversation with someone where it becomes apparent that you’d both come 
away from your last discussion on the subject thinking you’d agreed to different 
things? “But you said you were going to pick up the milk on the way home!” 
“No, I said I wouldn’t have time, and you said you’d do it....” Well, all I can say 
is that at least one of you wasn’t listening properly, and quite possibly both. 

There are lots of things that can keep you from listening properly. Recognize any 
of these? 

• You’re too busy thinking of what you’re going to say as soon as you can get 
a word in. 

• You go off on a different train of thought sparked by something that’s been 
said. 

• You know what they’re going to say anyway. 

• You’re bored. 

• You don’t really understand what they’re saying. 

• You’re distracted by noise or activity. 

• You’re in a hurry. 

If you want to have productive conversations with people, you need to recognize 
when one of these things is happening and stop yourself getting distracted. If 
necessary you need to say, “Sorry, I missed that—can you say it again?” Or, “I 
didn’t understand that, can you explain it without the jargon?” Or “I can’t really 
concentrate because I’m running late for a meeting. Can we catch up on this 
properly later?” 

Nobody minds this kind of response, because it shows you want to listen 
properly. If anything it’s flattering—people like to be heard. So train yourself to 
listen properly and stop pretending. 



Know What You’ve Agreed To 


Not all conversations lead to a decision, but often they do. And it’s surprising 
how often everyone has a different recollection of what’s been decided. That’s 
why we have minutes for meetings. You might like to try minuting your morning 
chat with your partner about who’s buying the milk, but personally I’d be 
somewhat irked if you were my partner and you tried to do that at 7:30 a.m. just 
as I was rushing out the door. 

On the other hand, you do need to know who’s buying the milk. So you need to 
get into the habit of at least summarizing the conclusion before you go your 
separate ways. “Right. So I’ll buy the milk and I’ll see you back here at about 
6:30 then.” This is even more important when you’re working toward something 
you really want. It’s crucial you’re clear about whether you’re calling someone 
back or waiting for their call. Did your boss ask for your report by this Friday or 
next Friday? You’ll only know if you summarize what’s been said, and listen to 
yourself summarizing it. (I know that sounds foolish, but it is possible to 
summarize on autopilot and not actually know what you’ve said—I’ve done it 
myself.) If the discussion is at all important, and especially if it’s official or 
work-based in any way, it’s also sensible to email your understanding of the 
decision to the other person—so they can reply if they don’t think they heard 
what you thought they thought they heard. (See how easy it is to get confused?) 
Drop your boss a quick email: “Thanks for the chat this morning, and I just 
wanted to confirm that I’ll get my report in by next Friday at the latest.” 



Pick Up the Signals 


People don’t always say what they’re thinking—at least not in words. But that 
doesn’t mean you can’t work it out. We say a lot more with our bodies than we 
do with our mouths, and if you learn to look for the signs, you will generally 
have a pretty good idea of how the other person really feels. Maybe the person 
you’re talking to is silently angry, or nervous, or just plain uninterested but 
trying to hide it. 

Just ignore everything you’ve been told about some people being intuitive and 
others just not. Anyone can learn to read body language. In fact, if you’re not 
especially intuitive, you really need to learn how. It’s just a matter of training 
yourself to remember to look for signals. 

If you’re on the lookout, it’s not hard to read body language. And I’ll tell you 
something else—when it conflicts with the words someone is saying, it will be 
the body language that’s telling the truth. You can bet on that. 

So what are you looking out for? Well, broadly speaking, relaxed confident 
people look relaxed and confident. I’m sorry if that sounds too simple, but it 
really is simple. They sit or stand in a relaxed stance, arms by their sides or in 
their laps (if they’re not holding anything), and they smile readily (and properly, 
so it reaches their eyes). Tense people (who are angry or anxious or in a hurry, or 
whatever) are more likely to cross their arms and their legs, fidget, strum their 
fingers and hold themselves more rigidly. Angry people sound tense, lean 
forward, and often clench their fists. Bored people will look over your shoulder 
or check their watch—even while telling you they’re interested in what you have 
to say. 

The only challenge here is looking for the signs. Reading them is honestly 
simple. 



Sympathize with Other People’s Anger 

It’s no fun being angry, and it’s not something to subject anyone else to if you 
can help it. But sometimes people are justifiably angry, and sometimes you’re in 
the firing line. If you’re at fault, the only thing to do is fess up and apologize, 
and do what you can to put it right. But what if it isn’t your fault? Maybe a 
customer is angry with your organization, and you just happen to be the person 
on the end of the phone or across the counter. Or perhaps your neighbor is livid 
that your tree surgeon cut down the tree on their side of the fence, when actually 
you’d never asked them to do any such thing. How are you going to deal with 
that? 

The first thing you’re going to do is stay calm. However bad the confrontation, it 
will get a whole lot worse if you get angry, too. What you need to do is 
recognize why people get angry—and that’ll be because they don’t think they’ll 
get the response they want any other way. So show them they don’t need to raise 
their voice. You can start by listening. If you don’t shout back, or incessantly tell 
them to “calm down,” they’ll realize you actually want to hear what they have to 
say. And they’re likely to start calming down quite fast. 

Now you need to sympathize with them. That doesn’t mean apologizing if it’s 
not your fault—it just means letting them know you understand why they feel 
angry, and you consider it justified: “I can see how upsetting that must be.” OK, 
you’re doing well. Deep breath. Now, don’t waste their time with long 
explanations—that’s not what they want to hear. Just a quick one-liner will do if 
it’s really essential: “I certainly never asked them to cut that tree down.” 

Nearly there. They should be feeling a lot happier now. But they still want 
something done, so do whatever you can to help. Give them a refund, or even a 
gift certificate as well. Offer to replace the tree with a new sapling of their 
choice. If you can resolve someone’s anger effectively enough, you can actually 
strengthen your relationship with them. 



Don’t Respond to Tactical Anger 


OK, everything I just said about dealing with anger—forget it. At least when the 
anger you’re dealing with isn’t justified. Some people use anger to manipulate, 
threaten, bully, intimidate, or bludgeon you into doing what they want. This is 
completely different from justified anger and needs a totally different response. 
This is toddler-tantrum world, and should be dealt with just as you’d deal with a 
toddler. - 

In case you don’t have children I’ll explain the technique (and possibly put you 
off ever having kids). First you tell them, calmly, that you’re not prepared to be 
shouted at/spoken to like this/abused/bullied/intimidated (delete as applicable), 
and tell them you’ll leave if they don’t calm down. Then you carry out the threat 
if necessary, and leave if they don’t stop shouting. If they start up again next 
time they see you, just keep giving them the same response. 

1 know this is tough if you’re dealing with someone who is—or seems—senior 
to you. Your boss or your father-in-law or the head of the homeowners’ 
association. But hey, we’re all equal on a human level, and you deserve respect 
as much as anyone else. What can they do to you? You can’t discipline someone 
for refusing to be cowed by your manipulative intimidation. What actually 
happens is that these people learn fast that their prima donna tactics don’t work 
on you, and in time they’ll stop trying it because they’ll be the ones who look 
bad when you don’t react the way they’d planned. 


Give Other People Results 


I once had a personal assistant (yes, I used to be the sort of person who had a 
personal assistant) who was such a hard worker. She came in on time every day 
and slaved away until going-home time. Whenever I asked her to do anything, 
she’d be right there, pen in hand, taking notes. 

I’ve no idea what she did all day, but she did whatever-it-was diligently. The 
reason I don’t know what it was she did is that somehow there was never much 
to show for it. She could place a call for me, or retrieve something from the 
filing cabinet, but then I could do that for myself. Other than that not a lot 
seemed to happen unless I was extremely specific about what I wanted and when 
and how and so on. Then it mostly happened. On a good day. 

I have a feeling she organized things constantly. Trouble was, I actually wanted 
things to happen. I wanted my car serviced or a difficult customer sorted out or a 
meeting with four other busy people fixed, or a train ticket to appear magically 
on my desk the day before I traveled. Nope. None of that. 

The filing system was immaculate though. 

Your boss wants results. Targets met—or preferably exceeded. Your partner 
wants that vacation booked, or the lawn mower serviced. Your kids want the 
cinema tickets arranged. The school committee wants the white elephant booth 
organized. People want things to happen. Not just to sound cool and look good, 
but actually to happen. You know what you have to do. Do it. 



Be Part of Your Organization 


You’re part of a team. The family, the company, the committee—I don’t know 
what teams you belong to but you certainly should. The word team may not be 
the one that springs to mind when I mention some of those things, but it should 
be. You need to view any cohesive group you belong to as a team. This comes 
more naturally to some people than others, but you can learn to do it. 

The rest of the group all like a team player. So do you, when it comes to the 
other people involved. You’ll be far better regarded if people can see that you’re 
one of them. Because what’s the alternative? To see the group as a separate 
entity, to refer to the company or the committee as “them” rather than “us.” 
People notice these things, you know. If you’re not part of the team, not talking 
about “we,” not identifying with its successes—and its failures—you’re 
distancing yourself from it. That’s not friendly is it? Nor is it loyal. 

This is important but usually easy with your family. Hopefully you’ve always 
felt like one of the clan. It can be more of a challenge at work though, and with 
other “official” commitments. But that’s where it matters most. If you want to 
get the best out of other people, and get them on your side, it’s crucial that you 
don’t give the impression that there’s more than one side to be on. If you’re all 
pulling together, all part of the same gang, they’ll appreciate your input and want 
to give you all the support you need. 



Work Hard 


There’s no substitute. 

People want to help those who help themselves by working hard. If you want 
support you need to show that you’re making most of the running yourself. No 
one’s going to work hard on your behalf if they can see you twiddling your 
thumbs. 

I’m not telling you to work 24 hours a day without respite. You need to do other 
things as well as work. Rest and play, obviously—everyone knows that. But you 
should put in plenty of working hours, and when your time is allocated to work, 
that’s precisely what you do. 

Listen, no one owes you anything. We get what we want by a combination of a 
bit of luck and a lot of hard work. If you want stuff, you work. Simple as that. 



Work Right 


Hard work is crucial, but it has to be the right kind of hard work. No, I can’t tell 
you what that is because it’s different for everyone. And many’s the hard worker 
who feels aggravated at not being promoted because they put in more hours than 
anyone else on the team (but didn’t actually meet their targets). 

If you want things, you need to make sure that you’re investing your energy in 
the right direction. It’s not about effort in, but about results out. How you spend 
your working time should be determined by the results you need to achieve. If 
you can achieve those results without trying, you’ve set your targets too low. 
Remember, people must see you working as hard as they do, or they won’t want 
to work even harder to help you when it’s needed. 

So work out what you need to do to get what you want—the evening classes you 
need to attend, the sales you need to achieve, the bills you need to pay off, the 
qualifications you need to gain, the weight you need to lose. Then think about 
exactly where you need to put the effort in to make it actually happen. What will 
be crucial? That’s where you need to invest all that hard work. 



Be Worth It 


There are lots of things you might want—lots of reasons you may have picked 
up this book—and many of them have nothing to do with work. A lot of them do 
though, and of those the most frequent ambitions people tell me about are getting 
pay raises and promotions. Indeed, even if it’s not top of your own personal list, 
you probably wouldn’t say no if a raise or promotion was in the offing. 

I’ll tell you where most people go wrong, too. There’s a kind of assumption that 
if you’re doing a good job and you’ve been there a long time, you somehow 
deserve it. Wrong. Listen, times are hard. Your boss can’t give you an upgrade 
of any kind without a damn good reason. So you’d better give her one. 

This is a perfect example of not only working hard but also working at the right 
things. You are only going to get that raise or promotion if you can demonstrate 
that you are giving your company more value than they expected when you 
started the job, or last had a raise. That means you have to show them how 
you’re doing one of these things: 

• You are exceeding the targets that were set. 

• You are earning, or saving, the organization significantly more money than 
it expected. 

• You are more valuable because you’ve gained qualifications or experience. 

• You have additional responsibilities that weren’t in your job description 
before. 

• You give as much (or greater) value than other employees who earn more 
than you. 

That’s what gives your boss the excuse to increase your recognition from the 
company. Hard work on its own is no more than you were originally contracted 
to provide. But demonstrating increased value gives you a strong case. 



Part 3: Help Them to Say Yes 

The more you can help someone say yes to you, the less you actually have to 
ask for what you want, in so many words. You know that some people are 
easy to say yes to, for all sorts of reasons. Maybe the request is 
straightforward, maybe it doesn’t require much effort from you, perhaps 
they’ve asked at just the right moment, or in a particularly charming way, 
or maybe you owe them a favor, or perhaps you just like them and want to 
help. 

Whether you feel comfortable asking directly or whether you want to find 
an indirect way to get what you want, the easier you can make it for the 
other person to help you, the more likely you are to get what you want. And 
the key to all that is to put yourself in their shoes and see it from their 
perspective. So that’s what we’ll do next. 



Make Sure You’re Getting Through to Them 


No one is going to give you what you want if they don’t know what it is—not on 
purpose anyway. And some people just don’t listen properly. You may be asking 
for something big from them, or they may just be giving you a bit of help along 
the way, but either way you need to make sure they’ve taken on board what it is 
you need. 

You know the people in your life who never listen properly, and then like as not 
blame you for the communication problem: “You never said....” Right. We’re 
going to make absolutely sure they hear this time. So the first thing to do is to 
work out exactly what you want to say, and find the most succinct way you can 
of expressing it. Practice it if need be, so you’ll get it right. “I’m looking for 
cover on Thursday afternoon. Are you free?” 

If there’s any complication repeat it in different words, maybe even ask them to 
say it back to you, “just so I know I’m making sense.” (Just be careful not to do 
it in a way that gets their back up or belittles them—you really have to judge this 
in the situation, I can’t actually be there with you.) This can help to fix it in their 
mind. Then summarize again at the end of the conversation. 

If you feel the other person doesn’t fully grasp that you have a problem that 
needs solving, ask him questions: “How would you go about getting the 
customer to agree to a delayed delivery date? Bearing in mind that they have 
clients shouting at them already....” 

Listen, if it’s that important to you that you free up this time, or get onto this 
course, or meet this deadline, or achieve that target, you can’t overestimate the 
importance of getting the right information through to the people you need on 
your side. 



And Make Sure They're Getting Through to 
You 

So that last point was about people who don’t listen properly. But what about the 
people who don’t express themselves clearly? If you need information or help 
from them, you need to hear what they’re telling you. 

I had a colleague who spoke in a strong, categorical way, with a forceful 
personality. (That doesn’t sound amiable but actually she was—enthusiastic and 
self-assured.) Anyway, after I’d been working with her a while, I noticed that I 
wasn’t always clear about what she’d been talking about. I obviously hadn’t 
been concentrating properly. I must try harder. A week or two later I came away 
from another discussion with her...only to realize I hadn’t actually grasped what 
she wanted from me. I smacked myself on the wrist again and, apologizing for 
my vagueness, mentioned it to someone else, who said, “Do you know, I thought 
it was me. I have the same problem.” In fact, although her manner seemed clear, 
it had been masking her serious inability to clearly express herself. 

The way to overcome this is to ask questions—specifically closed questions that 
invite yes, no, or one-word answers: “Will you be here for Tuesday’s meeting?” 
“Can we be confident of selling more than 2,000 of these in the first month?” or 
“Are you happy to babysit for me if I babysit for you?” Don’t stop until you’re 
sure you have the information you want. 



Think About Why They’d Say No 

Now, we know that some people find it easier to say no than others, but almost 
everyone would prefer to say yes if they can. Not at any cost of course, but why 
not be helpful when you can? Even the most cynical people can see the 
advantage in being owed a favor. So if they say no, there will be a reason for it. 
Some people will say no for a minor reason; others will help if they conceivably 
can; but there’s always a reason why they might say no. 

So what’s it likely to be? If you can second guess their objections, you can put 
yourself into a much better position. So think through the reasons why they 
might be going to say no: • It’s a lot of work. 

• It will cost them. 

• It will give you a competitive edge over them. 

• They’ll never get it past their boss/partner/friend. 

• It entails dealing with someone difficult. 

• They haven’t got time. 

• It will show up a weakness or mistake of theirs. 

• It will be cold/uncomfortable/dirty/messy. 

That’s not an exhaustive list, but it’s a start. Sometimes the reason might be that 
they don’t like/trust/feel confident in you, but we’ve already made sure that 
won’t be the case so I’ve left it off the list. You’re much better placed than me to 
work out their objection, and for goodness sake don’t forget that there may be 
more than one objection, and you need to think of them all. 



Show You Understand 


Your job now is to make sure you let the other person know that you have 
grasped the problems involved. Not just their own, but the things in the system 
that might conflict with what you want. 

When people see that you understand the issues, they’re much more likely to 
listen to you. Stands to reason. Why would they take you seriously if you clearly 
haven’t a clue what’s going on, or are ignorant of the facts, or haven’t come to 
grips with the prevailing mood among the workforce? If, on the other hand, 
you’re thoroughly versed in the nuances and subtleties of the situation, then your 
opinion is going to be worth having, and your advice on how to play things will 
be valuable. 

It’s never enough just to work out for yourself the complications or ramifications 
or subtext. You have to think them through, and then make sure the other person 
knows that you know. It will give your case far more authority. 



Be Objective 


Your credibility is vital. No one is going to come around to your way of thinking 
if they don’t trust your judgment. They won’t agree to drop the asking price, or 
move up the launch date, or invest in a new sports arena, or send you to a 
training course, just because you want it. They need to believe that it’s actually 
the right thing to do. 

This means that you must avoid giving subjective judgments. Don’t say 
something is “great” or “best.” Be specific about it: It’s the most accurate this or 
the cheapest that or the fastest something or other. And it’s not “incredibly fast,” 
it’s “capable of speeds up to 95mph.” These are objective measures that you 
should be able to back up. They’re not just your opinion. That gives them clout. 

So when you approach someone to talk about giving you what you want, make 
sure you have with you all the data you could need to back up these objective 
claims of yours. Don’t wait to be asked. Show you’ve done your research and 
volunteer the results. Demonstrate clearly why the asking price is too high, or 
sales will benefit from a March launch, or schools with modern sports facilities 
are more successful than those without,- or how people with this training can 
contribute to their organizations. 

Now you look like a real expert on the subject, instead of someone with a 
personal motive. 


Give Them an Excuse to Make an Exception 


Sometimes you need someone to give you something that goes against their 
normal actions, or risks undermining a principle of theirs, or may set a precedent 
they wouldn’t want set. When this happens you need to help them find an excuse 
to say yes to you and still say no at other times that suit them. They might come 
up with their own excuse of course, but why bother? For them it’s as easy to say 
no. You’re the one with the vested interest here, so you’d better do the hard 
work. 

Maybe your mother feels that if she comes on vacation with you to help with the 
kids she’ll have to do the same for both your siblings, and that’s too much of a 
commitment. Perhaps management has already stipulated that it won’t take on 
any new staff. You need to help it change its minds—and what it needs is an 
excuse for making an exception in this case. 

Try telling your mother, “I realize it’s a lot of your time, and we could always 
cope fine when we had two children, same as Jack and Rachel cope with theirs. 
But now that we have the twins as well it’s more than double the work....” 
There’s a justification she can use if Jack or Rachel asks why she doesn’t come 
on their vacations as an unpaid babysitter. 

When it comes to your proposal to management, explain that you agree staffing 
levels should be kept to a minimum. But this case is different. Two extra, 
experienced staff to work with the new software can free up four people to sell 
full time, so the increase will pay for itself in the first three months. 

If you can think of a reason for making you the exception to the rule, and one 
that they can then use on anybody else who asks for the same thing, you’re in the 
best possible place for them to say yes to you. 



Solve Their Problems 


So now you’ve worked out what might stop them saying yes, you need to come 
up with a plan to counteract their objection. This isn’t difficult; although you 
might need to get creative. 

Suppose your neighbor might say no to babysitting regularly so you can go to an 
evening class. What’s her reason, do you reckon? She doesn’t want to commit 
that much time? Well, how about you offer to do something for her to 
compensate—if you mowed her lawn every weekend she’d get back the time she 
gave you. Or you could promise to have the kids in bed before she arrives, so she 
can use the time to get on with her own stuff. 

Why would your boss say no to sending you to a particular course? Maybe she 
can’t justify the cost in the current economic climate. Or perhaps she’d have to 
clear it with her boss, and she knows that will be a pain. So you need to work out 
how the company will get its money back through the increase in your value. 

And perhaps for good measure you should put together a well-researched written 
report on the benefits, so your boss can pass it straight on to her manager. Then 
it’s down to your powers of persuasion and she doesn’t have to argue the case 
herself. 

Getting the picture? Listen, if you want this thing enough you can be creative 
about removing the other person’s objections to helping you. Then how are they 
going to say no? 



Read the Clues 


Some people will give you an unequivocal answer straight off. But some people 
won’t. Maybe they don’t want to seem rude, or perhaps they really want to help 
but can’t, or maybe they’re still undecided. Then again, you may well not 
actually have asked in so many words, so they don’t feel they have to give an 
answer. 

That doesn’t mean that they don’t drop clues though. Hints even. And you need 
to listen for them. Especially if you’re trying to get what you want without 
actually having to ask. And there are plenty of clues to listen out for. Let me give 
you a few examples so that you can see what I’m driving at: • “Hmmm. I wonder 
whether Ali might help you...” tells you that this person wants to help, and might 
be prepared to approach Ali on your behalf. 

• “I don’t know if I can manage a Thursday...” tells you that if you can 
change the night, they may be able to help. 

• “It’s going to be tricky persuading the finance director...” means that this 
person is probably on your side but you need to furnish them with 
convincing figures. 

• “I’ve been meaning to do something about shedding a bit of weight 
myself...” indicates that this person might join you on your diet—which may 
give you a better chance of success. 

After you have the clues you can get on with finding ways to remove the 
obstacles that might stop you getting what you’re after. 



Learn What Gets Them Going 

I had a boss once who was convinced that anyone would do whatever you 
wanted if you offered them enough money. Anytime anyone needed motivating 
he’d tempt them with the possibility of a pay raise, or the promise of an 
additional bonus, or the suggestion of a promotion. Funny thing was, there were 
only a couple of people on his team who ever worked harder for all his attempts 
to motivate them. He couldn’t understand it. What’s more, there were plenty of 
unmotivated staff moaning that they never got any thanks for all their hard work. 

Not everyone is motivated by money. Sure, if it makes no waves we’d all rather 
have more of it please, even if not for ourselves. But that doesn’t mean it’s what 
really drives us, what excites us, what makes us feel good, what makes all the 
effort worthwhile. People are motivated by all kinds of different things. Think 
about your kids if you have them, or your best friends. Most of them want status 
more than money, or we want recognition, or power, or responsibility, or job 
satisfaction, or challenge, or just a simple thank you. 

After you’ve identified what drives people that’s when you can really start to get 
what you want, by making sure you trade it for what they really want. 



Use the Right Words 


It’s important, if you want someone to say yes, that you talk about what you 
want—whether you’re actually asking—in terms that will make it sound 
appealing. And they may not be attracted by the same things as you. In the same 
way that you need to know what drives people, you also need to know which 
words give them a positive feeling—and which don’t. 

If you were trying to describe a park ghost train ride to a typical teenage boy, 
you might tell them, “Come on—you’ll love it! It’s really fast and scary!” That 
would do the trick with a lot of teenagers I know. But it certainly wouldn’t work 
on some of their grandparents. You’d need to tell them, “It’s completely safe, 
and it’s so safe it’s funny.” Same ride, different words. 

When you get to know people well—your boss or your family or your kids or 
your friends—you discover that they all have words that turn them on or off. 
Some people are a sucker for anything “exciting,” or “funny,” or “quirky.” I 
used to have a manager who would agree to anything so long as she was 
convinced it was “reliable” or “proven.” She liked words that sounded safe. It’s 
always worth listening to the kind of language they use themselves—that can 
give you clues as to what kind of words will work best on them. 

If you want someone to support you, work out which words they like to hear, 
and then use those words to convince them to do it. 



Get the Timing Right 


Getting what you want can be a long-term plan. I know someone who has just 
spent five years restoring a classic boat, while living on it in the cold and wet, 
and now finally (and deservedly) has a fabulous and comfortable home that is, at 
last, sufficiently watertight to float. He knew from the start that what he wanted 
would take five years, and it did. You may have some minor wants that can be 
satisfied quickly and easily, but most of the big plans and dreams take longer. 

So you know well in advance that you’re going to need things from other people. 
When you think through how you’re going to go about achieving this, think 
about when you’re going to approach them. Your partner may always go through 
a period of stress at a particular time of year when several contracts come up for 
renewal—so that’s not going to be the best time to ask for extra support. 

Similarly, don’t approach your boss for a pay raise the month after a salary 
review, or when the last quarter’s figures have just come in and are particularly 
depressing—even if you’re the only one keeping them afloat. Much better to ask 
in the days or weeks after you clinch a lucrative deal. 

You make it far easier for people to support you if you approach them when the 
time suits them, and not just you. So consider things from their perspective, and 
fit your schedule around them as far as you can. 



Tell Them What You Want Without Asking 


OK, I said on the cover of this book that you could get what you wanted without 
having to ask. And you can—perhaps not always but most of the time. However, 
if you need someone else to give it to you, you may need to let them know that 
you want it. Without asking. 

The simplest way to do this, blindingly obvious as it is, is just to say that you 
want it. No asking. So you can let your boss know at your appraisal that you see 
yourself moving up the career ladder swiftly, or that you see yourself working 
ultimately on the PR side of marketing. Next time an opportunity arises for a 
promotion or new responsibilities, theyTl know you’re interested already. So if 
they think you have a chance, they’ll come to you. 

You can similarly let your friends and out-of-work colleagues know what your 
aims are. When someone else gets invited to join the board of trustees of the 
local charity you support, you can say, “Good for them. I’d love to do that.” 
Someone listening who might not have considered you may well make a mental 
note for next time. 

Let your father know about your friend who always takes her sister on vacation 
to help with the kids. Tell him, “I think that’s such a good idea. It must be a huge 
help to have an extra adult there.” Maybe he’ll offer before you need to ask. 

If someone’s in a position to help you, and they’d like to support you, why 
wouldn’t they offer? I’ll tell you why: Because they have no idea that you want 
it. Apparently one survey of single people found that 98 percent of respondents 
would like their friends to help find them a new partner, but four out of five had 
never actually let their friends know this. 



Don’t Keep Dropping Hints 


Letting people know what you want (without asking) is a really sensible 
strategy. But while saying outright “I’d like that” or “What a great idea; I could 
do with one of those” is a sensible approach, it’s not a good idea to keep 
dropping not-so-subtle hints. 

I had an aunt who used to do this. “Oh, if only I could spend Christmas with 
family. It must be so lovely.” “You’re so lucky to have such nice friends. No one 
ever asks me to dinner.” The fact is that this used to irritate us all so much that 
we deliberately ignored the hints. They had a whiny, emotional blackmail 
quality about them that we just refused to be sucked in by. If she’d just asked 
straight, “Can I come for Christmas?” we’d probably have said yes. Or indeed if 
she’d let us know she’d like to come and then shut up about it. 

No one wants to be pestered, especially in an indirect manner. So if you’re going 
for the “don’t ask, just let them know what you want” approach, you need to say 
it once and then let it alone. Maybe—if you’re not sure they got the message— 
you can mention it again a few months later, or you can mention it in front of 
somebody else. That’s it. It’s a useful approach if you don’t want to ask (and 
sometimes even if you don’t mind asking) but it’s not one you can overuse and 
get away with it. 

Listen, the last thing you want to do is irritate your potential benefactor. So make 
sure you’re being straight about letting them know what you want, and then 
letting it drop. Avoid, at all costs, the manipulative hint-dropping thing because 
you’ll just alienate people that way. 



Make It Hypothetical 


A variation on letting them know what you want is to express what you want 
hypothetically. This is no more (or less) likely to achieve the aim. The point is 
that it’s a direct, straightforward, and honest way of asking, which you might 
find easier than actually asking. It comes across as being far less pushy— 
because it doesn’t require the other person to give you a yes or no answer—so if 
you are remotely under-assertive, it may appeal to you. Here’s how it goes: • “If 
ever you were thinking of selling that piece of land, I might be interested.” 

• “If a job came up in the PR department. I’d really love the opportunity to 
apply for it.” 

• “If you need another trustee on the board in future. I’d love to be more 
involved.” 

If you’re feeling brave you can turn it around and request a hypothetical answer: 

• “If I could find an evening class to learn another language, do you think you 
might babysit one night a week?” 

• “If we find the perfect house and it’s just a bit over our budget, is there any 
chance you and mom might help us meet the difference?” 

• “If Sarah does transfer to the Manchester branch, could I be considered as 
her replacement?” 

This version does require some kind of response, but you’re sounding the other 
person out rather than asking directly. And it can give you a lot of useful 
information to help toward getting what you want. 



Ask Questions 


Here’s another way to ask without actually having to ask. You simply ask the 
other person what she’d do in your position. How would she achieve the thing 
you’re after? It’s quite likely that she’ll realize that your best bet is to get her to 
help and, if you’ve laid the groundwork making yourself someone she’d like to 
say yes to, there’s a good chance she’ll offer. 

So you could ask your boss how she’d go about getting into PR if she were in 
your position. How would she achieve it? Or tell your mom you find holidays so 
exhausting with four kids that you’re not sure you can face going away. What 
should you do? 

Be careful not to sound as if you’re deliberately manipulating them into offering 
to help. That will irritate them and thus deter them. You really are asking for 
advice, because if they suggest something you haven’t thought of, that could 
genuinely be helpful even if it doesn’t entail them offering practical help 
themselves. 



Ask for Advice Instead of a Job 


Here’s an effective technique for getting a job in a new organization, or a first 
job, or a position in a voluntary sector organization. As a matter of fact, this 
strategy got me my first proper job. 

Suppose you want to work in a particular field that’s new to you, or in a certain 
organization, and you want to meet the person who could give you that job. The 
fact is that if you write or email and ask to go and see someone because you 
want them to give you work, they’ll almost certainly say no. No one likes to turn 
down a job applicant, and it’s easier to turn down the initial request for a 
meeting. 

So you don’t ask for a job. In fact, you specify that you’re not asking for a job. 
You say something along the lines of, “1 realize you don’t have any vacancies at 
the moment, but I’d hugely appreciate your advice on how to get into the 
industry/organization.” Of course you then explain why you want to work in that 
field so much, and why you want his advice in particular. 

Few people can resist flattery, especially when it’s sincere. And without the 
pressure of having to turn you down, most people will agree to meet so you can 
pick their brains. Actually, however, if they decide that you’ve got all the 
passion and brains and commitment and knowledge and expertise they want, 
why wouldn’t they offer you a job? If not now, then as soon as they have a 
suitable vacancy? Or they’d recommend someone else to approach, and put in a 
word or let you use their name. If they like you and think you have what it takes, 
they’ll want to help you, and they’ll have the power to do it. 



Get Someone to Do the Asking for You 


If you don’t want to have to ask, why not get someone else to do it for you? No 
this won’t always work, but it often can. Either you get them to ask directly, or 
you get them to sound out the other person so you know their likely response. 
It’ll be much easier to go on and ask for yourself if you already know they’re 
going to say yes. 

Thank you, yes, I have noticed the deliberate mistake. You’ll still have to ask the 
person who’s doing the asking. I do realize that. Which is why this tactic is for 
those occasions when it’s easy to ask the go-between. I’m assuming you can ask 
some people to do some things—it’s just the big stuff you struggle with. 
Presumably you can ask the dog to sit, or ask your partner to pass the milk, or 
your kids to put on their shoes. So you need to get someone you can ask to do 
the bit that you don’t feel comfortable with.— 

Maybe your sister can talk to your mother about going on vacation with you, so 
you can have a bit more of a rest from the kids. Perhaps your manager can ask 
his boss if you’d be able to work from home a couple of days a week. Maybe 
your best friend can ask that girl you like whether she’d go on a date with you? 

This approach has an added advantage in that it implies the go-between is on 
your side. Why else would they ask for you? And the other person is more likely 
to give the matter serious thought if you’ve got support. 


Tell Them You Need Them 


Ooh but people do like to be flattered. I’ve said it before. And I’ll repeat that any 
flattery must be sincere. Lots of people respond remarkably well to feeling 
needed, and if it’s true, the flattery isn’t hollow. 

If you need someone, why not say so? It will give them a warm feeling, and help 
them to realize that if they don’t help you, the job of supporting you won’t just 
be passed on to the next person because there isn’t a next person. You’re relying 
on her. That should focus her mind a bit. Help her to say yes. 

Just one thing here—this is another of those times when you have to be sure not 
to emotionally blackmail the other person. You’re not trying to make him feel 
guilty about you—you just want him to know that he’s important to your plans. 

If you tip over into implying that if he doesn’t help you all your hopes and 
dreams will be cruelly dashed, that’s emotional blackmail and he won’t like it. 
What’s more, if he has any sense, he won’t help you. 

The clue to the difference is in the word “emotional.” If you tell him matter-of- 
factly that you need his help, and then don’t whine about it, you’re fine, if you 
allow emotion into the proceedings—being whiny or pathetic or telling him how 
if he doesn’t help you’ll suffer this or that—that’s when you’ve gone too far. 
Especially if you keep going on about it. 



Don’t Rush Them 


I had a boss once who had a great line for preventing people from pressuring 
him. If ever you tried to push him into a decision about anything he’d say, “If 
you want an answer now, it’s no.” That was really helpful, actually, brusque as it 
sounded, because he could easily have just said no without letting on that you 
might have got a yes if you’d waited. That’s what lots of people do, sometimes 
without really recognizing that they’re doing it. 

The fact is that, for most decisions, no is a safer answer than yes. It simply 
maintains the status quo—how much trouble can you create just by declining 
someone’s request? Very little. Whereas saying yes could lead to all sorts of 
hassle and ramifications and difficulties and unpleasantness. You really can’t 
afford to say yes unless you’ve had plenty of time to think through all the 
possible consequences. And if you’re not being given that time—if you’re being 
put under pressure for an answer—it’s much safer to say no. Not to mention 
quicker and easier and gets the whole thing off your back. 

So if you want to help the other person say yes to you, it’s really important not to 
rush them into a decision. If they’re really dragging their feet to the point where 
it’s causing problems, try asking them when they’ll be able to give you an 
answer. That doesn’t pressure them but lets you know where you stand. 

As a complete aside here, I would just remark that this is a brilliant answer to 
give other people when you don’t want them rushing you. I find it works very 
well with kids, who try to catch you in an unguarded moment to ask for things 
you’re not sure they should have. Try saying “If you want an answer now, it’s 
no” to a teenager, and suddenly they’re happy for you to take all the time you 
need to think about it. 



Give Them What They Want 


It would be lovely if everyone in this world was filled with altruism and love of 
humankind. Well, some of them are of course, but even they still have personal 
wants, too. So give them something in exchange for saying yes. 

I don’t mean a bunch of flowers or a box of chocolates—although there are 
times when that may be appropriate. I mean before they’ve said yes. Let them 
know that helping you will benefit them in some way. 

No, I’m not talking about bribery. I’m not suggesting you slip your boss a brown 
envelope full of cash in exchange for putting your name forward to head up the 
next big project. Indeed I’m not talking about making anything conditional on 
them saying yes. I’m just saying you should draw their attention to any benefits 
they’ll derive personally from saying yes to you. 

If your dad minds the kids for you, he’ll get more time with them, followed by a 
peaceful evening once they’ve gone to bed. If the next PR manager comes from 
your boss’s department, that will reflect well on the boss. If your partner helps 
you lose weight, you’re much more likely to agree to the kind of vacation that 
entails lazing around in a swimsuit. If your in-laws help you buy a house, you’ll 
be able to move nearer to them.— 

Sometimes you can add in a benefit (we can move nearer to you), and sometimes 
it’s just a matter of drawing their attention to a benefit that will come 
automatically if you get what you want. Either way, make sure they’re fully 
aware of all the ways this could help them get something they want, too. 


Make Them Think It Was Their Idea 


If you’re anything like me, it goes against the grain to give anyone else the credit 
for your good ideas. But look, who gets credit isn’t the point here. The real prize 
is the whatever-you-want that you’re reading this book to help you get. Who 
cares about little bits of credit along the way? And in fact, following on from the 
previous page, if the other person thinks there’s credit to be had for a good idea, 
let them have it. It all helps you on your way. 

All you have to do is follow the logical steps toward the idea without actually 
reaching the conclusion. Then you just wait for them to finish your sentence for 
you. “Of course it would be lovely to live nearer to you, but houses around your 
way are that bit pricier. I don’t think we’d be able to get a fourth bedroom and 
we really do need it. We’re just a few thousand short for a deposit. We’ll have to 
wait a few years for our next move before we can just pop down the road to see 
each other.” To which, hopefully, your mother replies, “Unless...maybe we 
could lend you just a few thousand...it would be lovely to have you close by...,” 
and you respond, “What a clever idea!” Now that it’s her idea and not yours, it’s 
much harder for her to change her mind. 

Sometimes, if they’re almost there but not getting it, you can wait until the 
conversation moves on—maybe wait a week or two—and then say, “Do you 
know, I thought your idea about moving to a house/joining forces was a 
clever/sensible/workable one.” If you’re praising the idea they’re unlikely to 
deny it, and maybe they misremembered—maybe it was their idea.... 



Discourage Their Bad Ideas 


Of course, you’re not the only one with ideas. Other people will come up with 
schemes and suggestions too. Some of them will be good, some may even be 
directly helpful to you, and some...well, some will just be downright bad ideas. 
And, what’s more, they may threaten to get in the way of what you want. Like 
your partner’s suggestion of moving your in-laws in with you. It might work for 
some people, but in your case it’s clearly going to be a disaster. Or your 
colleague proposing that you all take turns to project manage the year’s trade 
shows instead of having one overall project manager. Or your best friend 
insisting that you really must join her on her latest fad diet. 

I know one couple who has been together many years. He is somewhat prone to 
coming up with suggestions that she really can’t stand. However, if she says so it 
can start an argument, and he may become more entrenched. This is the danger 
when you disagree with someone—you draw attention to his idea and encourage 
him to promote it more actively, which is the opposite of what you want. So in 
the case of this particular couple (and probably many others) she’s developed a 
successful technique over the years. When he comes up with an idea she doesn’t 
like, she just says, “Mmmm.” Faced with this resounding lack of enthusiasm, but 
without a direct challenge, he generally forgets about it sooner or later. 

So don’t try to shout down the ideas that get in your way. Just ignore them, and 
there’s a good chance they’ll simply go away. 



Find Out What It Will Take 


Here’s a genius of a technique for getting any kind of work-related upgrade— 
promotion, pay raise, extra perks—and it can work for other things too such as 
getting a loan from your bank manager. It takes a bit of patience, but you’ll get 
what you want in the end. And we all know that if it’s worth having, it’s worth 
waiting for. 

If your boss has turned down your request—or if you don’t want to ask or don’t 
feel there’d be any point right now—you ask this killer question: “What would I 
have to do to be worth a pay raise (or whatever) in six months’ time?” 

If you think about it, they can’t very well say “nothing.” They’d be telling you 
that you can’t add any more value to the organization. So they don’t want you to 
work harder or improve your results? Of course they do. 

That means they have to give you an answer. And whatever that answer is, that’s 
your target. If you can achieve that in six months” time, they’ll have to give you 
a pay raise. Especially if you’ve followed up this conversation with an email 
confirming what’s been said. 

Obviously it doesn’t have to be six months—you can ask whatever you think 
will be appropriate in terms of timing. But it is important that your boss is 
specific. It’s no good just saying you’d need to “increase sales” or “get more 
qualifications.” Increase sales to what level? Which qualifications? It needs to be 
specific, so they can’t argue with you when you do it. 

If your boss tries to waffle and say they don’t know exactly, money’s tight and 
they’re not sure what senior management would feel, ask them to find out for 
you. And email them little reminders if necessary until they do. Remember 
you’re not asking for a handout. You’re asking at what point would your value 
to the company be so great that it would be profitable to pay you more to 
motivate you. 



Get a Team Behind You 


If you want someone to do something big for you, which will take time or 
money or commitment or hassle or effort, she will probably want to take advice 
or consult other people. Management will want everyone’s views on whether to 
open that new branch (the one that you want to run). Your parents will seek your 
brother and sister’s opinion on whether to move to a smaller house nearer to 
yours. That man you’ve taken an interest in might want to see what his friends 
think before he asks you on a date. 

So it’s only logical to get as many people as you can on your side before you ask 
the key person. That way, the advice she’ll get when she starts consulting will be 
in your favor. If everyone in the meeting is arguing in favor of the new branch, 
the management is far more likely to agree. Mom and dad will be much more 
inclined to make the move if all their children support it. 

So prime all these people, and convince them of your case. If this is a big deal, 
treat each one as a challenge in itself, and use all the strategies we’ve covered to 
get them to support you. It will take time, maybe—effort, certainly—but it will 
be worth it when just about everyone comes out in your favor. 



Part 4: And If You Really Do Have to 
Ask... 

OK I lied. At least, I didn’t exactly lie. I said Pd tell you how to get what 
you want without having to ask, and I have. I just omitted to mention that 
occasionally there is nothing to do but to ask direcdy. So to make up for 
misleading you slightly. Pm now including a few guidelines so that when 
you do have to ask, it can be as painless and as effective as possible. 

Ideally you can practice these techniques as much as possible until you find 
that, actually, asking’s not so bad. After all, it can be the simplest and most 
straightforward way to get what you want. That doesn’t mean that all the 
rest of this book is wasted, because you’ll still need to use most of the skills 
and tactics and techniques and strategies and ploys we’ve covered. But just 
plain asking can certainly add another string to your bow. 

So here we have it. 

How to get what you want without having to ask twice. 



Be Clear What You’re Asking 


Sure, some requests are pretty straightforward. Can I have Friday off to travel to 
a family wedding? Can I extend my overdraft? Will you go out with me? But 
often there’s a more complicated agenda. Suppose you want your partner to help 
you lose weight, and you’re asking her to support you. How? You want her to 
tell you off every time you look at the cookie jar? Agree to stop cooking certain 
foods? Go on the diet with you? You need to know what you’re asking, or how 
can she know whether to say yes? 

Here’s another example. You want your boss to give you more responsibility. So 
you ask him. And he says, what extra responsibilities do you want? When do 
you want to start? Will you need extra support? Are you prepared to put in 
longer hours? And if the answer is no, is that it, or are you going to ask him to 
reconsider if you enroll in an evening course to brush up your skills, or get more 
experience over the next few months, or wait until someone in the department 
moves on? 

Don’t go into the conversation until you’ve thought through all the possibilities, 
and are clear in your mind about exactly what it is you’re asking. Because if you 
don’t know, he’s certainly not going to. And if he’s not sure exactly what he’s 
agreeing to, well...it’s easier just to say no. 



Pick Your Moment 


Last night I was busy trying to cook for the family. The gas had run out so the 
grill wasn’t working, and I had to use the dinky, little emergency slow cooker 
that never cooperates fully. I’d had to work late (writing this book) so I was 
quite tight for time. In any spare moment I could grab I was putting together my 
youngest son’s lunchbox for the morning and changing the laundry load. I was 
also trying to get a pill down a recalcitrant cat, which was the moment my eldest 
son decided to ask me if he could bake some cookies. Guess what I told him? 
(But please leave out the language I used under my breath.) If you want someone 
to say yes to you, the time to ask them is when they’re feeling chilled, happy, 
relaxed, full of the joys of the world, at one with the universe. If you can’t catch 
them in that mood, at least wait until they’re cheerful and not in a hurry. Finding 
the right moment can seem like a minor detail, but getting it wrong is actually 
one of the biggest reasons people say no. 



Make a Date 


Sometimes you know that you’ll get what you want if you catch someone in the 
right mood. And this may be only a small (though important) step toward your 
final goal. Catching the right moment works for certain people, but others are 
always busy, and you tend to feel you haven’t got their full attention. Or this is a 
vital stage in your plan, even the crucial point, and it’s really important you 
discuss what you want in detail. Maybe you need to convince your partner that 
now is the time to start a family, or to persuade your boss to interview you for 
the new position. 

In that case it’s really essential you have their full attention for several minutes 
at least. It’s just not going to work if they have to dash off before you’re done 
asking. So the answer is obvious: Make an appointment. Don’t just aim to catch 
your boss on a quiet day—ask for an appointment. If she wants to know why, 
say you want to talk about your work, or your performance. 

In the case of your partner, if home life gets busy you can arrange to go out for a 
walk or a meal to get them alone for a decent length of time. You can invite a 
neighbor or friend over for coffee or out for a drink. Whether it’s a formal 
meeting or an informal get-together, what you need to organize is time away 
from other distractions so you can concentrate on what you’re going to ask. 



Know When to Put It Off 


This is something you really want, something important to you. Even so, it just 
occasionally happens that you realize before you get to your meeting that you’re 
not actually properly prepared for it. Maybe you were going to prepare and then 
some crisis got in the way. Or perhaps you discovered some vital fact at the last 
minute. 

Whatever the reason, you’re now supposed to be meeting your boss, your child’s 
head teacher, your mother, your bank manager, your neighbor—whoever—in a 
few hours, and you realize you’re not ready. They may ask questions or raise 
arguments that you have no good answer to. What do you do? 

You postpone; that’s what. Rearrange the meeting or ask them if you can have 
that chat next week instead. I know, I know, you don’t want to mess people 
around, and you don’t want to wait. But what else can you do? You only get one 
chance at a first approach—and it’s always so much harder to have to go back 
and re-propose whatever it is, because you weren’t prepared the first time. 

Another few days will be worth the wait, knowing that you can get all your 
homework done properly before the next time, and that you’ll then wow her with 
a convincing and appealing approach that she can’t say no to. And that’s worth 
waiting for. 



Keep to the Script 


Right, you’ve already made sure that you know exactly what you’re asking for. 
However, you also need to know why the other person should give it to you. So 
the thing to do now is to memorize three key reasons why they should say yes. 

That’s not the same thing as three reasons why you want the thing. Your 
potential babysitter may not in the least care whether you learn Italian. Or what 
job you’re hoping to get as a result. They’re far more likely to be persuaded by 
reasons such as—you’ll owe them a big favor, you’ll mow her lawn every 
Saturday and your mother is prepared to do it occasionally so she won’t be 
letting you down if she has to skip a week once in a while. 

Your partner may love you just as you are, but he may see the sense in 
supporting your diet if you point out that it will make you feel more confident, 
you’ll be far easier to be around if you don’t have to watch him hide doughnuts, 
and you’ll be able to go for those long walks he enjoys if you’re leaner and fitter. 

Your boss needs to hear why you should get a pay raise: You exceeded your 
targets yet again, you’re now fully versed in important software that you 
couldn’t previously use, and you have taken on additional responsibilities. 

Now you have to make sure that when you ask you remember to state clearly 
these three reasons for saying yes, so the other person is in no doubt about the 
benefits of saying yes to you. 



Rehearse It 


rm guessing if you’re reading this book that you may not be entirely 
comfortable with asking for important things. If you’ve followed all the 
guidelines in this book, you’ve given yourself the best possible chance—you’ve 
persuaded the other person they’d like to say yes, and you’ve made it as easy as 
possible for them. All you need now is a bit more confidence. 

And confidence comes from knowing exactly what you’re doing. So before you 
actually meet up, rehearse and rehearse and rehearse what you’re going to say. 
Do it in front of a mirror, or with a friend if you can. Go over it until you really 
feel confident of what you’re saying, and have the right phrases or figures on the 
tip of your tongue. 

You’re not trying to script this word for word. That could sound stilted, which 
would make you feel uncomfortable. You might script the odd few words but 
otherwise it’s the gist you’re clear about, and the actual words can come 
naturally. We need to make sure that even if you’re nervous or stressed or 
anxious or under pressure, you don’t miss out anything important that could 
make a difference to the other person’s final answer. So rehearse until you know 
that you can • Remember everything you want to say, even under pressure. 

• Recall your three key points. 

• Recall specific phrases that you think will help make your case. 

• Remember any vital facts and figures you may need. 

Look, this is the moment you’ve been working toward for days, weeks, maybe 
months. You can’t afford to blow it all by screwing up your lines when you get 
there. 



Rehearse Their Answer 


Right, you’ve rehearsed your lines, but what about theirs? What are they going 
to say? And actually, how can you have rehearsed all your lines without 
knowing how they’ll react? Well you haven’t, of course. You’ve rehearsed your 
opening gambit—you’ve practiced how to put your case across. But after they 
respond you’ll be clueless. You’ve no idea what they’re going to say, so you’ll 
be completely unprepared. If this is something big, they’re hardly likely to say 
yes right away, are they? They’ll want to talk about it, ask questions, suggest 
alternatives, I don’t know—anything might happen. 

Well, not quite. It’s true that you don’t know exactly what they’ll say, but you do 
have a pretty good idea of the options. After all, you’ve already thought through 
why they might say no, and what would help them to say yes. So if they don’t 
give you a yes, they’re almost certainly going to come up with one of the 
objections you’ve already considered. 

So you can actually prepare for this, too, by rehearsing the counter-arguments 
you’ve prepared to their objections, until you’re as solid on those as you are on 
your initial request. By the time you’ve thought through all the options, you’ll 
find you’ve rehearsed their lines for them as well as your own. How thoughtful 
of you. 



Don’t Go on About It 


So you’ve finally made it to the all-important meeting. You’re sitting across 
from your boss—or whoever—and you’re actually asking for what you want. 
You’re making a clear case, putting across your three key points, and showing 
him why he wants to say yes. 

When you get to the end of your rehearsed spiel, you pause. They’re thinking 
about it. They don’t react at once. So you take advantage of the pause to add 
another point, and then another, and another... Stop! Rewind! No, no, no—once 
you’ve said everything that needs to be said, shut up. Wait for them to speak 
next. The onus is on them, so if he doesn’t feel uncomfortable, you shouldn’t. 

The thing is, when you start speaking again the very least you do is interrupt 
their train of thought when they should be thinking about whether they can say 
yes to you. That’s bad enough. But you could damage your case even further. 
Apart from irritating them (and we want them in a good mood, remember), you 
could confuse them with extraneous information. You’ve spent a lot of time 
making sure you are being clear and succinct, so don’t risk becoming muddled 
and lengthy after all. 

You might even put your foot in it inadvertently: “...and it won’t jeopardize the 
TMK contract either.” Ah, the TMK contract. The boss had forgotten about that. 
Now you mention it; they’re not so sure it won’t jeopardize it. Hmmm. Maybe 
it’s not such a good idea after all.... You see? If you don’t open your mouth, you 
can’t put your foot in it. 

Right, that’ll do. I won’t go on about it. 



Get the Essentials on Paper 


You’ve asked your boss, or the committee chairman, or the bank manager, a big 
question. They’re going to have to think about it. Maybe talk it over with other 
people, or even get approval from someone more senior. 

Of course you won’t be there when that happens. So how are you going to make 
sure they do justice to your request? What if they forget the salient points? Fail 
to quote those crucial statistics that really clinch the argument? Get the baseline 
figures wrong? What indeed? 

There’s a simple way around this. You just need to take a written summary to 
the meeting with you and hand it over. Keep it to less than a page, laid out well 
with headings, bullet points, and lots of space. You know, so it looks easy to 
read quickly or get the key points from just by scanning. You’re supposed to 
make this easy for them, remember. No one’s going to bother to read a full sheet 
of close-typed text. 

Think how reassuring that is. Whoever they talk to, or whenever they decide to 
think about their decision, you can be confident that they have all the facts and 
arguments they could need at hand, and you know they’re accurate because you 
supplied them yourself. 



Have a Bottom Line 


Of course, after you’ve asked you may not get a straight answer. You may get a 
conditional one. In other words you’ll have to negotiate. And when you’ve 
finished negotiating, you’ll need to come away with something worth having. 

Which is what, precisely? 

You have to know the answer to this question, because otherwise you may find 
you’ve agreed to something that isn’t actually any use to you. Before you start, 
you have to know what is the least you’ll settle for. Whether you’re buying a 
house, getting a pay raise, asking for a loan, or getting the builders in, if you 
don’t know this before you start, you’re in trouble. 

And often it’s not straightforward. Sometimes these things are a straight yes and 
no thing—how much are you prepared to pay for this car, for example—but in 
many cases there are lots of variables. You might settle for a smaller pay raise if 
there’s a promise of a further raise next year. Depending on how much. And 
when next year. And if there are other perks to go with it. See? All these things 
can interrelate. 

If the other person says maybe instead of yes, you have to be ready to discuss 
these things, knowing that you won’t fall into the trap of negotiating a deal that 
isn’t worth it because you’ve got your bottom line fixed in your mind. 



Ask for More Than You Want 


Some people will try to beat you down—you know they will. Remember the 
scene in Monty Python’s Life of Brian where Brian is frantically trying to buy 
something from a market stall before his pursuers catch up with him. He tries to 
hand over the money, and the stallholder refuses to deal with him unless he 
haggles over the price. Sometimes there’s a good reason to negotiate you down, 
but a lot of people won’t even need a reason. 

So you start by asking for more than you want. Then, when they negotiate you 
down, you still end up where you privately hoped to be. Other people may be 
alarmed at the scale of what you’re asking. When you drop what you’re asking 
for they’ll appreciate the concession and the final figure won’t be so daunting. 
Suppose you want your sister to look after your children two days a week after 
school for an hour, until you get back from work. Ask her if she could manage 
three days. While she’s thinking about it, let her know you can see this is a lot to 
cope with—maybe she could just do two days? By now, two days is looking far 
more manageable once she’s contemplated three, and she’s more likely to feel 
it’s a reasonable request. 

I’m not asking you to be manipulative, that’s never a good approach. I’m 
assuming here that three days would be even better, but you can see that two is 
as much as you can reasonably ask. Don’t ask for more than you’d accept—^just 
for more than you expect or aim to get. 



Don’t Make Empty Threats 


Or indeed any threats. That’s not nice. But for your own sake don’t say, imply, 
or threaten that if the other person doesn’t do what you want you’ll quit your job, 
or never help them again, or not be their friend, or never speak to them in the 
playground—well, that’s how childish it is. Not only that, it’s counter¬ 
productive. 

For one thing they may call your bluff. You’re going to feel pretty aggrieved if 
your boss says “fair enough then, you’ll have to find another job.” Now you’ve 
either got to do so, or lose face by staying anyway. And not only that—if you 
stay your boss now knows they can say no to you with impunity. 

Threats cause bad feeling, and the other person is far more likely to say no to 
you next time if she is annoyed at being threatened this time. Your neighbor 
certainly isn’t going to babysit for you ever again. Your mother won’t reconsider 
her decision about the house move. And all those other things you might need 
them for in the future...you’ve blown it now. 

Suppose the threat isn’t empty? Suppose you really will leave your job if your 
manager won’t give you a rise? Don’t tell them—it will sound like blackmail 
however you play it. Just do it. When they say no, go and get another job, and 
when you hand in your notice you can explain—in regretful but polite terms— 
that you have had to take a job with better prospects. If losing you was ever 
going to change their mind, they’ll make you an offer to get you to stay. If they 
don’t, the threat wouldn’t have worked (and wouldn’t have helped your 
references either). 



Think About It 


The negotiations have gone kind of OK. They haven’t agreed to everything, but 
they have proposed a compromise. They’ll lend you half the money; they’ll give 
you a smaller pay raise than you wanted but they’ll also give you other perks; 
they’ll look after the kids every other week; they won’t date you but they’ll 
spend more time with you; they’ll accept your offer but they won’t do the repairs 
on the roof. 

Hmmm. Is it worth it? That could be hard to say. In which case, don’t say it. 
Don’t feel rushed into making a decision, even if the other person is trying to 
pressure you. Listen, this is important. You can’t spend all that time planning 
and then just blurt out a decision that is frankly no more than a guess. What if it 
turns out to be the wrong answer? 

You always have the right to say, “That’s an interesting 
thought/proposal/idea/recommendation/offer. I’d like to think about it.” Then 
ask them when they want a response by, or make a suggestion yourself. 

Now you have time not only to think, but also if necessary to collect more 
information to help you decide. Get a more accurate figure on the roofing costs, 
see if your sister could babysit on the alternating weeks, find out if there’s any 
way to trim the budget further, analyze the savings you’ll gain from working at 
home or having a company car. After you have all the facts in front of you, then 
you can go back with a clear decision that you know is the right one. 



Put the Decision in Writing 


Great! They said yes! Congratulations. Now, let’s just keep calm and think about 
this for a moment. Did they say yes unreservedly, or were there conditions? Did 
they agree to the timing? Which one of you was going to double-check it with 
Matt? Will it still be OK for you to go on vacation in March? 

And if you’re sure you know all those answers, are you also sure that they do? 
And that you’ll both still remember the same version the week after next? No, 
you can’t be. Unless, of course, you write it down. 

If there’s a lot of detail to cover, you need to take a notebook into the meeting 
with you. And, whether you’ve done that, if there’s the slightest risk they could 
change their mind, or try to alter the conditions, or misremember the minutiae, 
you need to put it all down in writing afterward. If it’s a business meeting of 
some kind, this will seem so normal you can just write it down with a covering 
note to say it seemed wise to put it down in writing. If that seems too formal you 
can still drop your neighbor a note, or your mother an email, to say, “thanks so 
much for agreeing to look after the house while we’re away. Here are the dates 
again for you, and it’s such a relief to know the garden will be looked after too 
while we’re gone.” There. Now if mom doesn’t remember agreeing to weed the 
garden she can say so. 



Be Ready to Be Decisive 


You’ve done well getting this far, through all that planning and preparation. But 
what if they say no? If you’ve done your homework well it won’t often happen, 
but inevitably there are times when you don’t get what you set out to achieve. 

Sometimes there’s not a lot you can do but devise a Plan B and work toward 
that. If someone else outbid you on the house you wanted, or your colleague got 
promoted over you, there’s not a lot you can do now. On the other hand, there 
are other houses and other jobs, and instead of giving up on the whole thing, you 
can start planning for the next opportunity. 

That’s what the most successful people do. They work out what went wrong this 
time, and they get cracking on the next challenge. Sometimes that can entail big 
decisions, and you have to be prepared for that. Maybe you just won’t find a 
house that fits your requirements, and you have to decide what you’ll 
compromise on. Perhaps your boss is never going to promote you and you need 
to look for another job. Maybe not, but you have to face up to the decision. 

This is where the people who wait for answers to fall into their laps go wrong, 
and start to look unlucky. While the go-getters get going on Plan B and, sooner 
or later, get what they want without the need for luck. 

So go back to the beginning (don’t worry, a lot of the legwork’s already done) 
and analyze what you need to do differently and whether that will entail making 
big changes. If it does, consider them carefully—don’t hand in your notice in a 
fit of anger—and be prepared to try again or to be decisive about heading in 
another direction. 



Don’t Give Up 


Maybe you’re not willing to compromise, or you don’t see the need. Maybe the 
answer isn’t to quit the job, or the marriage, or the house move, or enjoy being 
overweight. Maybe you still wanted what you started out wanting, and those 
things aren’t the answer. 

OK, then stick with Plan A. Quite right—sometimes big change isn’t the answer. 
Sometimes you just need to keep at it. I lost count of the number of times I tried 
unsuccessfully to give up smoking. But I did it in the end. What if I’d given up 
trying to give up? Apart from the irony of it. I’d still be smoking now. The fact 
I’m not shows that persistence isn’t futile. 

Maybe you didn’t get the promotion this time. But now that other candidate has 
moved on up, maybe you’ll be the one next time—and meantime you can work 
on making yourself an even more promising applicant. 

So no one would look after the kids while you went to Italian classes? They’ll be 
starting a new course soon and maybe it will be on a better night. Or you’ll find 
a parent at school who’s happy to do a babysit swap with you every week. Or 
your partner will get home early on a Thursday. 

So don’t quit.— Make challenging but realistic plans and work at making them 
happen. And whatever you do, don’t rely on luck. In any case, if you’re doing it 
properly, you won’t need it. 



Footnotes 


Introduction 

- Bit of a euphemism there, but I think I’ll get away with that word. 

Know How Much You Want It 

- Starting with a machine that can detect you thinking about coffee and make it 
before you’ve noticed you wanted it. 

Break Big Ambitions into Chunks 

- Check out www.oneredpaperclip.blogspot.com . 

Write It All Down 

- Or screen, if you really must. 

Don’t Make Excuses 

- OK, maybe I want that last one... 

Say What You Mean 

- With a happy ending—Hester had a lovely time at the park. 

Treat People with Respect 

- Sorry—couldn’t resist the pun. 

Don’t Respond to Tactical Anger 

- Although I can’t recommend sending your boss, say, to time out. 

Be Objective 

- Yes I made that up (so it’s not objective or backed up with hard data). 

Get Someone to Do the Asking for You 



— So don’t ask your kids to see if your boss will give you a pay raise, or the 
dog to sound out the bank manager about a loan. 

Give Them What They Want 

— Or further away -1 don’t know how you and your in-laws feel about each 
other. 

Don’t Give Up 

— Apart from smoking. 


